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We  told  Chicago 
wiiere  it  could  ga 


And  away  it  went.  To  places  like 
a  Norwegian  Constitution  Day 
parade.  A  royal  fireworks  musicale  on 
a  giant  carillon.  An  Errol  Flynn 
film  festival. 

This  is  just  a  sampling  of  the 
things  to  do  and  see  in  Chicago  which 
we  wrap  up  in  our  big,  new 


Week-End  section. 

In  a  city  as  big  as  ours,  there  is 
always  plenty  going  on.  Until  now  the 
question  has  been,  “where  do  you 
find  a  comprehensive  list  of  what’s 
most  infr^raetinfr?”  Npw  Chicago 
has  thefajiHwep.  — — 


^ibune. 

1 

t 

The  Examiner  has  a  larger 
local  News  Staff  than  all 

_  4  _ 

San  Francisco  TV  Stations 

combined! 

Readers  of  The  Examiner  are  also  served  by 
these  national  and  international  news  agencies 

(AP)  Associated  Press 

CUPI)  United  Press  International 

(HHS)  Hearst  Headline  Service 

(CDN)  Chicago  Daily  News 

(TTS)  Toronto  Telegram  Service 

(CST)  Chicago  Sun  Times 

(NWS)  Newsweek  Service 

(WBS)  World  Book  Service 

(WNS)  Womens  News  Service 

(CQ)  Congressional  Quarterly 

(NEA)  Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 

(LDE)  London  Daily  Express 

(DJ)  Dow  Jones  Financial  News 

San  Francisco  Examiner 

Hearst's  First  Newspaper 


Knight 


Illumination  is  our  business.  We  help 
people  see. 

In  the  corridors  of  Congress,  in  state 
hospitals  and  penitentiaries,  in  the 
backrooms  of  organized  crime  and  in  the 
homes  and  offices  of  people  everywhere, 
Knight  Newspapers  turn  on  the  light. 

At  the  Miami  Herald,  reporter  Gene  Miller 
worked  for  tw»  years  in  the  shadows  of 
injustice  to  free  a  blameless  girl 
wrongfully  convicted  of  murder. 

His  stories  brought  her  freedom. 

In  Detroit,  a  team  of  Free  Press  reporters 
searched  for  weeketo  uncover  the  hard 
truth  about  how  43  died  in  the  nation’s 
costliest  riot. 

And  in  Akron,  the  boss  of  the  Knight 
papers  each  week  turns  his  own  intimate 
knowledge  of  men  and  events  into 
illuminating  opinion  read  by  more  than 
four  million  people. 


When  people  see  the  truth,  things  happen. 
That’s  the  thing  about  darkness— it  can’t 
stand  the  light. 


Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 

Akron  Beacon  Journal— Charlotte  News— Charlotte  Observer— Detroit  Free  Press 
Macon  News— Macon  Telegraph— Miami  Herald-Tallahassee  Democrat 
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Kemp  Creative 
Engineering 
win  reduce 
your  cost  of 
remelting 
stereo  metal. 


I 


Kemp  engineered  automatic  remelt  systems 
eliminate  manual  handling  of  plates.  Molten 
metal  is  stored  at  casting  temperatures  for  pipe 
line  delivery  to  the  casting  furnaces.  You  save 
time,  reduce  wasted  floor  space,  and  apply  heat 
at  maximum  efficiency. 

Whether  you  heat  with  gas  or  electricity,  Kemp 
engineering  provides  melting  efficiency  at  lower 
manpower /fuel  costs. 

Write  for  Brochure  K-30  and  get  Kemp’s  slant 
on  remelting  stereo  metal.  The  C.  M.  KEMP 
Manufacturing  Company,  Dept.  17,  Glen  Burnie, 
Maryland  21061. 

KH^IMIP 

CREATIVE  ENGINEERING 
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JUNE 

8-10 — New  York  State  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Hotel  Thayer,  '-Vest 
Point,  N.Y. 

8- 12 — ANPA/RI  Production  Management  Conference.  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel. 

Chicago. 

9- 11 — International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly.  Chateau  Lcurier 

Hotel,  Ottawa. 

9- 11 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association. 

Saskatchewan  Hotel,  Regina. 

10- 20— International  Federation  of  Newspaper  Publishers.  Istanbul. 

12- 14— Tennessee  Press  Association.  1 00th  anniversary  meeting.  Mountain 
View  Hotel.  Gatlinburg,  Tenn. 

13- 14— Georgia-Alabama  Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  Association. 
Calloway  Gardens,  Ga. 

13-1^— Arizona  Newspaper  Association  workshop.  St.  Michael's  Hotel. 
Prescott. 

13-14 — Pennsylvania  Weekly  Publishers.  Seven  Springs  Mountain  Resort. 
Champion,  Pa. 

13-15— New  Jersey  Press  Association.  Essex  &  Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake. 

13- 15— Wyoming  Press  Association.  Saratoga  Inn,  Saratoga,  Wyo. 

14- 15— Virginia  Press  Association  News  Writers  Seminar.  Virginia  Poly¬ 
technic  Institute,  Blacksburg,  Va. 

15- 17 — Utah-ldaho-Spokane  AP  Association.  Sun  Valley,  Idaho. 

15-27 — Seminar  for  publishers,  editors,  chief  news  executives,  American 
Press  Institute,  Columbia  University. 

18- 21— Georgia  Press  Association.  Carriage  Inn,  Jekyl  Island. 

19- 21 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  San  Diego,  Calif. 
19-21 — Pennsylvania  Associated  Press  Managing  Editors.  DuBois,  Pa. 

19- 21 — California  Editors  Conference,  Stanford. 

20- 21— Arkansas  Press  Association.  Ramada  Inn.  W.  Memphis,  Ark. 
20-21— Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Association.  Salishan  Lodge,  Glen- 

eden  Beach. 

20-21 — Michigan  Press  Association.  Boyne  Highland,  Harbor  Springs. 

20- 22 — Colorado  Press  Association.  Carl's  Motel,  Canon  City. 

21- 24— New  England  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association. 

Bar  Harbor  Motor  Inn,  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

22- 25— Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers.  Shera¬ 
ton  Motor  Inn.  Portland,  Ore. 

23- 27 — American  Newspaper  Guild.  El  Tropicano  Hotel,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
26-28 — California  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association.  Hotel 

Del  Coronado,  San  Diego. 

26-28 — National  Federation  of  Press  Women.  Billings,  Montana. 

26-29 — National  Newspaper  Association.  Hotel  Dennis,  Atlantic  City,  N.J. 

28- July  2 — American  Advertising  Federation.  Waldorf  Astoria,  New  York. 

29- July  3 — International  Circulation  Managers  Association.  Royal  York 
Hotel,  Toronto. 

29-July  4 — National  Press  Photographers  Association.  Sheraton-Schroeder 
Hotel,  Milwaukee. 


JULY 

10- M — PNPA  Board  of  Directors  Advisory  Council  meeting.  Sevan  Springs 
Mountain  Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

11- 13 — PNPA  Weekly  Publishers'  Summer  meeting.  Seven  Springs  Mountain 
Resort.  Champion,  Pa. 

13- l6^1nternational  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives.  Hilton  Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. 

14- 16— International  Mailers  Union.  Ottawa. 

27-Aug.  I — ANPA-INPA  Newspaper  Research  Workshop.  Ohio  University 
Columbus,  O. 


AUGUST  j; 

1- 3 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines.  Ocea  ^ 

Forest  Hotel.  Myrtle  Beach,  S.  C. 

2- 8 — International  Typographical  Union.  Seattle,  Wash.  I 

3- 5 — SNPA  (Eastern)  Mechanical  Conference.  Roanoke  Hotel,  Roanoke,  V  j! 
6-9 — Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers.  Nova  Scotian.  Halifax,  N.S. 

15-16— Montana  Press  Association.  Northern  Hotel.  Billings.  t 

17- 19 — Alabama  Press  Association.  Grand  Hotel.  Point  Clear,  Ala.  || 

18- 20 — Virginia  Press  Association.  Chamberlain  Hotel.  Old  Point  Comfo- 
24-26— North  Carolina  Press  Association.  Grove  Park  Inn,  Asheville.  , 
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The  Washington  Post 

First  in  circulation  .  .  .  first  in  advertising  .  ,  .  first  in  awards 

AmBodiBPofimits/HipiM’  / 


With  takeoff  five  minutes  away,  a  GOP 
photographer  caught  The  Washington 
Post’s  Don  Oberdorfer  in  furious  creation 
on  the  ramp.  He  was  banging  out  extra 
paragraphs  for  a  campaign  story  on  can¬ 
didate  Nixon.  “Once  airborne,  we’d  have 
been  out  of  contact  for  three  hours. 
First  edition  would  have  gone,”  explained 
Oberdorfer. 

A  few  months  later,  the  new  Administra¬ 
tion  was  to  recognize  wryly  what  he  can 
do  with  a  few  hours’  lead  time.  The  Post¬ 
master  General  arrived  3t  a  recent  Con¬ 
gressmen’s  breakfast  to  outline  secret  plans 
for  modernization  of  the  U.S.  Post  Office 


— and  found  they’d  read  them  already  in 
that  morning’s  Washington  Post. 

President  watchers  have  to  work  harder  to 
find  what’s  beneath  the  Nixon  Administra¬ 
tion’s  smooth  veneer.  Time  said  the  other 
day.  It  recognized  Oberdorfer  as  a  standout 
among  the  elite  White  House  press  corps. 

Through  a  series  of  interviews  by  Ober-  * 
dorfer  and  other  staff  writers.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Post  probably  has  done  more  to  get 
cautious  Cabinet  members  on  record  with 
their  views  than  any  other  paper. 

It  is,  after  all,  the  newspaper  that 
“reaches  the  breakfast  tables  of  Congress.” 
And  nearly  half  a  million  more. 


Rtprtttnled  by:  Gtntral—Sawycr.  Ferguson,  Walker.  Finenciel»Grant  Webb 
&  Co.  Hotels  li  Resorts— Metropolitan  Publishers  Representatives.  Inc.,  Lou 
Robbins  (N.Y.  and  NJ.).  Comics— Puck.  Rotogravure— Metropolitan  Sunday 
Newspapers.  Internatienal— international  Herald  Tribune.  Paris:  The  United 
Kingdom.  Europe  and  India:  Antonio  Sambrotta.  Rome:  Italy;  Media  Representa¬ 
tives  Inc.,  Manila,  Tokyo:  The  Far  East;  Epoch  Publicity  Agency.  Taipei:  Taiwan; 
Parker  Associated  Representations  (R^.)  Ltd.,  Sydney:  Australia;  C.  K.  Beckett, 


Since  1964... 
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Metropolitan  Presses 
are  equipped  with  M-G-D 
Unit  Drives,  totaling  .SOCT 


units. 


600 


When  you’re  FIRST  in 
press  drives,  there  has 
to  be  a  reason. 


FINCOR,  INC. 

Subsidiary  of 

MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER,  INC. 


★★★★★★ 

MATT  \X^EINSTOCK  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  reports  tliat  a 
tv  director  was  so  intrigued  by  a  line  in  a  news  release  from  Mayor 
Sam  Yorty’s  office  that  he  has  it  framed  on  his  office  wall.  Headec 
“\^ords  to  Live  By,”  the  release  states  unequivocally,  “It  is  nn 
understanding  that  it  has  been  determined  that  the  concept  ap¬ 
pears  feasible  if  it  can  be  financed.”  .  .  .  THE  WALL  STREE'l 
JOURNAL  reports  that  a  Bank  of  America  newspaper  ad  witli 
pictures  of  five  bank  robbery  suspects  photographed  last  December 
via  concealed  cameras  got  a  good  response.  Four  of  the  suspect 
have  been  apprehended  and  the  bank  says  information  on  the  fifth 
is  still  coming  in.  (How’s  that  for  newspaper  advertising’s  pulling 
power?)  .  .  .  WHILE  SPEAKING  of  newspaper  advertising:  Leland 
J.  Adams  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Gazette,  has  spent  3.1 
years  in  ad  sales  and  was  recently  initiated  into  the  circulation  dis¬ 
tribution  and  sales  problems  for  the  last  year  and  a  half.  “Here’s 
all  that’s  necessary  to  be  a  successful  circulation  manager,”  he 
says.  “Make  sure  the  news  department  has  ALL  of  the  latest  news 
in  each  edition  but  doesn’t  ever  go  beyond  deadlines  .  .  .  Always 
have  an  early  press  start  with  no  web-breaks  or  delays  ...  All 
mailing  rooms,  whether  operated  manually  or  semi-automatically, 
should  have  at  least  two  complete  back-up  operations  .  .  .  Truck 
fleet  is  more  efficient  when  it  has  exclusive  use  of  all  roadways  .  .  . 
Carrier  organization  is  most  efficient  when  turnover  is  under  100% 

.  .  .  Subscriptions  are  all  paid  in  advance  for  the  first  100  years 

and  NO  subscriber  ever  moves  or  stops  a  paper.”  ... 

«  «  « 

FOURTH  ESTATE  QUOTES:  “There’s  nothing  like  a  free 
pass  or  two  to  make  newsmen  out  of  all  the  world,”  says  editor 
Fred  McCaffrey  of  the  Albuquerque  News  in  print  after  attending 
the  opening  of  the  Albuquerque  Sports  Stadium.  (Freebies  For¬ 
ever  ! )  .  .  .  “A  barefoot  woman  of  about  50  was  found  dead  Mon¬ 
day,  wrapped  in  a  U.S.  mail  bag  and  a  gunny  sack,  apparently 
a  victim  of  a  murderer,”  exclaimed  an  item  in  a  Chicago  paper, 

“I  guess  you  might  say  that,”  wryly  mused  a  former  police  reporter 
.  .  .  UNITED  FEATURES  SYNDICATE  columnist  Don  Mac  Learn 
says  “the  U.S.  is  considering  swapping  newsmen  with  Red  China 
.  .  .  and  for  Walter  Lippmann  we  ought  to  get  at  least  a  Chinese 
copy  boy,”  and  for  himself  “44  Chinese  reporters  and  a  good  short¬ 
stop.”  .  .  .  “I’LL  WAGER  YOUR  Ph.D  .’s  piece  is,”  says  Frank  I 

Tyger,  “Less  a  news  story,  more  a  thesis.”  .  .  . 

”  *  *  * 

DOWN  FOR  THE  COUNT 
Writing  heads  can  be  funny. 

That’s  fine! 

But  the  fun  usually  ends 
On  the  very  last  line. 

—Rill  Rubins 

I  *  *  * 

INSPIRED  BY  BILL  TERHUNE’S  “Thirty”  limerick  in  a  re¬ 
cent  Readers’  Column,  Harry  E.  Carlton,  ass’t.  PR  director  for 
State  University  of  New  York,  took  pen  in  hand  and  wrote: 

PR 

A  public  relator  named  Villding 

Pleaded  guilty  to  sheer  lily-gilding. 

He’d  made  a  reflection 

Of  his  office  section. 

Then  shouted:  “I’ve  imaged  a  building!”  ! 

*  ♦  * 

HEADY  HEADS  &  SUCH:  “Indiana  Becomes  Seat  For  Quality  j 
Underwear” — Indianapolis  Star  .  .  .  Over  the  story  about  a  new 
police  graduate  named  Edward  G.  Robinson,  the  Detroit  News  I 
admonished:  “Thugs  Take  Note:  Cop  Is  Little  Seizer”  .  .  .  “Chi-  [ 
sox  Blank  Oakland,  3-0,  Behind  John” — Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal- 
Gazette  .  .  .  “Telegraph  Club  To  Observe  Birth” — Newark  (N.J.)  | 

Evening  News  .  .  .  “Attention  Telegraphers:  — . —  j 

-  .  —  —  .  ” — The  Fresno  (Calif.) 

Bee — (See  what  blabbermouths  those  telegraph  people  are!)  .  ,  . 
Over  the  story  about  a  drive  by  the  WCTU  to  get  3-year-old8  to 
vow  never  to  drink  all  their  lives  the  San  Jose  Mercury-News 
headed  the  yarn:  “Half-Pints  Take  The  Pledge”  .  .  .  Over  the  story 
of  Notre  Dame  going  co-ed,  the  Chicago  Daily  News  chuckled: 

“It’s  Official,  Men:  Notre  Going  Dame.”  .  .  .  “See  Oui  Chance 
for  DeG  in  Vote” — New  York  Sunday  News  .  .  .  “Ladies  send  sex¬ 
ual  messages  to  President” — E&P. 
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Each  spring,  50  of  the  nation's  loveliest  High 
School  Seniors  fly  to  Mobile  for  America's  Junior 
Miss  Pageant  held  in  Mobile's  huge  Municipal 
Auditorium.  This  year  the  young  lovelies  jetted 
to  this  Gulf  Coast  port  city  direct  from  o  White 
House  tea.  The  eyes  of  the  nation  focus  upon 
their  favorite  young  entrants.  Families  and 
friends  flock  here  for  the  big  event.  Tourism  is 
booming  in  this  historic  area  which  dates  back 
to  the  early  1700s.  Industry  is  booming  too  in 
Mobile  and  Pascagoula.  Your  advertising  dollar 
covers  both  areas  when  invested  in 


A  Newhouse  Newspaper 


(the  niobilc  Press  Register 


EVENING 


SUNDAY 


MORNING 


Editor  &  Publisher 

e  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

Rob«r(  U.  Brown  James  Wright  Brown 

Publisher  and  Editor  Publisher,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 


Charter  Member,  Audit 
Bureau  oi  Cimlatioas 
Member,  Amencan 
Busaneas  Preat  Inc. 


6  Mo.  average  net  paid  December  31,  1968 — 2S,7St 
Renewal  Kate  75.91% 


VI  race  with  catastrophe^ 

Laurence  F.  O’Brien,  tlien  Postmaster  Cieneral,  tlescrilietl  tlie  Post 
Office  Department  in  tliose  terms  two  years  ago  when  he  first  made 
tfie  proposal  that  it  should  be  ojierated  by  a  government-owned  cor- 
jxtration.  Anyone  who  has  had  to  deal  with  the  Post  Office  on  a  reg¬ 
ular  basis  knows  how  prophetic  that  statement  was.  Catastrophe  has 
l>een  winning  slowly  but  surely. 

The  idea  of  a  government  corporation  to  imjirove  the  efficiency 
of  the  postal  sers  ice  has  gained  favor  in  most  places  except  in  Cong¬ 
ress  and  among  the  unions  representing  postal  workers.  It  even 
gained  the  approval,  at  first,  of  the  nation’s  newspa|jers  who  were 
thinking  only  of  getting  better  mail  sersice  and  not  in  terms  of  what 
it  might  cost  in  additional  dollars. 

President  Nixon’s  message  last  week  makes  it  clear  how  costly  this 
pro|x>sal  might  be  to  the  nation’s  newspapers  and  other  users  of  sec¬ 
ond  class  mail  service.  Under  the  new  arrangement  no  class  of  mail 
would  be  carried  at  less  than  cost  unless  Congress  s|)ecifically  ordered 
certain  kinds  of  “public  service”  mail  to  be  carried  at  a  loss  and  reim¬ 
bursed  the  piostal  system  for  that  loss. 

Not  since  the  category  was  treated  has  Congress  acknowledged  a 
public  sersice  was  being  iierformetl  by  the  supposedly  fast  and  in¬ 
expensive  distribution  of  information  through  second  class.  It  is  not 
tcx)  late  to  do  so.  Unless  it  hap|)cns.  the  tc)st  of  mailing  a  newspaper 
or  magazine  via  second  class,  which  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years, 
will  more  than  double  again  in  the  next  five  years. 

It  will  be  the  public  that  will  suffer  under  the  high  cost  of  reading. 


Tha  Oldbtt  Publithart'  and  AdvartUait' 
Nawspapar  in  Amarica 

With  which  hat  baan  margad:  Tha  Journaliit 
attablithad  March  22.  1884;  Nawtpapardom 

atfablithad  March,  1892;  tha  Fourth  Ettata 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publithar,  Juno  29, 
1901;  Advartiting,  January  22,  1925. 

Eiacutiva  Editor:  Jeroma  H.  Walkar 

Atsociata  Editors:  Paulina  Ettlinger,  Nawton  H. 
Fulbright,  Donald  W.  Malay,  Susan  Pilchik, 
Craig  Tomkinson. 

Midwatt  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Pacific  Coatt  Editor:  Campbell  Watson. 
Washington  Corratpondant:  Luther  A.  Hutton 
Advartiting  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubnar 

Salat  Rapratantativat:  William  F.  Hamilton 
R  Steven  Ward,  Earl  W.  Wilkan,  John  C 
Wilson. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assittant  to  the  Publithar  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 
Clattifiad  Advartiting  Manager:  John  Johnson 

Marketing  and  Rataaich  Manager:  Albert  E 
Wait. 

Librarian:  James  Santangelo. 

Treasurer:  William  J.  Teresky. 


OFFICES 


Restrictive  covenant 


General:  850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022.  Phone;  212-752-7050.  TELEX  12  5102. 


The  agreement  Itetween  the  National  .\sscHiation  of  Broadcasters 
(representing  some  television  networks  and  most  of  the  television  sta¬ 
tions)  and  the  National  Cable  Television  Association  (representing 
the  companies  that  deliver  television  signals  by  wire  directly  intcy  the 
home)  which  allots  spheres  of  inlluence  to  each,  is  so  restrictive  that 
it  will  never  be  approved  by  Congress  or  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  our  opinion. 

The  agreement  is  being  hailed  as  a  great  compromise  by  some  broad¬ 
casters.  It  is  beyond  our  imagination  to  conceive  how  a  covenant 
establishing  ground  rules  for  comjx;tition,  protecting  existing  broad¬ 
casting  networks  from  com|)etition  from  cable  networks  in  exchange 
for  limited  im|K)rtation  of  programs  from  other  cities  by  the  cable 
systems  can  |K>ssibly  be  found  legal. 

If  the  FCC,  Justice  and  Congress  approve  this  technicpie  of  slicing 
up  the  market  place  into  a  modern  cartel  operation,  then  there  is 
every  reason  to  exjiect  that  the  current  effort  to  limit  joint  owner¬ 
ship  of  newspa|)ers  and  broadcasting  stations  should  be  terminated. 

Certainly,  owners  of  newspaf>er  and  broadcasting  properties, 
whether  they  be  broadcasters  or  publishers,  have  never  asked  anyone 
to  agree  that  they  would  not  enter  the  market  to  compete.  The  net¬ 
works,  in  this  instance,  have  extracted  a  promise  from  cable  owners 
that  they  will  not  com|>ete.  It  is  so  blatant  that  if  it  is  approved  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  the  I'ucson  decision  should  be  reversed. 
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The  newspaper: 
^people’s  college^ 

iiy  Wayne  A.  Norton 

111  former  times,  newspapers  were  a 
source  of  primary  education  for  men  new¬ 
ly  arrived  on  these  shores.  The  daily  press 
helped  countless  immigrants  to  learn  Eng¬ 
lish  and  to  learn  about  the  government. 
Society,  and  way  of  life  in  this  country. 

No  doubt,  in  those  days  before  free  public 
(ducation,  some  “native  born”  Americans 
discovered  similar  benefits  in  their  daily 
new  spaper. 

Today,  however,  all  but  a  few  get  at 
least  a  high  school  education,  and  the 
immigrants  do  not  come  in  as  great  num¬ 
bers.  When  they  get  here,  they  already 
are  likely  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
English  and,  thanks  to  mass  communica¬ 
tions,  they  hopefully  know  more  about 
our  way  of  life  than  their  predecessors 
did. 

Nevertheless,  newspapers  still  have  an 
important  educational  role  to  play  in  soc¬ 
iety — as  the  biggest  and  best  source  of 
continuing  education  for  our  adult  popu¬ 
lation.  Long  ago,  Henry  Ward  Beecher 
said,  “Newspapers  are  the  schoolmasters 
of  the  common  people.”  Others  have  said 
much  the  same  thing  since. 

W  illiam  S.  Carlson,  former  publisher  of 
The  Blade  in  Toledo,  put  it  this  way: 

"The  daily  press  is  the  people's  college. 

It  gives  them  a  view  of  the  world  of 
science,  civic  affairs,  world  events,  gov¬ 
ernment,  finance,  arts,  and  music.” 

And  Dr.  George  W'.  Crane,  concluded  . 
an  entire  column  on  the  subject  with  this 
statement:  “We  have  radio,  tv,  and  maga¬ 
zines,  too,  to  help  enlighten  our  people 
hut  the  newspaper  is  our  greatest  single 
protector  and  best  educator!” 

Despite  such  statements,  it  seems  that 
many  newspapermen  forget  this  important 
role  of  the  press,  and  the  general  public 
seems  hardly  aware  of  it  at  all.  Probably 
the  average  consumer  of  news,  when  he 
thinks  about  it,  thinks  he  is  being  in¬ 
formed,  not  educated.  Possibly  there  is  a 
basic  difference  between  education  and 
information.  Sometimes,  however,  the  line 
is  blurred.  Even  in  straight  news  stories, 
education  often  filters  in  “between  the 
lines.” 

For  example,  suppose  that  in  a  story 
on  a  controversial  bill  passed  by  your 
state  legislature  and  vetoed  by  the  gover¬ 
nor,  it  is  reported  that  a  two-thirds  vote 
of  the  lawmakers  is  necessary  to  override 
the  governor.  This  is,  obviously,  the  same 
type  of  information  which  would  be  im¬ 
parted  in  a  high  school  civics  course  or  a 
college  course  in  state  government. 

In  the  recent  furor  over  Justice  Abe  For- 
tas.  the  press  appropriately  noted  that  only 
once  in  the  history  of  this  country  had  a 
Supreme  Court  justice  been  impeached — 
and  he  was  acquitted.  A  story  of  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Judge  W'arren  E.  Burger  to 
succeed  Chief  Justice  Earl  W'arren  in¬ 
cluded  this  paragraph: 

“Only  once  in  history  has  the  Senate 
absolutely  rejected  a  chief-justice  ap- 
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pointee.  This  was  John  Rutledge,  who 
was  appointed  by  George  Washington  in 
179.'j  and  who  fell  victim  to  the  growing 
bitterness  between  the  fledgling  Federa¬ 
list  and  Democratic-Republican  parties.” 

One  science  writer  has  termed  this  type 
of  material  “educational  fallout,”  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  basic  textbook  science  to  which 
readers  of  news  about  space  shots  are  ex¬ 
posed. 

The  “fallout”  is  extensive  in  many 
straight  news  stories,  but  the  educational 
material  carried  by  newspapers  extends 
far  beyond  mere  “fallout.”  Many  inter¬ 
pretive  newspaper  articles  couhl  hardly 
be  called  anything  but  educational. 

A  few  years  ago,  when  former  Presi¬ 
dent  Lyndon  Johnson  proposed  that  Con¬ 
gress  end  the  literacy  test  requirement 
for  voting  in  states  where  minority  regis¬ 
tration  was  low,  the  Blade  had  a  jiiece 
pointing  out  that  these  tests  represented 
the  last  so-called  “legal”  barrier  which 
vari<»us  .S«)uthern  states  had  erected  to 
prevent  the  Negro  from  voting. 

The  story  cited  the  other  “legal”  bar¬ 
riers  which  had  met  their  demise — grand¬ 
father  clauses,  white  primaries,  and  poll 
taxes.  It  then  trai  ed  the  history  of  literacy 
tests  and  previous  attempts  to  outlaw 
them,  and  pointed  out  that  the  device  was 
not  “invented”  by  a  .Southern  state,  but 
in  Connecticut.  If  this  was  not  a  lesson 
in  history  and  political  science,  what  was 
it':* 

Later,  when  Johnson  announced  that 
he  would  have  his  gall  bladder  removed, 
both  major  wire  services  did  “background¬ 
ers,”  pointing  out  the  function  of  the  gall 
bladder  in  the  human  system,  how  and 
why  it  <ould  malfunction,  what  the  symp¬ 
toms  are  when  this  happens,  and  what 
might  be  expected  in  an  operation  btr  its 
removal.  In  other  w«>rd.s,  the  background¬ 
ers  gave  the  reatlers  a  lesson  in  medical 
science. 

If  you  want  current  examples  of  les¬ 
sons  in  medicine,  science,  history,  or  po¬ 
litical  .science,  they  may  be  readily  found 
almost  every  day  in  almost  any  newspa¬ 
per.  With  the  trend  to  interpretive  report¬ 
ing,  this  is  true  now  more  than  ever  be¬ 
fore. 

Appearing  even  more  regularly,  how¬ 
ever,  are  syndicated  columns  which  deal 
with  everything  from  health  and  medi¬ 
cine  and  the  foreign  and  domestic  policy 
of  this  «'ountry  to  economics  and  fashion. 
These  same  subjects  are  taught  in  uni¬ 
versity  physical  education  departments,  po¬ 
litical  science,  social  science  and  history 
departments,  economics  and  business  ad¬ 
ministration  departments,  and  home  econ¬ 
omics  departments. 

The  annual  “achievement”  or  “progress'' 
editions  which  many  newspapers  put  out, 
in  which  the  editors  take  a  long  look  at 
the  year  just  passed  and  attempt  an  edu¬ 
cated  glance  into  the  year  just  ahead, 
probably  represent  the  daily  pres.s’  finest 
efforts  in  the  educational  arena.  Virtually 
everything  in  these  editions  might  be 
classified  as  educational,  and  the  material 
could  be  categorized  in  many  different 
academic  fields. 

As  the  Southeast  Missourian  of  Gape 
Girardeau  said  in  an  editorial  on  Febru¬ 
ary  22,  the  day  it  published  its  special 
edition,  “Those  who  take  the  time  to  read 
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the  -Xchievement  Edition  in  full  will  re¬ 
ceive  a  liberal  education  in  the  activities 
of  Cape  Girardeau  and  the  area.” 

On  occasion,  these  special  editions  go 
beyond  the  two-year  period  normally  cov¬ 
ered.  In  1963,  for  example,  the  Sunday 
Gazette-Mail  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  pub¬ 
lished  a  276-page  edition  on  the  anniver¬ 
sary  of  West  V  irginia's  100th  year  of  state¬ 
hood.  There  is  no  doiiht  that  those  who 
read  this  edition  carefully  and  thoroughly 
gained  as  much  education  as  if  they  had 
taken  16  semester  hours  of  college  work 
in  the  appropriate  courses  at  West  Vir¬ 
ginia  University. 

.\nd  on  May  2.1,  the  Sunday  edition  of 
the  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphi.s, 
Tenn.,  included  a  152-page,  magazine-for¬ 
mat  supplement  in  observance  of  the  city’s 
sesquicentennial.  It  covered  more  history 
of  the  city  than  would  two  courses  in  the 
same  subject  at  Memphis  State  L^niver- 
sity. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  decade  of  the 
60's  that  editors  and  publishers  have  gen¬ 
erally  realized  the  “relevance”  of  news¬ 
papers  in  the  classroom  as  an  excellent 
way  to  supplement  and  amplify  the  topics 
our  children  study  daily.  But  they  might 
be  surprised  to  find  out  how  many  par¬ 
ents  regard  this  as  a  scheme  to  get  chil¬ 
dren  into  the  habit  of  reading  newspapers 
so  they  will  become  subscribers  when  they 
reach  adulthood. 

The  public  needs  to  be  ediu'ated  other¬ 
wise.  It  also  needs  to  be  told  about  the 
value  of  the  newspaper  as  a  source  of 
continuing  education — editors  and  publish¬ 
ers  haven’t  even  begun  to  properly  em¬ 
phasize  this  aspect  of  newspapering. 

This  can  only  be  accomplished  through 
the  efforts  of  a  national  group.  F'or  open¬ 
ers,  perhaps  the  sponsors  of  National 
Newsjiaper  Week  would  like  to  undertake 
the  assignment. 

*  *  * 

(Wayne  A.  Norton  is  an  Instructor  of 
Journalism  at  Southeast  Misszmri  State 
C.ollege,  ('.ape  (iirardeaii,  Missouri.) 


Short  Takes 

Southem  California’s  worst  siege  of 
rein  in  more  than  30  years  eased  today. 
— Nashville  (Tenn.)  Banner. 

♦  « 

We  received  good  wishes  and  congratu¬ 
lations  from  fiends  and  executives  of  the 
company  my  husband  is  associated  with. 
— Oakland  (Calif.)  Tribune, 

*  *  * 

They  said  $5,000  was  raised  by  their 
campaign  committee,  called  Santa  Clar- 
ans  for  Goof  Government. — San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury. 

*  *  « 

The  Isle  of  Wight  is  rust  off  the  British 
coast  near  Southampton. — Henderson 
(Ky.)  Gleaner  &  Journal. 

*  •  * 

What  is  happening  shows  an  intensifi¬ 
cation  in  the  academic  civil  war  and  a 
loss  for  the  swindling  band  of  moderates. 
— Washington  Post. 

*  *  * 

They  managed  to  unlick  and  escape 
through  one  <loor. — San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

*  *  * 

(KAP  pay!  f2  earh  for  amusina  lypnaraphiral 
rrrnm  from  tirwupapcra.) 
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N^\brkis 
a  tough  sell 


The  questions  keep  getting  harder  all  the  time. 

Maybe  you  don’t  have  to  know  all  the  answers,  but  It 
helps.  It  helps,  too,  if  you’ve  leveled  the  way  before 
the  questions  start.  As  Chicago  Today  does  with  Its 
advertising  campaign  on  the  Advertising  News  Page 
of  The  New  York  Times.  Which  is  where  New  York 
agencymen  find  a  lot  of  answers  every  day.  Because 
The  New  York  Times  is  their  daily  trade  news  head¬ 
quarters.  Ask  us  for  the  full  story.  Media  Advertising 
Department,  229  West  43d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036;  (212)  556-1455. 

Sl|(  2|ork  S^tmeis 

sells  space  In  New  York 
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QiicagpTod^ 
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It  rvcfung  nrw«ip*pm  hadn't 
rOr  M  le««t  not  to  km  pace 

wtth  today's  youngrr.  busirr  peopw  ) 
Sotwrsrt  out  locrcaiea  nrwkindof 
rvctWMDOprr 

DMcrmt  in  sizr.  difffftfti  in  format, 
difftrmi  in  toor  than  anv  tvwting  paper 
Chicago  has  srm  to  date 

1iK  Srst  issue  hit  the  newsstands 
ihtsisrHi 

Chkaffo  Today.  . 

Compati  RHr\  ant  Easy  to  nratf 
people  iS^*****  rroMy  rtiakn  sense  Ibr 

Whith  farIncB  us  to  ibr  moral  of  all  this 
If  a  nesrspaper  makes  tensf  for  peopk. 
shouldn't  it  make  sense  for  advert  iocrt  loo'* 
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Top  management  has  key  role 
in  deciding  on  new  equipment- 


The  name  of  the  game 
hai4  changed.  So  has  the 
game.  Not  too  many  years 
ago  the  Production  Man¬ 
agement  Conference  was 
known  as  the  Mechanical 
Conference. 

In  those  days,  attendance 
at  these  meetings  was  al¬ 
most  exclusively  limited  to 
foremen,  mechanieal  super¬ 
intendents  and  production 
managers.  This  was  a  per¬ 
fectly  normal  situation,  be¬ 
cause  the  major  decisions 
regarding  capital  outlays 
for  equipment  involved  few 
basic  changes  in  technique 
or  process. 

A  press  was  a  press,  a 
linecasting  machine  was  a 
linecasting  machine.  When 
they  wore  out  they  were  re¬ 
placed  by  essentially  the 
same  thing.  So  there  was 
little,  if  any  need  for  top 
management  to  spend  time 
on  such  relatively  routine 
decisions. 

Then  came  the  revolu¬ 
tion.  For  nearly  50  years 
the  printing  industry  lay 
technologically  dormant.  It 
had  drifted  through  a  half 
century  riding  the  coat  tails 
of  Mergenthaler’s  inven¬ 
tion.  Suddenly  we  Rip  Van 
Winkle  publishers  shook 
ourselves  and  found  we 
had  slumbered  too  long. 
The  electronic  age  was  upon 
ns,  in  fact  it  almost  passed 
us  by. 

During  the  last  10  years, 
the  newspaper  business  has 
more  than  made  up  for  its 
drowsiness.  And  so  have 
our  friends,  the  suppliers 
and  manufacturers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  us 
find  we  must  run,  or  at 
least  walk  swiftly  in  order 
to  stay  up  to  date.  The 
pace  of  invention  and 
change  is  almost  beyond 
belief. 

A  visit  to  the  exhibit 
area  of  the  Production 


— says  ANPA/RI  President  Richard  C.  Steele 

Management  Conference  in  devices.  Of  equal  impor-  heavy  trend  toward  offset 
Chicago  next  week  will  tance  is  the  concern  being  printing,  for  example, 
make  your  head  swim  with  shown  in  improving  the  documents  this  concern  for 
hundreds  of  new  ideas,  quality  of  newspapers  from  more  readable,  better-illus- 
processes,  and  cost-cutting  a  print  point  of  view.  The  trated  publications. 

iContivHPfi  nn  10) 
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RICHARD  C.  STEELE,  publithar  of  fho  Worcotfor  (Mau.)  Tel*9ram,  Evonin9  oaxofta  and  Sunday 
Tola9ram,  and  pratidanf  of  fha  Amarican  Nawspapar  Publithart  Awociation  Raiaarch  Intfifufo,  tfandi 
bafora  an  aiparimantat  prau  fhaf  hit  nawtpapart'  production  mana9ar,  Bill  Wainrich,  hat  davalopad. 
It  faaturat  a  vacuum  lockup  cylindar  for  uta  in  convartin9  convantional  laffarpratt  unift  for  tha  uta  of 
plattic  platat  and  thin  matal  platat. 
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‘brass’  goes 


(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  Prmluetion  Manage¬ 
ment  Conferenee  now  at- 
traets  more  ami  more  con¬ 
trollers,  treasurers,  busi- 
More  ami  more  ness  managers,  general 
managers,  and  publishers. 
And  this  trend  is  increas¬ 
ing.  Of  equal  importance  is 
.  the  numl)er  of  editors  who 

to  conference  attende<l  the  sessions  to 
learn  about  new  processes, 
for  ideas  on  Ours  is  a  sophisticate<l 
business  and  profession  to- 
1..  .•  dav.  Plastic  plates  that 
prof  c  ion  gtereotyping  and 

improve  printing  quality; 
computerize*!  type-setting; 
electronic  etliting  by  cath- 
o<le  ray  tube;  morgues 


stored  in  computers  for  in¬ 
stant  retrieval ;  computers 
talking  to  computers  .  .  . 
we  could  go  on  and  on,  but 
this  is  a  small  sample  of 
the  galaxy  of  innovation 
available  to  the  newspaper 
industry  today.  And  tomor¬ 
row  will  l»e  even  better. 

I  can  think  of  no  more 
interesting  or  exciting  time 
to  be  in  the  newspaper 
business  than  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  moment.  For  the  first 
time  in  several  decades  an 
opportunity  exists  for  the 
creation  of  more  news¬ 
papers  at  lower  costs  if  we 
continue  to  pursue  the  im¬ 
provements  that  have  l>een 


attained.  This  calls  for  a 
common  sense  and  stall's- 
manlike  attitude  on  the 
part  of  organized  labor 
working  constructively  for 
the  good  of  the  industry. 
Records  show  there  are 
more  people  employed  hy 
newspapers  than  ever  lie- 
fore.  This,  despite  the  use 
on  a  broad  scale  of  labor- 
saving  devices.  It  provi's, 
beyond  doubt  that  progress 
by  the  printing  industry 
lienefits  everyboily  .  .  .  the 
publisher,  the  employees, 
the  readers,  and  the  nation. 
What  lietter  objective  could 
one  ask  for? 


Opening  in  Chicago  Sunday,  June  8 

Displays  take  40,000  square  feet 
at  ANPA  production  conference 


Sunday,  June  8,  is  the  open- 
inp  day  of  the  41st  annual 
ANPA/RI  Production  Manage¬ 
ment  Conference  at  the  Conrad 
Hilton  Hotel  in  Chicago. 

Billed  as  the  largest  hotel  in 
the  world,  the  Hilton  will  house 
all  the  activities  of  the  con¬ 
ference  including  the  equipment 
exhibition.  Conference  officials 
had  to  increase  the  display  area 
from  .30,000  square  feet  to  40,- 
000  to  accommodate  the  space 
demands  of  the  100  exhibitors. 
The  exhibition  will  open  at  noon 
Sunday  and  the  technical  ses¬ 
sions  will  begin  Monday  at  9:30 
a.  m. 

Consistent  with  last  year’s 
policy,  the  registration  fee  will 
again  be  $10  instead  of  the  $20 
charged  in  previous  years. 
There  is  no  admission  fee  for  the 
exhibit  area. 

Leading  off  the  session  on 
Monday  will  be  Bailey  K.  How¬ 
ard,  president  and  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  Field  Enterprises 
Inc.,  which  publishes  the 
Chicago  Sun-Tinte»  and  Chicago 
Dailg  Nmra.  He  will  welcome 
the  group  to  Chicago  and  intro¬ 
duce  Marshall  Field,  senior  vice- 
president  of  Field  Enterprises, 
who  will  give  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress. 

Plans  and  programs  for  the 
ANPA  Research  Institute  for 
the  coming  year  will  be  outlined 
by  its  newly  elected  President, 
Richard  C.  Steele,  publisher  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele¬ 
gram  and  Gazette. 

Some  economic  problems  fac¬ 
ing  newspapers  will  be  covered 
by  the  next  speaker,  John  H.  C. 
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Riley,  business  manager  of  the 
Santa  Rosa  (Calif.)  Press  Dem¬ 
ocrat,  in  a  talk  entitled  “The 
Profit  and  Loss  Statement  of 
Newspaper  Production”. 

Canadian  ROP  color  develop¬ 
ments  and  techniques  will  be 
discussed  by  Harry  Templar, 
supervisor  of  technical  services 
of  the  Canadian  Daily  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association. 

Following  Templar’s  illus¬ 
trated  talk,  J.  P.  Grant,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  ANPA  Production 
Management  Committee,  pro¬ 
duction  manager  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  Julian  J. 
Eberle,  production  operations 
director  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Post,  will  focus  the 
meeting’s  attention  on  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  work  schedule  for  the 
next  year  and  what  it  has  ac¬ 
complished  in  the  past  year. 

Part  of  the  talk  will  be  de¬ 
voted  to  project  reports  for  the 
various  subcommittees. 

T uenday’s  M-ssion 

The  Tue.sday  session  entitled, 
“Accepting  the  Challenge”,  will 
hear  reports  on:  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  making  the 
switch  from  letterpress  to  offset; 
how  papers  have  adjusted  time¬ 
sharing  computer  systems  to 
typesetting;  and  how  new  de¬ 
velopments  in  newspaper  tech¬ 
nology  are  tested. 

Leading  off  this  session  will 
be  James  S.  Copley,  chairman 
of  Copley  Newspapers,  with 
“The  Sacramento  Union  Story”. 
It  will  be  the  story  of  that 
paper’s  complete,  one-shot  con¬ 


version  to  offset  in  1968,  and  the 
paper’s  use  of  special  control 
and  color  registration  systems. 

Copley  will  be  followed  by 
Warren  G.  Wheeler  Jr.,  general 
manager  of  the  South  Bend 
(Ind.)  Tribune  w’ho  will  present 
a  paper  prepared  by  publisher 
Franklin  I).  Schurz  on  “The 
South  Bend  Tribune-Production 
Crusader”. 

Schurz  was  presented  an  out¬ 
standing  service  award  at  the 
April  ANPA  convention  in  New 
York. 

Schurz’s  paper  will  concern 
itself  with  the  testing  and  re¬ 
fining  of  developments  in  news¬ 
paper  technology. 

I 

Back  lo  offftel 

The  program  will  get  back 
to  the  subject  of  offset  with  the 
next  speaker,  Tippen  Davidson, 
executive  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Dagtona  Beach 
News-Journal.  Davidson  will 
tell  the  Florida  dailies’  “story” 
of  how  and  why,  with  a  morn¬ 
ing  and  evening  circulation  of 
over  65,000,  the  papers  con¬ 
verted  to  offset. 

Use  of  the  real-time-sharing 
computer  sy.stems  by  news¬ 
papers  will  be  the  subject  of  a 
talk  by  James  E.  Sauter,  vice- 
president  of  operations.  Booth 
Newspapers,  Detroit.  He  will  de¬ 
scribe  how  the  eight  Booth 
newspapers  in  Michigan  utilize 
the  group’s  two  Control  Data 
3.300s  located  at  Flint. 

Robert  Hentschell,  production 
manager  of  the  St.  Louis  (Mo.) 
Post-Duf  patch,  will  tell  “The 


St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Offset 
Story”,  presenting  the  offset 
question  from  the  .standpoint  of 
a  large  metro  daily.  The  Post- 
Dispatch  went  into  offset  with 
part  of  its  paper  since  last 
year’s  production  conference. 

Wednesday’s  session 

The  fourth  day’s  session  will 
be  divided  into  two  parts.  The 
first  part  will  focus  on,  “The 
Evolution  of  New  Letterpress 
Systems”  and  the  second  will 
take  a  look  at  “Computers  — 
The  Credibility  Gap”. 

Speakers  for  the  first  part  in¬ 
clude  William  1).  Rinehart,  as¬ 
sistant  general  manager  of 
ANPA/RI,  and  Peter  P.  Ro¬ 
mano,  director  of  the  production 
department.  They  will  discuss 
the  “Philosophy  and  Motiva¬ 
tion”  behind  the  development  of 
new  letterpress  plate  systems. 

Two  plastic  plate  systems  will 
be  discussed  by  representatives 
of  the  newspapers  currently  ex¬ 
perimenting  with  them. 

Willmott  Lewis  Jr.,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  will  report  on  the  W.  R. 
Grace  Company’s  Letterflex 
plate  and  V.  E.  Palmer,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  will  tell  of  his 
paper’s  experimentation  with 
the  Hylox  plate,  a  joint  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  Union  Carbide 
Corporation  and  the  Sta-Hi 
Corporation. 

Discussion  of  plate  develop¬ 
ments  will  end  with  a  presenta- 
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)p  beat  reporter  despite  credentials 


Chicago,  Ill. 

All  assi.stant  United  States 
jHtriot  attorney  testified  this 
»?ek  in  the  trial  of  three  police¬ 
man  accused  of  beating  John 
Liisi  ad,  27,  Chicago  Daily 
Wk’.s  reporter,  that  Linstead 
hid  tried  to  identify  himself. 
The  reporter  was  beaten  se- 
wrely  last  August  27  during 
the  I'emocratic  national  conven¬ 
tion. 

Nicholas  J.  Etten,  the  U.S. 
attorney  assigned  to  convention 
week  detail,  said  he  saw  several 
Iiolicemen,  “with  clubs  in  hand,” 
strike  at  Linstead.  He  said  no 
attempt  had  been  made  to  ar¬ 
rest  the  reporter.  He  testified: 

I  heard  the  individual  being 
struck,  say,  ‘I’m  a  newspaper 
i.an’  or  ‘I’m  with  the  press’.” 


Honors  given 
to  Columbia 
J-graduates 

The  Pulitzer  Traveling  Fel¬ 
lowships  for  1969  were  awarded 
(June  2)  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of 
•lournalism  to  William  Herbert 
Wilson,  Glendale,  Calif.;  Laur¬ 
ence  Allen  Learner,  Eugene, 
Ore.;  and  James  Herbert 
Stentzel,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

The  grants,  worth  $3,000  each, 
ire  presented  to  the  top-rank¬ 
ing  members  of  the  Journalism 
School’s  graduating  class  for 
travel  and  study  abroad. 

The  first  alternate  for  the 
Pulitzer  Traveling  Fellowships 
and  winner  of  the  Robert  E. 
Sherwood  Memorial  Scholarship 
is  William  Frederick  Seifert  Jr., 
Rockford,  Ill.  The  Sherwood 
Scholarship  will  enable  him  to 
undertake  independent  research 
in  some  field  of  American  life. 

Other  alternates  for  both  the 
Pulitzer  Fellowships  and  the 
Sherwood  Scholarship  are 
Charles  Pedlar  Kochakian,  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Ala.;  Barry  Charles 
Rascovar,  Baltimore;  and  Alan 
Ehrenhalt,  Chicago. 

Wilson,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  British  Columbia, 
worked  for  the  Regina  Leader- 
Post,  the  Vancouver  Sun  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  before 

Ratliff  ig  well 

A  report  of  the  death  of  Har¬ 
old  V.  Ratliff,  former  Texas 
sports  editor  of  the  AP,  in  E&P 
May  31  was  erroneous.  E&P 
has  been  advised  that  he  is  do¬ 
ing  very  well  after  suffering  a 
slight  stroke  and  heart  attack. 


Etten  said  that  when  the 
officers  took  a  few  steps  back¬ 
wards,  Linstead  demanded  their 
names  and  star  numbers.  The 
reporter  had  shouted  protests  to 
a  police  assault  on  two  girls  and 
a  youth  sitting  in  a  car  near  an 
intersection. 

After  Linstead  demanded  the 
policemen’s  names  they  fell 
back,  Etten  .said,  and  a  group 
of  bystanders  helped  the  re¬ 
porter  into  a  car  and  took  him 
to  a  hospital. 

Defendants  named 

Etten  identified  one  of  the 
officers  involved  as  Patrolman 
Edward  M.  Becht,  28.  Becht, 
Sgt.  George  Jurich,  36,  and 
Patrolman  Vincent  D’Amico, 
23,  are  charged  with  violating 


entering  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism. 

Learner  was  graduated  from 
Antioch  College  in  1964  with  a 
bachelor’s  degree  in  history  and 
from  the  University  of  Oregon 
in  1968  with  a  master’s  degree 
in  international  studies. 

Stentzel  is  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University  and  also  re¬ 
ceived  his  B.  1).  degree  from 
Union  Theological  Seminary  in 
1968. 

Seifert,  who  served  as  editor 
of  his  campus  newspaper  at 
Stanford  University,  was  press 
officer  for.  a  civil  rights  proj¬ 
ect  in  Mississippi  during  the 
summer  of  1964. 

Kochakian  was  graduated 
from  Columbia  College  in  1966 
and  was  a  reporter  for  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Times  before 
entering  the  school. 

Rascovar,  who  was  a  grad¬ 
uate  of  Dickinson  College,  was 
editor-in-chief  of  his  campus 
newspaper. 

Ehrenhalt  is  a  1968  graduate 
of  Brandeis  University,  where 
he  majored  in  psychology. 

Additional  awards  were  pre¬ 
sented  by  Richard  T.  Baker, 
acting  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism. 

‘A  superior  journalisl’ 

The  Henry  N.  Taylor  Award, 
given  to  a  member  of  the 
Journalism  School’s  Interna¬ 
tional  Division  who  has  demon¬ 
strated  the  qualities  of  a  su¬ 
perior  journalist,  went  to  In- 
dirjit  Badhwar  of  Ujhani, 
India. 

The  Robert  A.  Curry  Edi¬ 
torial  Prize  was  awarded  to 
Eric  Stuart  Pianin,  Oak  Park, 
Mich.,  a  1968  graduate  of 
Michigan  State  University. 

The  Class  Editing  Prize  was 
awarded  to  Miguel  Franken- 
feld  of  Santiago,  Chile,  who  at- 


Linstead’s  civil  rights.  If  con¬ 
victed  they  could  be  sentenced 
to  a  maximum  of  one  year  and 
fined  up  to  $1,000. 

Frank  Hanes,  photographer 
for  Chicago  Today  (at  conven¬ 
tion  time  Chicago’s  American) 
told  the  six  man,  six-woman  jury 
he  saw  Linstead  show  his  press 
credentials  to  policemen  on  a 
traffic  island  shortly  before  he 
was  beaten. 

John  Kifner,  a  New  York 
Times  reporter,  testified  that  he 
saw  no  provocation  for  the  as¬ 
sault  on  Linstead. 

Jeff  Kamen,  a  TV  reporter, 
said  he  saw  Linstead  beaten 
with  night  sticks.  He  testified 
he  saw  from  three  to  five  police¬ 
men  converge  on  the  auto  con¬ 
taining  the  girls  and  their  com¬ 


panion  and  order  its  occupants 
to  move  on.  The  incident  oc¬ 
curred  as  police  cleared  a  large 
crowd  of  convention  demon¬ 
strators  from  a  park  area. 

Kamen  said  the  policemen  be¬ 
gan  striking  the  auto  with  clubs 
and  then  hit  the  occupants. 

“There  was  an  outcry  from 
behind  the  car,”  Kamen  testi¬ 
fied,  “and  the  officers  turned  in¬ 
stantly  and  moved  toward  the 
person.  I  later  learned  he  was 
Linstead.”  Kamen  said  he  was 
about  1.5  feet  away  and  .saw  Lin¬ 
stead  being  beaten  after  he 
reached  into  his  pocket  in  an  ap¬ 
parent  attempt  to  reach  his 
press  credentials. 

Linstead  was  never  arreste<l 
or  charged.  Six  stitches  were 
taken  in  his  head  at  the  hospital. 


tended  Catholic  University  in  Times,  who  is  on  the  Journalism 
Santiago.  School  faculty,  was  given  to 

The  Cla.ss  of  1961  Photog-  John  Paul  Collins,  Tonawanda, 
raphy  Award,  which  honors  N.  Y.,  who  spent  two  years  in 
William  C.  Eckenberg,  retired  the  Peace  Corps  before  enter- 
photographer  of  the  New  York  ing  the  School. 

Oil  firm  invites  press 
to  adventure  in  Arctic 


In  an  age  when  “goodnight, 
David”  and  “goodnight,  Chet” 
have  become  hou.sehold  words  it 
comes  as  no  great  surprise  that 
“electronic  press  conferences” 
have  come  into  being. 

Officials  of  Humble  Oil  &  Re¬ 
fining  Co.  held  one  June  3  simul¬ 
taneously  in  New  York  and 
Washington — and  in  living  color. 

One-hundred-thirty-five  news¬ 
men  at  New  York’s  Overseas 
Press  Club  and  200  at  Wa.sh- 
ington’s  Madison  Hotel  were 
briefed  by  Humble  Oil  officials 
on  the  company’s  “Operation 
Northwest  Pas.sage.” 

Via  closed  circuit  tv  the  news¬ 
men  learned  that  Humble  Oil 
was  spending  $30  million  to 
send  an  ice-breaking  tanker,  the 
S.  S.  Manhattan,  steaming 
through  the  Arctic  ice  in  an 
effort  to  establish  a  sea  route 
to  the  newly-discovered  oilfields 
of  Prudhoe  Bay  on  Alaska’s 
North  Slope. 

Ten  newsmen  from  Alaska 
were  flown-in  for  the  press  con¬ 
ference  by  Humble  Oil  and  were 
part  of  the  audience  listening 
to  M.  A.  Wright,  Humble  Oil’s 
chairman  of  the  board,  and 
Stanley  B.  Hass,  project  man¬ 
ager  for  Humble  Oil’s  Arctic 
Marine  Task  Force.  In  the 
group  were:  Steve  Brent, 
Anchorage  News;  Bernie  Kosin- 
ski.  Anchorage  Times;  Joe  La- 
Rocca,  Fairbanks  News-Miner; 


Lew  Williams,  Ketchikan  Neus; 
Ot  Hampton,  Fairbanks  Jessen’s 
Weekly;  Vern  Metcalf,  Juneau 
Alaska  Empire;  Tim  Bradner, 
Anchorage  Today  In  Alaska; 
Scott  Foster  of  KENI,  Dean 
Berg  of  KTVA  and  Herh 
Shaindlin  of  KHAR. 

“It’s  just  great,”  said  Miss 
Pat  Moran,  associate  producer 
of  the  Hughes  Sports  Network, 
producers  of  the  televi.sed  con¬ 
ference. 

Charles  F.  Jones,  Humble 
Oil’s  president,  said  the  North¬ 
west  Passage  experiment  will 
unquestionably  be  an  adventure. 
“Becau.se  of  its  historical  signi¬ 
ficance  we  wonld  like  to  invite  a 
few  members  of  the  news  media 
to  share  it  with  us  on  board 
the  Manhattan,”  he  .said. 

“The  restricted  space  on 
board  ship,  the  weather,  and 
the  remote  location  of  the  tanker 
route  will  limit  the  number  of 
members  of  the  press  who  can 
be  accommodated.  What  we  ten¬ 
tatively  plan  to  do  is  pick  up 
writer-photographer  teams  — 
four  people  at  a  time — by  heli¬ 
copter  and  take  them  out  to  the 
ship  at  three  or  four  specific 
spots  along  its  route.” 

Newsmen  who  wish  to  partake 
of  what  board  chairman  Wright 
calls  Humble  Oil’s  “Ice  Follies” 
will  have  to  make  their  own 
way  to  Alaska,  there  to  be  fer¬ 
ried  via  helicopter  to  the  tanker. 
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Burger  holds  liberal 


and  religious  grounds  and  of 
exce^ive  commercials. 


Status  of  broadcasters 


views  on  free  press 


By  Luther  A.  Huston 


Washington 

If  opinions  written  during  his 
tenure  as  a  judge  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia  provide  a  cri¬ 
terion,  Judge  Warren  E.  Burger, 
Chief  Justice-designate  of  the 
United  States,  will  uphold  rights 
gruaranteed  the  press  by  the 
First  Amendment  when  be  be¬ 
comes  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Burger  had  few  cases 
involving  First  Amendment 
rights  during  his  13  years  on 
the  appellate  court.  In  several 
of  his  decisions,  however,  he 
strongly  maintained  the  right  of 
the  press  to  expose  abuses  to 
public  view  and  ruled  out  the 
right  of  regulatory  agencies  to 
make  “political  decisions”  in¬ 
consistent  with  the  public  inter¬ 
est. 

An  outstanding  case  in  which 
Judge  Burger  expressed  his 
views  on  First  Amendment 
rights  was  that  of  The  Liberty 
Lobby  V.  Drew  Pearson  and 
Jack  Anderson,  syndicated  col¬ 
umnists.  The  Liberty  Lobby 
sought  an  injunction  to  prevent 
Pearson  and  Anderson  from 
publishing  excerpts  from  letters 
and  documents  abstracted  from 
the  Lobby’s  files  by  an  employe 
and  turned  over  to  the  colum¬ 
nists. 


which  came  up  on  appeal,  had 
stated  that  the  question  before 
his  court  was  whether  it  could 
enjoin  newspapermen  from 
“publishing  copies  of  documents 
or  information  contained  in 
documents  that  the  newspaper¬ 
men  consider  newsworthy,  mere¬ 
ly  because  the  information  or 
copies  were  obtained  by  a 
breach  of  trust.” 

Judge  Holtzoflf  said  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  that  is 
safeguarded  by  the  Constitution 
“is  not  limited  by  such  informa¬ 
tion  as  is  personally  obtained 
by  newspapermen  by  observa¬ 
tion  or  from  official  statements 
or  in  any  other  open  way.”  He 
asserted  that  “it  would  be  a  far 
reaching  limitation  on  freedom 
of  the  press  if  courts  were  en¬ 
dowed  with  the  power  to  review 
the  manner  in  which  the  press 
obtains  its  information  and 
could  restrain  the  publication  of 
news  that  is  obtained  in  a  way 
that  the  Court  does  not  ap¬ 
prove.”  If  that  were  the  law — 
which  it  is  not — Judge  Holtzoff 
said,  “we  would  not  have  a  free 
press,  we  would  have  a  con¬ 
trolled  press.” 


In  favor  of  free  expre^Mon 


In  an  opinion  affirming  a 
lower  court  refusal  to  grant  the 
injunction.  Judge  Burger  said: 

“The  First  Amendment,  of 
course,  protects  the  free  ex¬ 
pression  and  exchange  of  ideas 
regardless  of  their  merit  because 
this  is  considered  imperative  to 
open  and  ‘robust  debate’  on  mat¬ 
ters  of  public  interest.  Any 
claim  that  seeks  prior  restraint 
on  publication  bears  a  heavy 
burden.  The  validity  of  any 
such  claim  depends  on  a  balance 
of  the  interests  sought  to  be 
protected  against  the  injury'  to 
free  utterance. 

“While  the  right  of  expression 
and  publication  is  not  absolute, 
the  balance  is  always  weighted 
in  favor  of  free  expression  and 
tolerance  for  error  is  afforded; 
some  utterances  are  protected 
not  because  of  their  merit  or 
truth  but  because  a  free,  open 
society  elects  to  take  calculated 
risks  to  keep  expression  unin¬ 
hibited.” 


May  be  precedenl 


Judge  Burger’s  opinion  re¬ 
jected  the  FCC’s  ruling  that  the 
appellants  had  no  standing  in 
the  absence  of  a  showing  of  eco¬ 
nomic  injury  and  denied  a  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  charges  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  He  remanded  the  case  to 
the  FCC  for  evidentiary  hear¬ 
ings  on  the  question  of  whether 
renewal  of  the  license  conformed 
with  the  FCC’s  obligation  to 
issue  licenses  only  where  issu¬ 
ance  or  renewal  would  be  in  the 
public  interest. 

In  his  opinion.  Judge  Burger 
explained  why  broadcasters  had 
a  different  status  than  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  matter  of  obligations 
imposed  by  law.  He  wrote: 

“The  argument  that  a  broad¬ 
caster  is  not  a  public  utility  is 
beside  the  point.  True  it  is  not  a 
public  utility  in  the  same  sense 
as  strictly  regulated  common 
carriers  or  purveyors  of  power, 
but  neither  is  it  a  purely  private 
enterprise  like  a  newspaper  or 
an  automobile  agency.  A  broad¬ 


caster  has  much  in  commo  i  wit'; 
a  newspaper  publisher,  1  ut  ht 
is  not  in  the  same  category  ii 
terms  of  public  obligatioi'S  in- 
posed  by  law. 

“A  broadcaster  seeks  and  j 
granted  the  free  and  exclusi^i 
use  of  a  limited  and  valuable 
part  of  the  public  domain;  vho 
he  accepts  that  franchise  it  ii 
burdened  by  enforceable  public 
obligations.  A  newspaper  can  be 
operated  at  the  whim  or  caprice 
of  its  owners;  a  broadcast  sta¬ 
tion  cannot.” 

All  of  which  might  cause 
some  apprehension  in  electronic 
journalism  circles  that  the  First 
Amendment  rights  of  broad¬ 
casters  might  be  viewed  differ¬ 
ently  than  those  of  the  printed 
media  if  Judge  Burger  looked 
at  them  through  the  spectacles 
of  a  Chief  Justice.  Lawyers  and 
others  who  know  Judge  Burger 
however,  are  certain  that  each 
First  Amendment  case  tha; 
came  before  him  would  be 
judged  on  the  basis  of  the  fact: 
and  the  law,  regardle.ss  o: 
whether  the  printed  press  o) 
audio  journalism  were  involved 


Mail  firm  does  Wisconsin  press 
Burger  release  continues  work 
for  White  House  with  students 


Judge  Alexander  Holtzoff,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  lower  court 


By  affirming  Judge  Holtzoff’s 
decision.  Judge  Burger  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  appellate 
court,  sanctioned  judicial  doc¬ 
trine  that  might  well  provide 
precedent  for  judgment  in  cases 
that  may  come  before  him  when 
he  presides  over  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Judge  Burger,  in  the  Liberty 
Lobby  case,  rejected  the  Lobby’s 
contention  that  its  rights  in 
privacy  and  property  had  been 
violated  through  illegal  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  documents  by  Pearson 
and  Anderson.  He  held  that  the 
admitted  activities  of  the  Liber¬ 
ty  Lobby  “render  its  affairs  a 
matter  of  public  interest”  which 
“a  vigilant  press  can  expose,” 
even  by  clandestine  methods. 

That  the  public  intere.st  is  a 
dominant  theme  in  Judge 
Burger’s  judicial  philosophy 
was  further  revealed  in  his 
opinion  deciding  a  case  involving 
a  Mississippi  television  station 
and  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  Members  of  the 
United  Church  of  Christ  at 
Tougaloo,  Miss.,  had  appealed 
an  FCC  renewal  of  the  license 
of  station  WLBT  at  Jackson, 
Miss.  They  charged  the  station 
with  discrimination  on  racial 


Washington 

A  Washington  direct-mail  ex¬ 
pert  who  has  directed  campaigns 
for  conservative  organizations 
and  candidates  picked  up  a  new 
client,  at  least  for  a  one-shot 
operation.  The  client?  The  White 
House. 

Richard  A.  Viguerie  handled 
the  mailing  of  10,000  releases 
concerning  Judge  Warren  E. 
Burger,  nominated  by  President 
Nixon ito  be  Chief  Justice  of  The 
United  States. 

Herbert  G.  Klein,  Director  of 
Communications  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch,  explained  that  out¬ 
side  mailing  was  ordered  be¬ 
cause  of  the  importance  of  the 
appointment  and  the  feeling 
that  Judge  Burger’s  views  on 
crime  should  be  given  wider  dis¬ 
tribution  than  other  items  ema¬ 
nating  from  the  White  House. 

The  mailing  contained  a  bi¬ 
ography  of  Judge  Burger  and 
a  reprint  from  U.S.  News  atid 
World  Report  of  a  Burger 
speech  on  crime. 

Viguerie  was  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  Young  Americans  for 
Freedom  for  several  years,  has 
solicited  funds  for  the  United 
Republicans  of  America,  cam¬ 
paigned  for  Republican  Senator 
John  Tower  of  Texas  and  last 
year  conducted  a  fund  campaign 
to  defeat  Senator  Thomas  Ku- 
chel  in  the  California  primary. 


EDITOR  ac 


Gbeen  Bay,  Wis. 

Wisconsin  members  of  the  As 
sociated  Press  have  pledged  con 
tinuation  of  projects  for  the  en 
couragement  and  developmen 
of  aspiring  young  journalists. 

In  a  two-day  spring  mcetinf 
(May  16-17),  the  Wisconsin  AP 
Association  gave  the  green  light 
to  high  school  journalism  and 
photo  contests  and  a  training 
and  recruiting  program  for  col¬ 
lege  journalism  students. 

The  Wisconsin  group  hosted 
winners  of  the  news  writing 
and  photo  journalism  contests. 
Harry  Hill,  city  editor  and  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  AP  as¬ 
sociation  president,  said  there 
were  700  entries  in  the  writing 
contest. 

The  winning  news  and  phot< 
entries  will  be  compiled  ii 
pamphlet  form  to  be  distribute 
among  members  and  all  -'^tab 
high  schools. 

Also  approved  was  the  196! 
journalism  student  intern  inter 
views  on  seven,  instead  of  six 
college  and  university  campusei 
by  recruiting  teams  repre.-w;nt 
ing  the  Wisconsin  Associate 
Press  and  the  Wisconsin  Pres 
Association.  The  project  pro 
vides  for  the  preparation  o' 
interview  reports  for  distribu 
tion  among  the  various  new» 
papers. 
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rushed  loo  jaal'' 

Erratic  publication  marks 
Southern  daily’s  startup 


'few  control 
levised  for 
jpectaColor 

Chicago 

Registron,  an  automatic  reg- 
iter  control  for  web-fed  presses, 
j  3  being  used  successfully  in  the 
j  irodu(  tion  of  SpectaColor  edi- 
'  urial  and  advertisements  by  the 
"hicapo  Daily  News  and  Sun- 
[mes. 

Leo  Vogler,  mechanical  super- 
J  ntendent  of  the  Field  News- 
I  apers,  said  that  a  salient  fea- 
ure  of  the  control  is  the  ability 
j  0  stop  the  press  in  case  of  elec- 
J  rical  trouble  and  mount  a  com- 
ilete  new  electrical  drawer-type 
anel.  The  faulty  panel  is  sent 
0  Boost  Champlain,  Inc.,  Rose- 
uid,  N.  J.,  which  manufactures 
legist  ron,  for  repairs. 

Vogler  said  the  system  func- 
ions  with  all  register  control 
mits  inter-dependently,  provid- 
ng  the  most  rapid  possible  re- 
sponso  and  return  to  an  in- 
Tgistor  condition  of  all  colors. 
Thus,  he  said,  waste  is  mini- 
piizeil. 

Other  features  of  this  adap- 
;ive  control  system  result  in 
ptinium  rates  of  correction  as 
I  function  not  only  of  press 
peed,  but  also  of  the  rate  of 
egister  error.  The  result  is  a 
iiuch  higher  rate  of  correction 


The  publication  Newsprint 
Facts  says  in  its  current  issue 
that  U.  S.  publishers  now  carry 
ilimmer  reserve  stocks  of  news¬ 
print  than  they  did  in  1962  al¬ 
though  they  are  consuming  over 
20  percent  more  paper. 

Consumer  inventories  aver¬ 
aged  about  34.6  days’  supply  in 
1968,  according  to  the  News¬ 
print  Association  of  Canada,  5.5 
days  less  than  in  1962.  The 
average  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year  was  32  days. 

Newsprint  suppliers  have 
mixed  feelings  about  this  situa¬ 
tion,  including  concern,  says 
Newsprint  Facts,  which  is  a 
publication  of  the  Newsprint 
Information  Committee  com- 
poscil  of  eight  Canadian  paper 
manufacturers. 

Stocks  held  by  Canadian  mills 
are  still  running  some  20  per¬ 
cent  above  1962  levels.  These 
[Canadian  stocks,  averaging 
over  300,000  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1969,  represent  the 
only  substantial  cushion  avail¬ 
able  to  U.  S.  consumers.  U.  S. 
mill  reserves  frequently  aggre- 


Flint  raises  price 
of  letterpress  ink 

Detroit 

Flint  Ink  Company  has  an¬ 
nounced  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  black  letterpress  news  ink 
effective  July  15.  The  addition 
of  three-quarters  of  a  cent  per 
pound  to  the  present  prices  for 
bulk  delivery  has  been  made 
necessary  by  rising  costs  of  ma¬ 
terials,  labor  and  transporta¬ 
tion,  said  E.  B.  Flint,  president 
of  the  company. 

during  splices  and  large  error 
excursions  without  over  correc¬ 
tion,  thereby  returning  the  press 
to  an  in-register  condition  in 
the  shortest  possible  time. 

The  Field  papers  put  the  sys¬ 
tem  into  use  in  February  1968, 
on  a  test  basis,  but  for  several 
months  have  been  on  edition 
with  it. 

Component  to  the  register 
control  is  an  in-register  paster 
control  which  makes  it  possible 
to  automatically  splice  pre¬ 
printed  stock  at  full  press 
speeds. 

Formerly  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  the  press  at  the  expiration 
of  each  preprinted  roll  to  make 
an  in-registered  hand  splice. 
Time  loss  resulted  in  heavy  pro¬ 
duction  losses,  Vogler  said. 

The  in-register  paster,  work¬ 
ing  in  conjunction  with  the  in¬ 
serter,  automatically  splices  the 
preprinted  stock  at  all  press 
speeds  and  with  no  adjustments. 


gate  less  than  two  days’  worth 
of  U.  S.  newsprint  consumption. 

The  publication  says  this 
means  in  effect  that  the  Cana¬ 
dian  industry  assumes  a  signifi¬ 
cant  part  of  the  warehousing 
function  for  much  of  the  U.  S. 
newspaper  industry,  at  some  ex¬ 
pense.  This  is  partly  because  of 
the  Canadian  mills’  greater 
distance  from  some  of  its 
customers. 

However,  the  uneasiness  of 
some  suppliers  is  based  more  on 
other  considerations,  the  News¬ 
print  Facts  article  continues. 
While  the  suppliers  sympa¬ 
thize  with  the  publishers’  desire 
to  save  on  inventory  costs,  they 
think  some  publishers  have  been 
lulled  into  complacency  by  the 
good  supply  conditions  of  re¬ 
cent  years. 

The  current  32-day  supply 
figure  is  an  average,  the  sup¬ 
pliers  point  out,  distorted  by  the 
relatively  large  inventories  nor¬ 
mally  kept  on  hand  by  large 
circulation  dailies.  Many  news¬ 
papers  carry  stocks  far  smaller 
than  32  days’  supply. 


Anderson,  S.  C. 

Efforts  to  get  a  new  daily 
paper  off  the  ground  here  turned 
into  an  embarrassing  situation 
for  its  publisher,  Roy  Ethridge, 
when  the  advertised  “go”  date 
of  May  15  went  by  and  people 
began  calling  the  office  asking 
when  the  new  News  Leader 
would  reach  the  stands. 

That  moment  arrived  for  the 
morning  News  Leader  last  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon  (June  1). 

It  was  again  afternoon,  the 
following  day,  w'hen  the  second 
issue  came  off  the  press,  but 
Tuesday  saw  no  publication  due 
to  a  breakdown  in  phototype¬ 
setting  equipment. 

Ethridge  said  of  these  first 
efforts  simply  that  “We  rushed 
into  it  too  fast.  We  needed 
about  two  more  weeks.” 

Rushed  into  it  might  be  an 
understatement.  The  paper  was 
first  conceived  of  as  competi¬ 
tion  for  the  Anderson  Independ¬ 
ent  the  middle  of  last  January 
by  Ethridge  and  four  associ¬ 
ates. 

First  run  was  live 

Equipment  orders  went  out 
the  first  of  March  and  amaz¬ 
ingly  the  first  run  on  the  new 
News  King  offset  press  was  live. 
“Problems  developed  there,” 
says  Ethridge. 

He  noted  that  having  no 
“wet”  practice  runs  was  en¬ 
tirely  “against  the  wishes  of  the 
Fairchild  people” — which  might 


Iowa’s  ad  tax 
ceases  June  30 

Des  Moines 
Iowa’s  tax  on  advertising,  in 
effect  since  October  1,  1967, 
ceases  as  of  June  30  under 
terms  of  a  repeal  bill  signed 
June  5  by  Governor  Robert  Ray 
in  keeping  with  his  election 
campaign  pledge. 

A  measure  nullifying  the  3% 
service  tax  on  advertising  orig¬ 
inating  in  Iowa  and  levies  on 
new  construction  and  processing 
of  foods  was  passed  in  the  clos¬ 
ing  hours  of  the  legislature. 

National  attention  centered  on 
the  ad  tax  which  had  been  up¬ 
held  by  the  Iowa  Supreme 
Court  and  was  heading  for  a 
review  in  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

Approximately  $3  million  will 
have  been  collected  in  advertis¬ 
ing  taxes,  according  to  Herb 
Tschudy  of  the  Iowa  Daily 
Press  Association  which  joined 


be  putting  it  mildly. 

Ethridge  praised  the  press 
and  the  help  that  Fairchild  gave 
the  News  Leader  in  its  infant 
stages.  “We  really  pushed  the 
Fairchild  people,”  he  said  and 
admitted  that  too  much  promo¬ 
tion  had  been  given  the  May  15 
target  date. 

The  News  Leader  will  be  of¬ 
fered  in  seven  counties  in  the 
Anderson  area.  The  city  itself 
has  a  population  of  36,000  and 
the  county,  about  100,000. 

Ethridge  said  the  new  paper’s 
opening  paid  circulation  was 
11,200.  The  fir.st  press  run  was 
16,000. 

Ethridge  also  owns  the  An¬ 
derson  Free  Press,  a  weekly. 

36  pages 

The  first  two  issues  of  the 
News  Leader  had  36  pages,  but 
Ethridge  said  they  could  have 
gone  to  60  pages  if  there  had 
been  fewer  problems  in  produc¬ 
tion. 

The  News  Leader  uses  a 
standard  eight  column  format 
and  is  100  percent  cold  type. 

Publication  of  the  paper  be¬ 
gan  again  Wednesday  with 
Ethridge  expressing  the  belief 
that  publication  would  be  un¬ 
interrupted. 

The  Independent  is  a  morning 
and  Sunday  paper  with  52,000 
circulation.  Its  evening  compan¬ 
ion,  the  Mail,  has  a  circulation 
of  9,300.  Wilton  E.  Hall  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher. 


with  the  Iowa  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  and  other  groups  in  leading 
the  fight  for  repeal. 

The  money,  held  in  escrow, 
will  be  a  windfall  for  the  state 
budget.  About  $2.2  million  has 
been  earmarked  for  urban  aid 
programs. 

Iowa  newspapers  and  broad¬ 
cast  stations  stood  up  to  charges 
of  “fat  cats”  in  advocating  re¬ 
peal  of  the  tax.  Their  main 
thrust — that  the  levy  had  hurt 
the  state’s  economy — was  bol¬ 
stered  with  business  facts  and 
figures. 

Governor  Ray  said  the  tax 
cost  the  state  considerable  rev¬ 
enue  from  regional  and  national 
advertisers  who  base  their 
spending  on  reaching  the  larg¬ 
est  number  of  people  for  the 
least  amount  of  dollars.  In  ad¬ 
dition,  he  stated,  the  tax  was 
particularly  unfair  to  print  and 
broadcast  media  on  the  borders 
of  Iowa  where  direct  competi¬ 
tors  just  across  the  state  line 
were  not  required  to  charge  the 
additional  3  percent  tax. 


Eoncern  expressed  for  dip 
I  newsprint  inventories 
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Reading  test  ready 
for  newspaper  elas 


Already  well  ahead  with  its  the  school  term  in  September. 
lO-year-oId  program  to  have  Students  will  answer  questions 
newspaper  reading  added  to  the  after  reading  a  simulated  four- 
grade  school  curriculm  and  help  page  newspai)er  especially  de- 
.school  children  become  more  dis-  veloped  by  the  ANPA  Founda- 
cerning  newspaper  readers,  the  tion  to  present  material  found 
American  Newspaper  Pub-  in  the  average  daily  newspa- 
lishers  Association  Foundation  pers.  Periodically,  throughout 
has  announced  a  new  test  for  the  school  year,  students  will  be 
the  19fi9-’70  school  year  that  tested  with  different  sets  of 
will  measure  a  student’s  com-  questions  and  with  reference  to 
petence  in  reading  a  newspaper,  similar  typical  news  editions  of 
The  ANPA  Foundation  News-  simulated  papers  to  discover 
paper  Test,  is  co-sponsored  by  change  in  perceptive  attitudes, 
the  National  Council  for  the  McDonald  explained  that 
Social  Studies  and  was  devel-  newspaper  reading  in  the 
oped  by  an  independent  agency,  schools  requires  trained  special 
the  Educational  Testing  Service  teachers.  To  supply  this  need, 
of  Princeton,  N.  J.  a  program  of  teacher  instruc- 

In  process  of  development  for  tion  has  been  implemented.  Such 
a  year-and-a-half  and  tried  out  instruction  this  summer  will  be 
last  January  in  61  junior  and  offered  at  the  following  uni- 
.senior  high  schools  across  the  versities:  Iowa,  June  22-July  3;  nated  the 
country,  the  tests  have  already  Syracuse, 
established  that  children  in  ‘  _ 
clas.ses  where  newspapers  are  Canada, 
studied  as  a  part  of  the  formal 

instruction  scored  higher  than  each  teacher  taking  the  course, 
tho.se  in  classes  that  did  not 
benefit  from  such  instruction. 

The  result  of  the  testing,  it 
is  hoped,  will  help  promote 
newspaper  reading  programs  in 
schools. 


DAVID  W.  DRULEY  it  now  di¬ 
rector  of  advertisin9  and  promo¬ 
tion  of  the  Michigan  City  (lnd.| 
Newt-Dispatch,  moving  from  the 
post  of  advertising  director  of  the 
Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth. 


Knight  is  saluted 
as  fellow  of  SDX 


HD  discount  ends 

Toi,kd( 

The  Toledo  Blade  has  elimi- 
home-delivery  dis- 
July  6-18;  UCLA,  count,  in  effect  the  past  thni 
August  3-16,  and  Waterloo,  years.  The  home-delivery  rati 
Augu.st  17-23.  The  for  the  weekday  Blade  is  now 
ANPA  Foundation  gives  $291  to  6()c  a  week,  with  the  newsstand 

price  at  lOc. 


Friedenberg  appointed 
Cincinnati  Post  editor 


U.  S.  and  Canadian 
Started  officially  as  an  ANPA 

objective  in  19.'>8,  the  program  Cincinnati 

now  involves  322  newspapers  in  The  appointment  of  Walter 
17,600  .schrrols.  It  further  in-  Friedenberg,  40,  as  editor  of  the 

voices  48,000  teachers,  3  million  Ciucimmti  Post  &  Tiniea-Stnr 

.students,  and  nearly  68  million  was  announced  May  30  by  Jack  ^ 

copies  of  daily  newspapers.  R.  Howard,  president  of  ^ 

Scripps-Howard  Newspapers.  B  ^ 

Friedenberg  succeeds  Dick 

Stewart  McDonald,  director  Thornburg,  65,  who  has  retired  1  ^ 

of  the  ANPA  program,  .said  the  after  16  years  as  editor  of  the  V 

idea  of  the  test  was  to  discover  Post  &  Times-Star.  \ 

just  how  much,  if  any,  a  student  The,  new  editor  has  been  a  Ml 

benefitted  from  formal  instruc-  foreign  affairs  specialist  for 

tion  in  newspaper  reading.  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers,  J^^B 

The  aim,  he  said,  was  to  dis-  serving  as  roving  correspondent 
tinguish  between  trained  and  and  editorial  writer  for  the  past 
untrained  and  newspaper  read-  eight  years.  He  has  made  work- 

ers.  The  tryout  la.st  January,  ing  trips  to  6.5  countries  —  in-  I^BBBUB 

he  added,  established  that  com-  eluding  four  to  Vietnam  —  in  Walter  Friedenberg 

petence  in  newspaper  reading  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa.  Fellow  of  the  In.stitute  of  ('ur 

could  be  tested.  Friedenberg  was  graduated  rent  World  Affairs  of  New 

The  te.st  was  developed  to  from  Wake  Forest  College  in  York, 
measure  three  main  objectives  1949,  with  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  During  one  of  his  trips  to 
of  the  newspajier  in  the  cla.ss-  Key.  His  first  writing  job  was  Saigon,  Friedenberg  met  Miss 
room  program:  (1)  student  with  the  Rockif  Mount  (N.  C.)  Ramona  Avila,  a  native  of  Colo- 
competence  in  reading  news-  Evening  Telegram.  He  later  rado  and  a  teacher  of  English 
papers;  (2)  student  understand-  worked  as  a  reporter  for  the  for  the  U,  S,  State  Department, 
ing  of  contemporary  events,  and  Winaton-Salem  (N.  C.)  Jownial-  They  were  married  in  1966,  and 
(3)  student  understanding  of  Sentinel,  the  Richmond  (Va.)  have  two  sons, 
the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  a  Timea-Dispntch,  and  Scripps-  Friedenberg  was  born  in  Con- 
free  society.  Howard’s  Pittsburgh  Press.  necticut,  the  son  of  a  Baptist 

Morris  Maskovsky,  the  ANPA  Friedenberg  served  in  Japan  minister, 
educational  service  representa-  and  Korea  during  the  Korean  Thornburg  came  to  Cincinnati 
tive  who  will  help  to  implement  War  as  an  Army  public  infor-  following  10  years  as  news  edi- 
the  test,  said  that  each  class  mation  officer.  Later,  he  took  a  tor,  then  managing  editor,  of 
taking  part  in  the  program  will  Master’s  Degree  in  East  Asian  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspa- 
be  furnished  sets  of  questions  studies  at  Harvard.  He  then  per  Alliance,  Scripps-Howard’s 
and  answers  at  the  beginning  of  spent  three  years  in  India  as  a  Washington  bureau. 
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Editors  voice  protest 
of  disruptive  ‘rebels’ 


NEW  OFFICERS  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
make  a  "triple  pledge"  to  work  for  the  best  interests  of  Pennsylvania 
newspaper  editors.  From  left:  John  P.  Feeley,  editor,  Norristown 
Times-Herald,  vicepresident;  Edward  J.  Donohoe,  managing  editor, 
Scranton  Times,  president;  Jack  Michell,  managing  editor,  Beaver 
County  Times,  secretary-treasurer.  Election  was  held  at  PSNE's  annual 
business  meeting  during  the  Pennsylvania  Press  Conference. 


University  Park,  Pa. 

JrTonie  Weinstein,  editor  of 
the  State  Colleffe  Centre  Daily 
Timeit,  taking  a  good  hard  look 
at  campus  protesters,  opened 
with  some  carefully  aimed  shots 
at  “i-eliel”  critics  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Pre.ss  Conference  here. 

Assigned  the  topic  “Talent 
in  Your  Backyard,”  he  asked 
to  tie  excused. 

He  wanted  to  talk  aliout  “a 
tiny,  tiny  minority”  of  “stu¬ 
dents  and  faculty  and  just 
plain  people,”  on  and  off  cam¬ 
pus,  he  said,  who  have  the  “tal¬ 
ent”  to  cause  trouble — “the 
talent  of  dissension,  the  talent 
geared  to  tear  down  everything 
without  lifting  a  finger  to  build 
up,  the  talent  to  cast  suspicion 
on  newspapers  and  anjdhing 
else  which  may  be  dedicated  to 
sincere,  wholesome,  constructive 
progress.” 

We  could  do  with  less  of 
them,  he  said,  and  he  mentioned 
two  who  had  used  the  confer¬ 
ence  la.st  year  “to  blast  news¬ 
papers  in  general  and  the 
Centre  Daily  Times  in  particu¬ 
lar.” 

It  was  attack  all  around. 
Other  speakers  singled  out  law¬ 
yers,  the  Supreme  Court  and 
people  who  just  don’t  want  any 
change.  Young  reliels  were  re¬ 
minded  that  protesters  and 
things  to  protest  had  lieen 
around  for  a  long  time.  The 
thing  to  rememlier  was  that 
nothing  starte<l  with  a  mighty 
blast  of  intellectual  light  on 
their  birthday. 

.trinlfille  said  it 

H.  L.  Stevenson,  managing 
editor  of  United  Press  Interna¬ 
tional,  offered  this  quote: 

“Young  people  have  exalted 
notions  because  they  have  not 
yet  been  humbled  by  life  or 
learned  its  necessary  limita¬ 
tions.  All  their  mistakes  are  in 
tho  direction  of  doing  things 
excessively.  They  would  always 
rather  do  noble  deeds  than  use¬ 
ful  ones;  their  lives  are  regu¬ 
lated  more  by  moral  feelings 
than  by  reasoning.  They  overdo 
everything — they  love  too  much, 
they  hate  too  much,  and  the 
same  with  everything  else.” 

Aristotle  said  it  in  connection 
with  student  riots  at  the  Acrop¬ 
olis  more  than  2,000  years  ago, 
Stevenson  observed. 

Weinstein  said  he  saw  the 
campus  protesters  as  “isolated 
individuals  who  attach  them¬ 
selves  to  groups  and  become 
self-appointed  spokesmen  or 


letterwriters.” 

Last  year,  he  said,  he  had 
asked  the  protesters  faulting 
the  Centre  Daily  Times  “to 
come  visit  with  me  to  give  in 
detail  the  complaints  they 
voiced  publicly.  One  of  them 
had  the  decency  to  show  up  the 
next  week.  In  a  long,  reasonably 
pleasant  discussion,  he  listed 
among  his  complaints  the 
charge  that  the  Times  never 
took  a  stand.  And  yet  when  we 
got  down  to  basics,  and,  more 
important,  the  files,  he  said,  in 
effect,  ‘Oh,  you  take  lots  of 
stands.  But  1  don’t  agree  with 
them.  Therefore  they’re  irrele¬ 
vant.’ 

“  ‘Irrelevant,’  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  favorite  words  used 
by  the  rebels  today.  Anything 
they  disagree  with  is  irrelevant. 
That’s  the  word  which  has  re¬ 
placed  ‘condescending,’  which, 
in  their  definition,  means  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  oppo¬ 
sition  to  sincerely  seek  a  way 
to  solve  the  pioblem  of  the  mo¬ 
ment.” 

Keb<*lH'  iiiuiii  goal 

Weinstein  said  he  had  come 
to  the  “reluctant  conclusion  that 
the  most  outspoken  of  the  rebels 
are  not  interested  in  winning 
good  causes.  Their  main  goal, 
it  seems  to  me,  is  to  create  un¬ 
rest,  to  knock  the  so-calle<l  es¬ 
tablishment  off  balance,  to 
frame  incidents,  gain  publicity, 
to  confuse,  to  divide.” 

In  justice  to  the  campus  rel)- 
els,  Stevenson  felt  that  there 
were  legitimate  grievances  and 


Students  protest 
‘lack  of  concern  ’ 

VancouvI'K,  B.C. 

About  200  young  people  dem¬ 
onstrated  outside  the  Pacific 
Press  building  protesting  what 
they  called  “lack  of  concern”  by 
the  Vancouver  Sun  and  Van- 
emtver  Province  over  the  death 
of  a  student,  James  Rector,  25, 
killed  by  a  policeman  May  15 
in  disorders  at  the  Berkley 
campus.  University  of  Califor¬ 
nia.  The  young  people  were  from 
the  two  universities  in  the 
Greater  Vancouver  area  and 
Vancouver  College,  and  many  of 
the  demonstrators  wore  flowers 
in  their  hair  ami  bells.  A  coffin 
was  carried  to  the  Pacific  Press 
building  on  a  wagon  drawn  by 
two  donkeys. 


that  administrators  were  at 
fault  who  ignored  them. 

He  said  the  college  campus 
had  lieen  “a  focal  point”  for  the 
youth  revolution,  and  added 
that  the  protesters  were  “not 
confined  solely  to  the  self-con¬ 
fessed  admirers  of  Marx  and 
Lenin — such  groups  as  the  Stu¬ 
dents  for  a  Democratic  S(hm- 
ety.”  The  “crew-cuts”  and 
serious-minded  students  were  in 
it,  he  said,  s«*eking  “workable 
guidelines  for  their  lives.” 

Goiirl  reporling 

James  Shelhamer,  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Lebanon  (Pa.) 
Daily  Newn,  found  fault  with 
lawyers  and  the  courts.  He 
quoted  from  the  \’ew  York- 
Times,  to  the  effect  that  justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court  were  de¬ 
termined  to  resist  any  effort  by 
Congress  “or  other  outside  au¬ 
thority  to  impose  ethical  stand¬ 
ards  or  enforcement  methods 
upon  them.”  He  felt  that  the 
pri'ss  should  1h^  as  determined 
to  preserve  its  freedom. 

Shelhamer  went  on  to  say 
that  until  recently,  “when  a 
big  crime  event  occurred,  the 
re|M>rter  sought  out  the  investi¬ 
gating  officer  and  got  the  infor¬ 
mation.  Many  times  he  would 
interview  the  defendant  in  his 
cell,  with  permission  of  the 
defendant  and  his  attorney. 

“Today,  when  a  major  crime 
breaks,  the  newsman  must  cool 
his  heels  until  the  chief  of  po¬ 
lice,  or  more  often  the  district 
attorney,  calls  a  press  con¬ 
ference.  And,  since  district  at¬ 
torneys  are  politicians,  the 
crime  news  handout  is  more 
notable  for  its  effect  on  the 
next  election  than  for  the  in¬ 
formation  it  contains.” 

This,  he  said,  resulted  from 


recent  court  decisions  and  the 
Reardon  Report  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Bar  Association.  He  called 
the  Reardon  Report  “the  mo<l- 
ern-day  version  of  Mein 
Kampf.”  “It’s  an  ill-di.sguised 
road  map,”  he  said,  “charting 
the  mad  race  down  the  road  to 
socialism — a  race  marshalled 
and  led  by  the  legal  profe.ssion.” 

lieller  wriliiig 

Doug  Bailey,  chief  of  the  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  Bureau  in  I’hila- 
delphia,  held  out  the  hope  that 
intelligence,  thought  and  work 
couhl  discover  lietter  ways  of 
doing  things.  He  felt  that  the 
wire  services  and  newspapers 
were  doing  lietter  now,  in  writ¬ 
ing  tho  news. 

“One  of  the  first  stories  I 
covertnl  for  the  AP,”  he  said, 
“was  aliout  a  female  pyroma- 
«iac  in  Miami.  Instead  of  just 
aimiresly  setting  things  on  fire, 
she  went  to  the  bars  along  Bis- 
cayne  Bay,  picked  up  guys  and 
took  them  to  her  hotel  room. 
•Afterwards,  when  a  guy  went 
to  sleep,  she  would  pour  lighter 
fluid  on  the  poor  fellow  and  s«'t 
him  on  fire. 

“I  came  back  to  the  bureau 
with  a  .story  that  started  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “A  dishwater 
blonde  was  arrested  toilay  and 
charged  with  really  setting  the 
guys  on  fire.” 

Bailey  .said  his  editor  was 
pretty  mad  altout  it  but  not 
aliout  the  pun  in  the  words 
“setting  the  guys  on  fire.”  What 
he  didn’t  like,  Bailey  said,  “was 
dishwater  blonde.  He  didn’t 
think  it  very  gallant.  The  story 
ended  up  reading  something 
like  this:  'Susie  Que,’  24,  was 
arrested  today  and. .  • .” 

Times  change,  and  sometimes 
for  the  lietter,  Bailey  said. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 


■  The  Ghost  Tow  ns  Dissolve 
Into  The  Sands  Of  Time 


Jerry  Rife  teas  originally  a  writer.  Here  he 
does  both  text  and  art  for  the  layout  on  ghost 
towns  in  California. 


Construction  site  pictures  are  usually  a 
jumble  of  boards,  bricks  and  busy  workmen 
but  high-contrast  allows  you  to  trim  away  the 
debris  and  when  this  is  done,  there  is  a  wealth 
of  symmetrical  cranes  and  beams. 


Somethin’  different’ 

By  Jerry  Rife 

Staff  Photographer,  San  Diego  Union-Evening  Tribune 


“Somethin'  different!” 
Photographers  are  always 
hearing  this  from  editors  and 
at  the  San  Diego  Union-Eve¬ 
ning  Tribune  we  are  no  excep¬ 
tion. 

Of  course,  there  is  precious 
little  that  is  completely  different 
or  original.  But  there  are  sev¬ 
eral  processes  and  techniques 
which,  when  properly  used,  pro¬ 
vide  that  “somethin’  different.” 

I  have  always  enjoyed  doing 
layouts  on  California’s  ghost 
towns  and  mining  camps.  Last 
year,  I  spent  my  vacation  pho¬ 
tographing  a  number  of  ghost 
towns.  But  when  I  looked  at  the 
pictures  they  lacked  that  in¬ 
tangible  “feel”  of  the  ghost 
towns.  Moreover,  they  looked 
like  the  numerous  other  ghost 
town  pictures  I  had  already 
taken. 

By  chance,  I  learned  about 
Kodak’s  Ton»-Line  Process 
which  renders  a  continuous-tone 
photograph  to  resemble  a  pen- 
and-ink  drawing.  I  soon  found 
that  tone-line  was  the  ideal 
technique  to  use  on  my  ghost 
town  pictures.  The  result  was 
a  picture  page  on  Bodie,  Calif., 
a  rather  infamous  mining  town, 
and  a  page  on  California  ghost 
towns  in  general  (See  cut). 

Tone-lines 

I  also  used  tone-lines  to  give 
a  new  slant  to  an  often  photo¬ 
graphed  tourist  attraction.  At 
the  U-T,  we  have  done  count¬ 
less  pictures  on,  of,  above,  in 
and  about  the  “Star  of  India,” 
a  19th-Century  sailing  vessel. 
The  tone-lines  revealed  the 
character  pf  the  old  ship  in  a 
way  which  ordinary  photo¬ 
graphs  just  could  not  do. 

Tone-lines  also  turned  out  to 
be  perfectly  suited  to  a  picture 
page  on  anachronisms.  In  our 
bustling,  modern  city,  I  found 
such  forgotten  old  things  as 
19th-Century  grave  markers, 
abandoned  trolley  tracks,  a  li¬ 
cense  plate  ballyhooing  the  1935 
California  Exposition,  the  rust¬ 
ing  hulk  of  an  aged  truck  and 
a  turn-of-the-century  advertise¬ 
ment  for  “Kis-Me”  grum.  The 
charm  of  these  relics  was  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  tone-line  process. 

Tone-lines  are  not  suited  to 
every  subject  and  only  trial- 
and-error  will  determine  which 
pictures  look  best  rendered  in 
tone-line.  Generally,  I  have 
found  the  subject  should  have 
texture,  a  full  gradation  of 
tones,  detail  in  shadow  areas 
and  be  in  sharp  focus. 


Process  described 

Briefly,  this  is  how  to  do  tone- 
lines.  First,  copy  a  regular  print 
on  4x5  Gravure  film.  Contact 
print  the  Gravure  negative  onto 
another  piece  of  4x5  Gravuro 
film  which  will  produce  a  posi¬ 
tive  image.  Place  the  negative 
and  positive  images  back-to- 
back  in  perfect  register  and 
tape  them  together.  Place  the 
negative-positive  sandwich  in  a 
contact  printing  frame  over  a 
piece  of  Kodalith  film.  The  con¬ 
tact  frame  is  put  on  a  78rpni 
turntable  and  the  Kodalith  film 
is  exposed  by  a  100-watt  light- 
bulb  hung  about  3  feet  above 
and  at  a  45°  angle  from  the 
turn-table.  Because  the  light 
source  is  at  an  angle  it  cuts 
through  the  negative-positive 
sandwich  etching  the  fine  lines 
onto  the  Kadolith  film.  The 
spinning  turntable  insures  that 
the  light  gets  through  the  sand¬ 
wich  all  the  way  around. 

The  Kodalith  negative  now 
has  the  basic  “pen-and-ink”  im¬ 
age.  However  some  areas  of  the 
picture,  primarily  the  sky,  will 
be  mottled  and  grainy.  There 
may  also  be  extraneous  objects 
which  you  will  want  to  remove. 
These  are  easily  removed  by  the 
use  of  opaque. 

The  tone-line  process  is  more 
fully  explained  in  Kodak’s  book¬ 
let  Q18. 

High-contrast  technique 

A  much  less  complicated  tech¬ 
nique  is  high-contrast.  You  can 
use  high-contrast  pictures  to 
make  a  simple  statement  with¬ 
out  other  disturbing  elements 
in  the  picture.  I  have  used  high- 
contrast  for  a  picture  layout  on 
the  beach,  a  year-end  building 
section  and  for  an  Easter  pic¬ 
ture. 

In  shooting  for  high-contrast, 
I  usually  have  the  subject 
heavily  backlit.  I  then  print  the 
picture  on  a  #6  paper,  copy  the 
print  on  Contrast  Process  Ortho 
film  and  make  inter-negatives 
which  drop  out  the  remaining 
mid-tones. 

The  U-T’s  youth  pages  are 
also  receptive  to  “somethin’  dif¬ 
ferent.”  We  often  cover  con¬ 
certs  by  rock  groups  who  lend 
themselves  to  interesting  pic¬ 
tures.  For  a  concert  by  Big 
Brother  and  The  Holding  Com¬ 
pany,  I  used  double  exposures 
of  them  playing.  For  a  Lou 
Rawls  concert,  I  used  a  triple 
exposure  combined  with  double 
printing  for  the  picture.  At  a 
recent  performance  by  Steppen 
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from  darkroom  magic 


wolf,  I  solarized  the  negative 
of  the  group’s  lead  singer.  I 
us  d  a  combination  of  montage, 
doable  exposure  and  solarization 
for  a  picture  of  the  Creedence 
Cl-  arwater  Revival  group. 


Steps  in  stdarization 

For  solarization,  I  make  a 
print  of  the  picture  which  I 
then  copy  on  4x5  Contrast 
Pr(x:ess  Ortho.  I  develop  the  film 
for  3%  minutes  in  HCllO,  rinse 
the  film  to  remove  all  excess 
developer  and  place  the  film  in 
a  black  tray  filled  with  water. 

The  tray  is  placed  under  an  en¬ 
larger  which  is  turned  on  for 
l‘/*s  seconds  at  f22.  The  film  is 
then  returned  to  the  developer 
for  2  minutes. 

Texture  screens,  used  primar¬ 
ily  for  portraits  or  salon  dis¬ 
play,  can  also  be  used  to  lift  a 
picture  out  of  the  ordinary.  I 
used  a  “cracked-oil”  screen  on 
an  Easter  tableau  picture  to 
give  it  the  appearance  of  a 
painting. 

I  try  not  to  use  any  of  these 
techniques  just  for  their  own 
sake  or  to  be  “tricky.”  The  tech¬ 
nique  must  fit  and  complement 
the  subject — it  must  never  over-  Sunday  editor,  used  the  pictures 
ride  or  get  in  the  way  of  the  for  their  maximum  impact, 
subject.  The  best  pictures,  of  Jordan,  especially,  gives  a 
course,  are  still  those  of  people  great  deal  of  thought  and  effort 
— completely  honest  and  un-  to  making  up  the  picture  pages, 
adorned  by  photographic  tricks.  He  avoids  the  mistake  many 
These  techniques  are  only  me-  picture  editors  make  with  re- 
chanical  aids — they  neither  gard  to  white-space.  Too  often, 
make  a  good  picture  from  a  bad  white-space  is  used  merely  for 
one  nor  can  they  replace  the  its  own  sake  and  the  result  is 
picture  which  explores  the  hu-  a  number  of  rectangular  pie¬ 
man  condition.  tures  floating  around  in  a  vast 

Stan  Griffin,  U-T  director  of  white  sea.  Jordan,  an  artist  by 
photography,  gave  me  the  op-  profession,  uses  white-space  to 
portunity  and  encouragement  to  balance  and  complement  the  pic- 
master  and  utilize  these  various  tures  and  the  type.  His  counter¬ 
techniques.  Once  the  pictures  balancing  and  integrating  of 
were  finished  Jack  Jordan,  Eve-  these  three  elements — pictures, 
ning  Tribune  picture  editor,  and  type  and  white-space — result  in 
Gene  Ingle,  the  Union’s  assistant  a  single  work  of  art. 


The  texture  of  thi»  belaying  pin 
and  rope  i»  ideal  for  tone-line  treat¬ 
ment.  It  was  part  of  a  picture  page 
on  a  1 00-year Htld  sailing  vessel. 


Mexican  turtle  fisherman — a  por¬ 
trait  in  tone-line. 


^l)e  $uii  Pitgo  Union 


A  STUDY  IN  HACK  AND  WHITE 


The  sandpiper  in  this  Study  of  a  City  by  the 
Sea  came  aoout  as  the  result  of  an  accident  in 
the  dark  room.  I  had  taken  picture  of  the  bird 
walking  in  the  surf  but  it  was  rather  dull.  I 
masked  off  the  bird  and  printed  it  on  No.  6 
paper.  I  copied  the  picture  on  Contrast  Process 
Ortha,  desiring  only  the  silhouette  of  the  soli¬ 
tary  figure  in  a  vast  expanse  of  tvhite.  Inad¬ 
vertently  I  put  the  film  in  the  automatic  proces¬ 
sor  upside^own  and  a  pitted  developer  roller 
caused  airbells  to  form  on  the  negative.  By  mak¬ 
ing  high-contrast  inter-negatives  I  strengthened 
the  dots  to  match  the  bird.  It  has  won  many 
awards. 


Rancho-Old  And  Modern 


% '  * ’ "ll 
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FTC  sets  liability 


for  ‘double 

Washington 

A  newspaper  has  definite 
liability  for  “double  billinsr” 
practices  under  the  final  Guides 
for  Advertising'  Allowances  and 
other  Merchandising  Payments 
and  Services  which  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  posted  this 
week. 

Section  240.15  covers  third 
party  liability  for  double  billing. 
The  FTC  gave  the  following 
explanation  and  examples: 

An  advertising  medium 
(newspaper,  broadcast  station, 
printer  of  catalogs,  etc.)  which 
(1)  publishes  a  rate  schedule 
containing  fictitious  rates  or 
rates  which  are  not  reasonably 
expected  to  be  applicable  to  a 
representative  number  of  adver¬ 
tisers,  or  (2)  furnishes  a  cus¬ 
tomer  or  his  representative  with 
an  invoice  that  does  not  reflect 
the  customer’s  actual  net  ad¬ 
vertising  cost,  or  that  does  not 
clearly  state  the  discounts,  re¬ 
bates,  earned  rebates,  etc.,  to 
which  the  invoice  amount  may 
be  subject,  or  to  which  the  in¬ 
voiced  party  may  be  entitled, 
may  violate  Section  5  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  Act 
if  the  customer  uses  such  de¬ 
ceptive  schedule  or  invoice  for 
a  claim  for  an  advertising  al¬ 
lowance,  payment  or  credit 
grater  than  that  to  which  he  is 
entitled  under  the  terms  of  the 
supplier’s  promotional  program. 

Example  1 :  Newspaper  A  has 
a  “national”  rate  of  |1.60  per 
inch  and  a  “local”  rate  of  $1.00 
per  inch.  Retailer  B  places  an 
advertisement  with  Newspaper 
A  for  a  product  sold  to  him  by 
Supplier  C,  from  whom  he  is 
later  to  seek  reimbursement 
under  Supplier  C’s  cooperative 
advertising  plan.  Newspaper  A 
should  not  furnish  two  bills  to 
Retailer  B,  one  at  the  “nation¬ 
al”  rate  of  $1.60  per  inch,  the 
other  at  the  “local”  rate  of  $1.00 
per  inch  actually  charged  Re¬ 
tailer  B. 

Example  2:  Newspaper  A 
has  various  published  rates.  Re¬ 
tailer  B  is  a  large  advertiser 
who  in  the  past  has  earned  the 
lowest  rate.  Newspaper  A  should 
not  submit  monthly  invoices  to 
Retailer  B  at  a  high  rate  agreed 
to  by  the  parties  unless  the  in¬ 
voice  discloses  that  Retailer  B 
may  receive  a  rebate. 

Example  3:  Radio  Station  A 
has  a  flat  rate  of  $10  for  .30- 
second  spot  announcements,  sub¬ 
ject  to  volume  discounts  ranging 
up  to  fifty  percent.  Retailer  B 
buys  enough  spots  to  qualify 
for  the  fifty  percent  discount. 
Radio  Station  A  should  not 

It 


billing^ 

furnish  Retailer  B  with  an  in¬ 
voice  that  does  not  show  either 
the  $5  net  cost  to  Retailer  B 
or  the  fifty  percent  discount  to 
which  the  $10  amount  is  sub¬ 
ject. 


Kozek  in  S.  Africa 
for  ad  seminar 

Los  Angeles 

Robert  M.  Kozek,  national 
classified  advertising  manager 
of  the  Loa  Angeles  Times,  con¬ 
ducted  a  newspaper  advertising 
seminar  in  Johannesburg  this 
week  at  the  invitation  of  South 
Africa  Associated  Newspapers 
Ltd. 

This  is  the  fifth  seminar 
Kozek  has  held  overseas  in  the 
past  four  years.  In  1966  he  went 
to  Brisbane,  Australia,  to  ad¬ 
dress  personnel  of  the  Queens¬ 
land  Newspapers,  and  to  Sydney 
to  conduct  workshops  for  Aus¬ 
tralian  Consolidated  Press.  In 


Example  4 :  Advertising 

Agent  A  purchases  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  newspaper  advertising 
space  at  a  low,  unpublished  ne¬ 
gotiated  rate.  Agent  A  subse¬ 
quently  sells  such  space  to  vari¬ 
ous  retailers  at  a  rate  lower 
than  each  could  purchase  the 
space  from  the  newspaper. 
Agent  A  should  not  furnish  the 
retailers  invoices  showing  a  rate 
charge  higher  than  that  actual¬ 
ly  paid  him  by  the  retailers. 


1967  he  was  in  Copenhagen, 
Denmark,  for  the  Politiken 
Newspapers,  Last  year  he  was 
invited  to  the  Philippines  by  the 
Manila  Times. 

The  seminar  is  based  on  a 
course  on  newspapers  and  print 
media  advertising  which  Kozek 
is  conducting  at  UCLA  for  the 
fifth  consecutive  year.  It  in¬ 
corporates  professional  advice 
on  research  and  planning, 
budgeting,  copy  and  layout  tech¬ 
niques  involved  in  achieving  suc¬ 
cessful  newspaper  advertising 
results. 

Kozek  also  holds  training  ses¬ 
sions  for  the  members  of  the 
Times’  Classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 


Agency  finds 
papers  trail 
in  rate  hikes 

Newspapers  and  business  pub¬ 
lications  will  show  the  lowest 
percentage  of  advertising  .ate 
increases  during  1970,  but  costs 
for  tv  time  will  continue  to  rise 
at  a  greater  rate  than  those  for 
any  other  medium. 

These  are  among  the  predic¬ 
tions  made  by  executives  at 
Rumrill-Hoyt  Inc.,  based  on  the 
results  of  a  special  study  re¬ 
cently  completed  by  the  agency 
on  rising  media  costs. 

The  projections  and  explan¬ 
ations  by  the  R-H  Media  An¬ 
alysis  Department  are: 

•  Newspapers:  Up  3  percent 
— Milline  rate  increases  for 
weekday  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
pers  were  recorded  at  2.6  and 
3.6  percent,  respectively,  in  1968. 
Since  no  major  changes  have 
taken  place  in  circulation,  nor 
are  any  envisioned  for  the  com¬ 
ing  year,  this  projected  rate  can 
be  expected, 

•  Business  Publications:  Up 
3  percent — Based  on  an  antici¬ 
pated  6  percent  increase  in  costs, 
with  an  accompanying  2  per¬ 
cent  increase  in  circulation. 

•  Network  tv:  Up  6  percent 
— Total  tv  households  in  the 
country  are  expected  to  increase 
2  percent  to  68  million,  while 
the  average  viewing  hours  are 
anticipated  to  increase  by  5  per¬ 
cent.  Total  effect  will  result  in 
a  much  larger  audience  poten¬ 
tial  than  last  year,  and  the  net¬ 
works  will  probably  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  this  to  equalize  their 
cost-per-thousand  households. 

•  Spot  tv:  Up  7  percent- 
spot  has  had  a  tendency  to  in¬ 
crease  at  a  slightly  higher  rate 
than  network. 

•  Magazines:  Up  4  percent— 
A  circulation  and  rate  analysis 
of  60  magazines  indicates  a  gen¬ 
eral  trend  of  a  3  percent  in¬ 
crease  in  over-all  circulations, 
with  an  accompanying  increase 
of  about  3  or  4  percent  in  page 
cost.  This  steady  increase  of 
circulation  and  its  comparable 
increase  in  cost  has  created  a 
relatively  stag^nant  cost-per- 
thousand  circulation  over  the 
last  several  years. 

•  Network  Radio:  Up  4  i)er- 
cent — Since  last  year,  a  renewed 
interest  has  been  noted  in  this 
medium. 

•  Spot  Radio:  Up  5  percent 
— This  all-encompassing  in¬ 
crease  will  fluctuate  radically 
between  stations  in  various  size 
markets. 

•  Outdoor:  Up  7  percent— 
Historic  trends  in  this  medium 
indicate  a  gradual  increase. 
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GENERAL  AND  AUTOMOTIVE  UNAGE 
APRIL  &  HRST  4  MONTHS  1969-1968 

( 14  City  Total— 6  and  7  Day  Basil)  Madia  Records 

APRIL  FIRST  FOUR  MONTHS 


GENERAL 

1969  vs  1968 
%  %  of 

1969  vs  1968 
%  %  of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages  . 

+  6.9 

7.1 

—  6.5 

5.3 

Foods  . 

—  2.2 

8.8 

—  6.9 

9.0 

Baby  Foods  . 

—  18.7 

0.1 

—  6.5 

0.1 

Baiting  Products . 

—  19.6 

0.7 

—  27.1 

0.7 

Beverages  . 

—  5.9 

1.4 

—  28.0 

1.0 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Foods  . 

+  57.5 

0.2 

+  4.0 

0.4 

Condiments  . 

+  88.6 

1.4 

+  30.5 

1.0 

Dairy  Products  . 

—  5.8 

1.0 

—  1.2 

1.2 

Frozen  Foods  . 

+  14.6 

I.l 

—  20.8 

0.9 

Meats  &  Fish  . 

—  20.8 

0.6 

—  19.9 

0.7 

Industrial  . 

—  12.3 

1.7 

+  8.6 

1.9 

Insurance  . 

—  20.8 

1.7 

+  10.3 

2.2 

Medical  . 

—  12.5 

1.0 

—  2.1 

1.3 

Public  Utilities  . 

+  5.8 

3.3 

—  9.3 

2.6 

Publishing  &  Media  . 

6-8 

8.2 

•f  2.2 

lO.I 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . . . 

+  17.5 

2.1 

+  26.1 

3.1 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

—  38.4 

0.8 

+  42.7 

1.0 

Tobacco  . 

—  33.0 

1.6 

—  21.8 

2.0 

Toilet  Requisites  . 

—  17.9 

1.6 

+  4.E 

1.7 

Dentifrices  . 

+  34.8 

0.4 

+  23.7 

0.4 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

—  88.7 

0.1 

—  45.0 

0.2 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics . 

+  17.3 

0.7 

—  2.7 

0.7 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

+  9.2 

0.1 

+  21.4 

0.0 

Transportation  . 

—  1.8 

13.3 

+  13.6 

14.5 

Airways  . 

—  7J0 

8.8 

+  6.2 

9.3 

Bus  Lines  . 

—  19.2 

0.3 

—  37.3 

0.2 

Railroads  . 

—  I.l 

0.5 

+  33.1 

0.7 

Steamships  . 

+  11.0 

1.4 

+  29.2 

1.7 

Tours  . 

+  19.5 

2.2 

+  45.6 

2.4 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

—  7.2 

1.7 

—  3.5 

1.5 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 
Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

.  —  31.4 

1.8 

—  25.8 

1.3 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

.  —  9.8 

14.1 

—  5.9 

14.5 

Tires  &  Tubes  . 

.  +  33.9 

3.5 

+  22.0 

2.9 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

—  28.6 

0.4 

—  15.1 

OA 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES— 
TOTAL  GENERAL  .  -F  2.2  62.3  +  7.3 

63.6 

TOTAL  AUTOMOTIVE  . 

.  —  2.8 

37.7 

+  0.8 

36.4 

TOTAL  GENERAL  AND 
AUTOMOTIVE  . 

...+  0  J 

100.0 

+  4.9 

100.0 

We're 
No.  1! 


Yes,  The  Saeramento  Union  is  first  in  lots  of 
ways.  Not  only  is  it  one  of  the  fastest  jjrowinn  news- 
pa|x*rs  in  the  nation,  it  has  become  a  proving  Kroinuls 
for  the  most  advanced  production  ecpiipment  in  the 
world. 

When  the  C'opley  Newspapers  acipiired  The 
Sacramento  Union  in  May,  lf)66,  an  extensive  rejn- 
venation  program  was  heKiin.  The  Union,  founded  in 
1851,  then  became  known  as  “the  oldest  in  the  West 
and  the  newest  in  the  West.” 

It  earned  that  description  when  it  went  idtra- 
modern  —  equipment,  plant,  press  —  the  wt)rks. 

Why  do  we  contend  The  Sacramento  Union  is 
No.  1  in  the  nation  amonK  metro  dailies?  Here’s  why: 

No.  1  in  circniation  to  be  totally  produced  by 
compnterized  photocomix>sition  and  offset. 

No.  1  to  nse  the  RCA  CJraphic  70-8082 

Scanner. 

No.  1  to  use  an  automated  roll  film  process 
camera  with  pin  reKister  system. 

No.  1  to  rely  solely  on  automatic  processiiiK 
in  all  darkrooms. 

No.  1  to  use  the  Overly  hi^h-velocity  hot  air 
dryer,  making  it  possible  to  nse  hiuh  quality  heat-.set 
inks  at  60,(KK)  copies  an  hour. 

No.  1  to  nse  the  Milno-IDAB  electronically 
controlled  plastic  shrink-wrap  mailroom  system. 

No.  1  to  employ  the  SpectaColor  in-reyister 
pasting  system. 

No.  1  to  design  a  bulk  offset  ink-handling 

system. 

No.  1  to  use  an  anto-dampenin^  system  on 
the  (ioss  Metro  press. 

No.  1  to  develop  an  in-depth  personnel  train¬ 
ing  program  to  convert  from  letterpress  to  photo- 
comi>osition. 

No.  1  to  utilize  a  complete  color  registration 
system.  * 

With  all  of  these  innovations,  yoii’d  expect  ns 
to  run  into  trouble,  wouldn’t  yon? 

Ki^ht.  We  did  —  but  we  solved  our  i>robIems 
and  on  the  very  first  day  of  daily  production  The  ^ 
Sacramento  Union  won  the  AN  PA  (a»lor  Reproduction 
Award. 

And  in  two  of  the  last  three  years,  the  C^ali- 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  has  judged 
our  front  pane  the  best  in  its  circulation  class. 

Next  time  you’re  out  our  way,  drop  in  and  take 
a  look  at  onr  brand  new  iilant.  We’ll  be  happy  to  show 
you  around  because  we’re  proud  of  it .  .  .  we’re  at  310 
Capitol  Mall,  Sacramento,  ('alifornia. 

We  like  being  No.  1. 

$acrdinento  ynion 

Represented  by  Nelson  Roberts  Div.,  Branham  Moloney.  Inc. 


Major  gains 
achieved  in 
offset  plant 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  change  from  letterpress 
to  offset  is  credited  in  the  Gan¬ 
nett  Company’s  report  for  ap¬ 
preciable  gains  in  the  case  of 
the  Ithaca  (N.  Y.)  Journal. 

Paul  Miller,  Gannett  presi¬ 
dent,  used  Ithaca  as  an  example 
of  what  modernization  and 
automation  can  mean  in  dollars 
and  cents.  He  gave  shareholders, 
at  their  recent  annual  meeting 
here,  a  quick  summary  of  the 
results,  using  1964  letterpress 
operations  in  comparison  with 
1968  offset-cold  type  operations. 

“Circulation  of  the  Ithaca 


Journal,”  he  stated,  “increased 
12.5%  in  this  five-year  period 
and  the  mechanical  cost  per 
thousand  8-page  papers  fell 
from  $29.85  to  $24.74,  a  de¬ 
crease  of  17*/4%. 

“The  advertising  revenues  of 
the  Ithaca  Journal  increased 
56.5%  in  this  period  of  change 
from  old  production  methods  to 
new — and  circulation  revenues 
were  up  49.2%.” 

Other  improvements  in  pro¬ 
duction  methods  on  Gannett 
newspapers.  Miller  reported,  in¬ 
clude  a  new  plant  for  the  Plain- 
field  (N.  J.)  Courier  Sews  that 
will  be  “a  show  place  of  modern¬ 
ization  in  newspaper  publish- 
ing.” 

This  new  plant,  which  will 
have  an  offset  press,  will  in¬ 
corporate  what  has  been  learned 
in  the  laboratory-like  operations 
at  the  Saratoga  Springs  (N.  Y.) 
Saratogian  and  at  Ithaca. 


“This  includes,”  Miller  said, 
cold  type  and  offset  printing  on 
a  scale  previously  unmatched 
among  our  new'spapers.” 

George  Helm,  president  of  the 
Westchester  Rockland  New’spa- 
pers,  reported  that  $2.5  million 
had  been  invested  in  automa¬ 
tion  and  modernization  of  facil¬ 
ities  for  the  Gannett  group  last 
year. 

• 

New  plant  started 
in  city  renewal  area 

Laconia,  N.H. 

Ground  has  been  broken  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  news¬ 
paper  plant  for  the  Laconia 
Evening  Citizen. 

The  newspaper,  published  by 
former  Mayor  Edward  J.  Gal¬ 
lagher,  is  among  a  number  of 
businesses  being  relocated  under 
Laconia’s  urban  renewal  pro¬ 
gram. 


WHAT 


WHO 


WHEN 


WHERE 


WHY 


can  offset  newspaper  publishers  do  to  cut  costs';^ 

One  maior  step  is  to  print  on  30' instead  of  32' rolls  of  stock. 

\/[fy1<ing  from  standard  makeup,  qudity  is  held  but  the  page 
is  narrowed  with  a  special  anamorphic  lens,  the  ‘SQU-7' 
added  to  the  paper  s  regular  darkroom  camera. 

uses  this  sort  of  procedure? 

More  than  60  U.S.  and  Canadian  newspapers,  large  and 
small  daily  and  weekly.  Their  names  are  available  on  request 

IS  it  practical  to  start  this  system? 

Now.  because  cost-savings  in  stock  irk  film  and  plates  are 
Immediate  and  continuous  The  larger  the  circulation  the  more 
pages  run.  the  greater  the  savings  become. 

can  we  get  nnore  information  on  this? 

Write  CK  Optical  Company,  he.  639  Mary  Am  Drive,  Redondo 
Beach.  California  90278 -or  phone  (213J  372-0372.  For  an 
information  request  [213]  678-0678  is  a  24-hour  message  number. 


P.S.  Commercial  printers  who  need  in-camera  changes  a  distortions 
in  material  will  find  answers  in  other  CK  Optical  Company 
anamorphic  lenses.  Rease  tell  us  your  needs. 


3,”  Miller  said,  13  |  11 

fset  printing  on  lt.OCltW0ll~— 
isly  unmatched 

SeCa!  MGD  mergeri 

hat  $2.5  million  •  . 

ted  in  automa-  Ig  a.pPrOy6U 
iization  of  facil-  X  X 

inett  group  last 

Chicago 

I  Miehle-Goss-Dexter,  Iniorpo- 

jrleJ  rated  (mgd)  and  North  Vmer- 

ican  Rockwell  Corporation  (nb) 
al  area  shareowners  have  approved  the 

Laconia,  N.H.  merger  of  the  two  firms. 

)een  broken  for  The  MOD  meeting  here  (May 
of  a  new'  news-  27)  w’as  presided  over  by  J.  W, 
tr  the  Laconia  Coultrap,  chairman  of  the 

board,  and  by  E.  G.  Moirison. 

T,  published  by  president  and  chief  executive 

Edward  J.  Gal-  officer.  They  said  it  should  mar' 
g  a  number  of  the  beginning  of  a  new’  era  i 
relocated  under  the  graphic  arts  industry,  nr 
1  renew’al  pro-  aerospace  technology  will  \ 
combined  with  mod’s  pr intin 
machinery  capabilities  to  pre 
duce  and  more 

printing  systems. 

The  merger  is  dependent  upo 
receipt  a  ruling  from 

Internal  Revenue  Service  th 
it  may  be  effected  on  a  tax-f 
basis.  MOD  will  continue  to  op 
erate  under  its  present  man 
agement  as  a  wholly-owned  sul 
sidary  of  NR. 

MOD  sales,  $154.3  million  la: 
year,  are  expected  to  help  nb’ 
commercial  products  group 
increase  its  sales  this  year  t 
$1  billion. 

Terms  of  tran.sartion 

The  terms  of  the  transactio 
provide  that  each  share  of  m 
common  stock  will  be  exchang 
for  one  share  of  a  conv(“rtibl 
preferred  stock,  series  B,  to 
issued  by  nr.  The  series  B  p: 
ferred  will  rank  equally  wi 
nr’s  series  A  preferred  and  wil 
have  a  cumulative  annual  diri 
dend  rate  of  $1.35.  It  will  hav( 
a  liquidation  value  of  $36. 

For  a  period  of  10  years  th 
conversion  privilege  w’ill  includ 
lumber.  right  to  acquire  an  addition 
al  .225  shares  of  nr  commo 
stock  for  $10,125  cash. 

The  series  B  stock  will  I 
noncallable  for  seven  years  an 
callable  thereafter  initially  i 
a  price  of  $38. 

In  the  fiscal  year  '*nd( 
September  30,  1968,  NR  *  arnf 
$73.7  million,  equal  to  $2.83  p 
common  share,  on  $2.6  billion  : 

In  the  first 

ended  March  31,  nr  earned  $32 
million,  or  1.21  per 
share  on  $1.2  billion  sales. 

In  its  fiscal  year  ended  Oct 
ber  26,  1968  mod  earned  $S 
million  or  $1.60  per  share  < 
$154.2  million  in  sales.  In  tl 
first  half  of  its  fiscal  year  ‘'ndi 
April  26,  MOD  earned  $4.6  mi 
lion,  or  80  cents  per  share  < 
$82.5  million 
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Newsprint  mills  strain 
to  feed  papers’  presses 


Newspapers  reporting  to  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  consumed  615,- 
856  tons  of  newsprint  in  April, 
or  5.7%  more  than  the  586,198 
tons  used  in  April,  1968.  This 
was  a  record  for  the  month. 
There  were  four  Sundays  in 
April  1969  and  1968. 

In  the  first  four  months  of 
1969  ANPA  newspapers  con¬ 
sumed  2,359,324  tons  or  5.7% 
over  the  2,231,167  tons  consumed 
in  the  1968  period. 

Estimated  total  U.S.  news¬ 
print  consumption  for  April 
1969  was  810,337  tons  compared 
with  771,313  tons  in  April  1968. 

Total  estimated  U.S.  new's- 
print  consumption  for  first  four 
months  1969  was  3,104,374  tons 
compared  with  2,935,746  tons  in 
first  four  months  1968. 

Production  of  newsprint  in 
North  America  during  April 
amounted  to  955,423  tons — the 
largest  outturn  in  any  like 
month  to  date — and  w-as  5.1% 
above  that  in  April,  1968.  Ship¬ 
ments  during  the  month  totaled 
945,711  tons  and  w’ere  1.1% 
greater  than  April,  1968  vol¬ 
ume. 

According  to  the  Newsprint 


Division,  American  Paper  In¬ 
stitute,  output  in  the  United 
States  of  264,954  tons  surpassed 
that  in  any  prior  April  and  was 
up  by  13%  from  April,  1968  vol¬ 
ume,  w'hile  shipments  totaled 
261,665  tons  and  were  above  the 
year-ago  level  by  3.4%.  Cana¬ 
dian  production  amounted  to 
690,469  tons  and  was  up  by 
2.4%  from  April,  1968  w’hile 
shipments  of  684,046  tons  rose 
by  0.2%. 

North  American  production  of 
3,895,948  tons  during  the  first 
four  months  of  1969  constituted 
a  new'  high  for  this  period  and 
was  335,079  tons  or  9.4%  above 
that  in  1968.  Output  of  United 
States  mills  through  the  end  of 
April,  1969  totaled  a  record  high 
1,071,290  tons  and  was  128,628 
tons  or  13.6%  above  volume  in 
1968.  Canadian  production 
during  January-April,  1969 
amounted  to  2,824,658  tons — an 
all-time  peak  for  this  period — 
and  surpassed  the  1968  level  by 
206,451  tons  or  7.9%. 

A  lag  in  mill  expansion 

The  increment  to  capacity  of 
the  Canadian  newsprint  mills 
in  1969  and  1970  is  less  than 


the  forecast  increment  in  con¬ 
sumption,  an  industry  official 
recently  advised  publishers  in 
a  report  to  the  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and  Fi¬ 
nance  Officers. 

The  reasons  for  this  develop¬ 
ing  situation  were  high  interest 
rates  and  a  lowering  margin 
of  profit,  explained  Donald  J. 
Schalk,  vicepresident  of  Spruce 
Falls  Power  &  Paper  Co.,  in 
which  the  New  York  Times 
Company  is  a  major  share¬ 
holder. 

Schalk  commented  that  the 
capital  investment  for  news¬ 
print  mills  is  tremendous.  To 
simply  “add  on”  new  capacity 
will  approximate  $80,000  per 
daily  ton,  he  said.  A  modem 
machine  capable  of  producing 
300  tons  a  day  and  the  bulding 
to  house  it  would  cost  $24  mil¬ 
lion.  In  addition  there  is  another 
required  investment  of  $120,000 
per  daily  ton  to  increase  pulp¬ 
ing  capacities,  groundwood, 
steam,  power,  etc. 

$45  million  required 

For  a  totally  new  mill,  with 
townsite,  railhead,  homes  for 
workers,  etc.  the  cost  can  run 
to  $45  million,  Schalk  said. 

Noting  that  current  interest 
rates  on  longterm  financing  in 
Canada  are  8%,  Schalk  warned 
that  investment  capital  is  not 
attracted  to  the  industry  with¬ 
out  a  reasonable  return. 


"And  if  it  is  not  so  attract  »d,” 
he  said,  "the  shortages  of  the 
1950s  will  recur  in  the  mi  Idle 
1970s.” 

While  the  manufactu  ren 
have  made  "tremendous  capital 
outlays  in  mechanization  and 
improved  methods  of  logging” 
to  offset  cost  increases,  profit 
has  not  kept  pace  with  costs, 
Schalk  said. 

“We  do  not  like  price  in¬ 
creases  any  more  than  publish¬ 
ers  do,”  he  went  on.  “We  have 
seen  all  our  costs  advance  at  a 
far  faster  rate  than  can  be 
recovered. 

More  from  Scandinavia 
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“Because  of  our  position  as 
an  export  industry  in  an  export 
nation,  we  know  that  we  must 
be  competitive  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  The  newsprint  industry 
recognizes  its  presence  in  the 
same  boat  with  the  publishers. 
We  dare  not  rock  that  boat,  less 
we  endanger  our  collective  en¬ 
terprises.  The  industry’s  re- 
terprises.” 

Figures  compiled  by  the 
American  Paper  Institute  for 
three  months  of  1968  and  1969 
show  an  increase  in  shipments 
of  newsprint  from  Scandinavia 
to  the  U.S.  from  52,000  to  67,- 
000  tons.  Finland  delivered 
46,000  tons,  through  customs  at 
New  York,  Philadelphia,  Balti¬ 
more,  Washingfton  and  Los  An¬ 
geles. 
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Picket  action  hit 
in  NLRB  decision 


JaNESVILL£,  Wis. 
The  National  Labor  Relations 
Boat  d  has  ordered  that  an  elec¬ 
tion  be  held  at  the  Gazette 
Printing  Company,  publishers  of 
the  Janesville  Gazette,  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  certain  produc¬ 
tion  employes  wish  to  affil¬ 
iated  with  the  International 
Typographical  Union. 

The  election  will  cover  com¬ 
posing  room  employes  of  the 
Gazette,  including  typesetters, 
machine  operators,  compositors, 
teletypesetting  operators,  proof¬ 
readers  and  machinists.  Em¬ 
ployes  eligible  to  vote  are  those 
who  were  employed  by  the  com- 

less  I 

en- 1  In  ordering  the  election,  the 
*  NLRB  found  that  picketing  of 
the  Gazette  by  persons  carrying 
ligns  reading  “Gazette  Unfair” 
is  “inconsistent”  with  the  state¬ 
ment  filed  Oct.  24,  1968,  by  Lo¬ 
cal  197,  ITU,  saying  it  dis¬ 
claimed  any  interest  in  repre¬ 
senting  composing  room  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  Gazette.  Local  197 
went  on  strike  against  the  Ga- 
lette  on  June  23,  1967. 

The  newspaper  had  sought 
an  election  for  composing  room 


employes  since  June,  1968.  The 
election,  however,  was  held  up 
pending  a  decision  by  the  labor 
board  concerning  alleged  unfair 
labor  practices  filed  by  the 
union.  When  the  board  ruled  the 
Gazette  had  not  committed  un¬ 
fair  labor  practices  the  election 
was  ordered,  but  in  disclaiming 
interest,  the  ITU  argued  that 
the  election  should  not  be  held. 
It  was  set  aside. 

This  action  was  appealed  by 
the  Gazette  and  the  NLRB 
held  in  the  newspaper’s  favor. 

Picketing  resumed 

When  the  ITU  filed  its  dis¬ 
claimer  of  interest  on  Oct.  24  it 
withdrew  its  pickets  who  had 
been  carrying  signs  proclaim¬ 
ing  that  the  local  was  “on 
strike”  against  the  Gazette. 
Four  days  later  the  pickets  re¬ 
appeared  with  the  “Gazette  Un¬ 
fair”  signs. 

The  labor  board  held,  in  ef¬ 
fect,  that  the  nature  of  the 
picketing  had  not  changed  de¬ 
spite  the  disclaimer  of  interest 
and  the  change  in  the  wording 
of  the  signs.  Its  decision  said : 

“We  are  not  persuaded  that 


the  union  has  in  fact  withdrawn 
its  demand  for  present  recog¬ 
nition  as  evidenced  by  its  earlier 
picketing. 

“We  view  it  as  highly  signi¬ 
ficant  in  this  case  that  the  union 
was  not  picketing  for  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  one  of  a  small  number 
of  employes,  but  for  a  mass  re¬ 
instatement  of  all  strikers. 
Since  the  strikers  were  union 
adherents,  the  immediate  con¬ 
sequence  of  mass  reinstatement 
would  have  been  the  reestablish¬ 
ment  of  the  union’s  earlier  ma¬ 
jority  status.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  we  do  not  believe 
that  the  union,  in  pressing  for  a 
mass  reinstatement,  can  real¬ 
istically  be  said  to  have  had 
only  a  future,  but  not  a  present, 
object  of  recognition. 

“In  finding  that  the  union 
took  actions  inconsistent  with 
its  disclaimer,  we  do  not  rely 
only  on  the  union’s  continued 
picketing  for  mass  reinstate¬ 
ment  which,  if  achieved,  would 
immediately  have  given  the 
union  majority  status.  We  also 
think  it  significant  that  from 
June,  1967,  until  October,  24, 
1968,  the  union  had  continually 
picketed  in  support  of  bargain¬ 
ing  demands.  The  board  has 
stated  that  if  there  is  recogni- 
tional  picketing  immediately 
prior  to  the  alleged  shift  in 
purpose,  it  will  view  the  alleged 
shift  in  purpose  with  ‘some 
skepticism.’  This  is  particularly 


true  where,  as  here,  the  union 
resumed  picketing  after  a  very 
brief  hiatus. 

“For  all  of  these  reasons,  we 
find  that  the  post-October  28 
picketing  had  an  immediate  rec- 
ognitional  objective,  not  with¬ 
standing  the  union’s  disclaimer. 
Accordingly,  we  shall  direct 
that  an  election  be  held.” 

Economic  haraMment 

Marshall  W.  Johnston,  Ga¬ 
zette  general  manager,  said  that 
while  the  union  has  not  claimed 
to  be  on  strike,  “it  has  continued 
to  act  exactly  as  if  it  were  on 
strike,  applying  every  economic 
harassment  within  its  grasp 
against  this  newspaper  and  the 
newspaper’s  suppliers.” 

The  Gazette  has  had  new 
printing  equipment  on  order  for 
several  months  but  has  been 
unable  to  install  it  because  of 
the  labor  situation.  Meanwhile, 
it  has  continued  to  print  the 
evening  newspaper  every  day. 

Johnston  added;  “In  our 
opinion,  the  NLRB  decision  sup¬ 
ports  the  contention  of  the 
Gazette  that  the  picketing  with 
‘unfair’  signs  has  in  fact  been 
illegal  in  view  of  the  union’s 
official  disclaimer  of  interest.  It 
is  gn^atifying  to  see  an  inde¬ 
pendent  agency  such  as  the 
NLRB  recog^nizing  that  this 
picketing  operation  is  unwar¬ 
ranted.” 
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Reporter’s 
arrest  nets 
major  story 

San  Francisco 

An  arrest  provided  a  young 
San  Francisco  Chronicle  re¬ 
porter  with  a  dramatic  report 
of  the  conditions  suffered  by 
400  persons  apprehended  in  the 
Berkeley  demonstrations  result¬ 
ing  from  the  “People’s  Park’’ 
confrontations. 

Tom  Findley,  a  Chronicle 
staffer  for  less  than  a  year, 
told  “how  it  was”  at  the  Ala¬ 
meda  County  Prison  farm  of 
Santa  Rita  after  he  was  scooped 
up  by  police  and  California 
Guardsmen  in  a  parking  lot. 

A  former  Marine  Corps  lieu¬ 
tenant  who  joined  the  news¬ 
paper  staff  about  a  year  ago, 
Findley  told  what  he  saw  and 
heard  personally,  commented 
Abe  Mellinkoff,  city  editor,  when 
asked  about  the  story.  He  had 
been  instructed  to  be  completely 
factual,  Mellinkoff  said. 

The  result  was  a  report  of 
his  ride  with  60  others,  their 
orders  to  leave  the  bus  and  the 
comments  of  his  companions. 
They  saw  200  laying  face  down 


on  the  compound  asphalt  pro¬ 
viding  what  at  first  impression 
“was  terrifying,  like  a  cheap 
prisoner  -  of  -  war  movie,” 
Findley  wrote. 

His  2300-word  story  quoted 
orders  from  the  guards,  told  of 
three  searches,  described  the 
fingerprinting  and  the  com¬ 
ments  of  those  in  his  group  and, 
finally,  the  release  on  bail. 

Findley  was  assigned  by  his 
editors  to  report  from  behind 
the  police  lines  in  the  chronic 
street  collisions,  said  editorial 
page  columnist  Royce  Brier.  He 
said  the  young  man’s  report 
was  objective  and  free  from 
hysteria,  quite  amiable  and  quite 
damning. 

• 

N.  C.  press  opposes 
news  restriction  bills 

Charlotte,  N.  C. 

The  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation  is  taking  steps  to  op¬ 
pose  two  bills  before  the  General 
Assembly  which  would  restrict 
freedom  of  information. 

Brodie  S.  Griffith,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Knight  News¬ 
papers  here  and  president  of 
the  association,  said  one  measure 
would  prevent  public  inspection 
of  birth  and  death  certificates; 
the  other  bill  would  bar  news 
media  from  giving  the  names 
of  victims  of  sex-related  crimes. 


SpX  directors  approve 
proposal  to  admit  women 


Proposals  for  a  change  in 
name  and  for  admission  of 
women  members  will  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  annual  convention 
of  Sigma  Delta  Chi  November 
12-15  in  San  Diego. 

A  by-laws  change  to  open  the 
membership  to  women  received 
unanimous  endorsement  of  the 
society’s  board  of  directors  at 
a  meeting  in  May,  members 
have  been  advised.  This  pro¬ 
posal  was  initiated  by  the  1968 
convention  which  directed  that 
the  question  be  submitted  for 
action  this  year. 

The  name  change  tops  a  list 
of  proposals  for  action  by  the 
San  Diego  delegates.  Several 
years  ago  SDX  dropped  the 
“fraternity”  tag  and  became  the 
Professional  Journalism  Society. 
If  the  new  change  is  adopted  it 
will  be  the  Society  of  Journal¬ 
ists. 

National  President  William 
B.  Arthur,  editor  of  Look  maga¬ 
zine,  said  most  of  the  proposals 
have  been  discussed  over  many 
years  and  they  are  all  aimed  at 
making  SDX  fully  professional 
in  every  respect. 

Other  suggested  changes  are: 


A  system  of  weighted  voting, 
giving  each  chapter  with  up  to 
25  members  one  vote ;  26-60,  two 
votes;  51-76,  three  votes,  etc. 
Each  chapter  now  has  one  vote. 

Simple  majority  voting  in  ail 
cases  where  the  by-laws  require 
larger  majorities. 

Elimination  of  the  member¬ 
ship  pledge. 

Provision  for  nominating 
student  members  at  schools 
which  do  not  have  student 
chapters. 

Reduced  dues  rates  for  re¬ 
tired  members. 

Elimination  of  the  offices  of 
honorary  president  and  histor¬ 
ian. 

Elimination  of  provisions  for 
“special”  chapters  at  schools  of¬ 
fering  only  graduate  work  in 
Journalism. 

• 

Lee  dividend 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  of  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  declared  a  dividend 
of  10  cents  a  share  payable  July 
1  to  owners  of  common  stock  of 
record  June  2.  (E&P  incorrectly 
reported.  May  24,  that  it  was  a 
10%  stock  dividend). 


Humm? 


WHAT  VISION,  POWER. 
SKILL,  EXERTION!  . 


ART  IT  AIN’T. 

JUST  AS  ALL 
YELLOW  EARTH  MOVING 
mACHINES  AREN'T 

necessarily 
rmoE  BY 
caterpillar. 


ACTUALLY, 

CATERPILLAR® 

AND  CAT®  ARE 
REGISTERED  TRADE- 
mARKS  OF 
CATERPILLAR 
TRACTOR  CO. 

AND  SHOULD  BE 
USED  TO  IDENTIFY 
ONLY  PRODUCTS* 

WE  mAKE. 


THESE  INCLUDE 
WHEEL  AS 
WELL  AS 
TRACK-TYPE 
MACHINES. 


IF  YOU'VE  EVER  BEEN 
CAUGHT  IN  A  MISTAKEN 
IDENTITY,  WE  THINK 
YOU'LL  UNDERSTAND  OUR 
SITUATION.  YOUR  HELP 
IN  CORRECTLY  USING  OUR 
TRADEMARK  TO  REFER 
ONLY  TO  OUR  PRODUCTS 
WILL  BE  APPRECIATED. 


m  CATERPILLAR 

aM  CM  Hipmtil  Tra«amwkt  M  CMirplar  TrscMr  0*. 

Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off. 
*Wheel  and  Track-Type  Tractors 
Loaders  •  Scrapers  •  Engines 
Motor  Graders  •  Pipelayers  •  Off-Highway  Trucks 


(Its  facsimilating) 


The  AT&T  show,  “Data  Communications  for 
Newspapers — Today  and  Tomorrow,”  stirred  so 
much  comment  at  last  year’s  ANPA/RI  Conference 
that  we  just  naturally  had  to  come  back  with  a  new 
show.  And  this  time  the  whole  telephone  industry  is  •  • 

in  on  it,  sponsored  by  the  American  Press  Telecom¬ 
munications  Technical  Committee. 

Presented  jointly  by  AT&T  and  the  U.S.  In¬ 
dependent  Telephone  Association,  the  new  show 
takes  a  look  at  another  technological  opportunity  on 
the  newspaper  horizon:  facsimile. 

You’ll  learn  the  pros  and  cons  of  facsimile  and 
see  if  it  can  get  the  news  out  faster,  reduce  expenses, 
expand  coverage  and  increase  staff  efficiency  for  you. 

Best  of  all,  you’ll  get  a  firsthand  look  at  the  state  of 
the  art.  The  major  manufacturers  of  facsimile  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  there  to  let  you  try  their  latest  machines. 

The  show  is  on  June  12  at  9:30  a.m.  in  the 
Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Conrad  Hilton  Chicago.  If 
you’ve  ever  wondered  how  facsimile  might  apply  to 
your  newspaper,  you  owe  it  to  yourself  to  see  this 
show.  It’s  entertaining.  It’s  exciting.  It’s  facsimilating. 
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Internships 
draw  supply 
of  recruits 

By  Campbell  Watson 


class  and  the  seminars  were  re-  (Calif.)  Bee.  Commission,  Journalism  As- 

cruited  by  members  of  the  job  Among  the  others  one  has  sociation  of  Junior  Colleges, 

referral  committee  in  high  just  joined  the  Berfce/ej/  (Calif.)  San  Francisco  Human  Rights 
school  and  colleges  talks  and  Post;  two  are  still  in  college  Commission  and  the  guild’s 
conferences.  The  committee  and  two  are  still  in  the  training  human  rights  committee, 

chairman  is  Lynn  Ludlow,  Ex-  course.  One  has  failed  to  land  The  job  referral  committee 
aminer  newsmen  and  a  part-  a  newspaper  job.  provides  technical  service  to  a 

time  journalism  instructor  at  newspaper  published  by  Youth 

San  Francisco  State  College.  Guild  cooperates  for  Service,  job  counselling 

He  describes  the  committee  as  Charles  Gould,  Examiner  pub-  information  on  scholar- 

an  independent  entity.  has  encouraged  the  in-  directing  moves  to 

Ludlow  s  enthusiasm  for  aid-  program  in  every  «f"«rate  sinular  activities  in 

mg  young  people  seeking  jour-  declared  Gale  Cooke,  city  ocahties. 

nahsm  careers  IS  imdimm^  by  In  Ludlow’s  view,  all  t^-se 

his  experience  in  being  injured  activities  are  minimal  at  best, 

by  Black  Student  Union  stu-  _  He  sees  as  a  serious  danger  the 

dents  who  invaded  the  ^oUege  ^atters^re  handled  by  Lu^ow 

newspaper  offices  in  1967.  That  Cline,  he  observed,  notion  that  the  tentative  activ- 

group,  he  declared  represented  cune  teaches  the  Monday  night  ^  volunteer  group  rep- 

only  a  few  militants.  .  .  newsoaner  beeinners  ^  solution. 

Ludlow  lists  the  internship  u-ij  “At  best,  these  activities 

plan  as  the  keystone  to  the  „  ,  j  l  ^  ,  merely  show  what  a  handful  of 

overall  program  which  he  de-  Each  person  elected  by  Cooke  persons  can  accomplish,”  Lud- 
clares  is  only  a  beginning.  Each  fn*"  ^  lo-w^k  internship  works  jo^  said  jn  NJRC’s  first  annual 
internee  receives  both  training  various  d^artments  and  with  report. 

and  13  weeks  of  Examiner  pay  separate  staffers,  writing  stories  While  many  have  questioned 
at  the  copyboy  scale.  Four  per-  duplicate  those  events  fundamental  questions  of  the 

sons  are  trained  at  a  time  and  covered  by  the  news  veterans.  Kerner  Report,  few  would  re- 
the  third  group  is  now  conclud-  ,  e  extensive  cooperation  p^  charge  that  journalism 

ing  its  work.  vided  by  the  newspaper  guild  has  been  shockingly  backward 

Graduates  include  two  Ex-  and  by  its  members  included  in  seeking  out,  training  and  pro- 
aminer  staffers.  They  are  Lena  authorization  for  this  training,  moting  Negroes,  he  declared. 


San  Francisco 

A  year-old  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  internship  plan  for 
minority  persons  features  a  pro¬ 
gram  cruited  with  developing 
a  new  source  of  supply  for 
newspaper  editorial  department 
professionals. 

Interns  already  have  proven 
their  merit  in  metropolitan 
newspaper  billets.  Meanwhile 
the  potentials  in  recruitment  in 
this  total  area  are  illustrated 
by  the  preparation  of  a  list  of 
25  candidates  for  news  jobs. 

This  listing  developed  for  dis¬ 
tribution  to  Northern  California 
publishers  by  the  Newsmen’s 
Job  Referral  Committee  includes 
the  names  of  young  men  and 
women  of  Mexican-American, 
Japanese-American,  Chinese- 
American  and  Filipino-Ameri- 
can  parentage  as  well  as  Negro 
representatives. 

Among  these  are  “graduates” 
of  a  night  writing  class  con- 


Our  new  plant  offers  highest  efficiency  in 
book  manufacturing" 

says  W.  A.  Krueger  Co.  of  their  recently  confipleted  facility  /’\.  *’ 

in  New  Berlin,  Wisconsin. 

This  new  220,000  sq..ft.  plant,  the  first  step  in  a  multi-phase  growth  program 
is  designed  for  an  ultimate  facility  of  1,000,000  sq.  ft.  Designed  by: 


TWAIN  ■ 

CHAS.T.  A\AIN  INC. 
Engineers 

Boston,  Mass  (617)  262-3200 
Charlotte,  N.  C.  (704)  375-1375 


New  Berlin,  Wisconsin /booK  Manufacturing  Plant 
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NET  RESULTS 

. . .  $300,000  for  Indiana’s  Blind. 


Since  1939,  the  cream  of  Indiana’s  high  school  basket¬ 
ball  players  have  been  jumping  in  the  biggest  game 
of  their  careers-in  June. 

In  The  Indianapolis  Star’s  High  School  All-Star  Basket¬ 
ball  Game. 

Each  summer  for  nearly  thirty  years,  top  graduating 
seniors  from  basketball  teams  throughout  Indiana 
have  been  chosen  by  a  selection  committee  and 
brought  to  Indianapolis  to  play  a  Kentucky  all-star 
team.  And  during  those  years,  enthusiastic  spectators 
have  provided  gate  money  to  the  tune  of  $300,000  for 
The  Indianapolis  Star’s  Fund  for  the  Blind  ...  a  fund 


that  provides  needed  assistance  and  materials  to  blind 
persons  all  over  the  state. 

Hoosier  sports  fans  are  proud  of  Indiana’s  reputation 
as  a  basketball-happy  state,  but  never  is  that  pride 
greater  than  at  All-Star  Game  time.  For  players,  there 
is  no  greater  honor  than  selection  to  the  All-Star  team. 

Basketball  in  June  is  not  an  ordinary  occurrence.  But 
then.  The  Indianapolis  Star  is  not  just  an  ordinary 
newspaper. 

The  Star:  One  of  two  great  Indianapolis  papers  dedi¬ 
cated  to  a  better  community. 


The  Indianapolis  Star  .„d  the  Indianapolis  news 

A  member  of  NEWSPAPER  1  end  Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers;  Represented  nationally  by  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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FCC  attaches 
string  to  sale 
of  tv  station 

Washington 

Subject  to  the  requirement 
that  the  Edward  W.  Scripps 
Trust  divest  itself  of  all  owner¬ 
ship  interest  in  the  Evening 
News  Association  within  120 
days,  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission  has  approved 
transfer  of  Old  Pueblo  Broad¬ 
casting  Company’s  license  for 
KOLD-tv,  13,  Tucson,  Arizona 
to  Universal  Communications 
Corporation. 

The  transfer  price  is  about 
$4,100,000, 

Owners  of  Old  Pueblo  are 
Gene  Autry,  Ina  M.  Autry,  Anne 
L.  Kerney,  E.  S.  Mittendorf  and 
Frank  W.  Beer. 

Universal  Communications  is 
a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
the  Evening  News  Association, 
owner  of  the  Detroit  News.  The 
Evening  News  Association  is 
the  licensee  of  WWJ-tv  Detroit. 

According  to  the  FCC,  the 
Scripps  Trust  has  a  2  percent 
interest  in  the  Association  and 
also  owns  a  majority  of  the 
stock  of  Scripps- Howard  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  which  is  the 


licensee  of  WCPO-tv,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  WEWS  -  tv  Cleveland; 
WMC-tv,  Memphis,  and  WPTV, 
West  Palm  Beach,  Florida,  four 
VHF  stations. 

“Since  the  Evening  News  As¬ 
sociation  has  more  than  50  stock¬ 
holders,  the  1  percent  attribu¬ 
tion  feature  of  the  Commission’s 
multiple  ownership  rules  is  ap¬ 
plicable,”  the  FCC  said.  “As  a 
consequence,  unless  waived  by 
the  Commission,  the  2  percent 
stock  interest  which  the  Edward 
W.  Scripps  Trust  owns  in  the 
Evening  News  Association  must 
be  attributed  to  Scripps- 
Howard.  The  attribution  g;ives 
Scripps-Howard  an  interest  in  a 
fifth  VHF  station  and  acquisi¬ 
tion  of  KOLD-tv  by  the  Evening 
News  Association’s  wholly-owned 
subsidiary.  Universal  Communi¬ 
cations  Corporation,  would  give 
Scripps-Howard  an  interest  in 
a  sixth  VHF  station.” 

This,  the  Commission  said, 
would  be  a  violation  of  its 
multiple-ownership  rules. 

Universal  Communications 
and  Scripps-Howard  Broadcast¬ 
ing  had  filed  a  request  for  a 
waiver  of  the  multiple-owner¬ 
ship  rules.  They  asserted  that 
the  Edw’ard  W.  Scripps  Trust 
was  a  “passive  investor”  that 
did  not  vote  its  stock  in  the  Eve¬ 
ning  News  Association.  The 
FCC  refused  to  waive  its  rule. 

Officers  of  Universal  Com¬ 


munications  Corporation  are 
Warren  S.  Booth,  chairman  of 
the  board;  Peter  B.  Clark, 
president;  Edwin  K.  Wheeler, 
executive  vicepresident ;  Richard 
M.  Spitzley,  vicepresident-plan- 
ning  and  secretary;  and  Richard 
B.  Wallace,  Treasurer.  They 
are  corporate  officers  of  the  De¬ 
troit  News  and  directors  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Communications  Corp¬ 
oration,  along  with  Henry  S. 
Booth,  Robert  W.  Scripps, 
James  S.  Whitcomb  Jr.,  and 
Warren  S.  Wilkinson. 

The  FCC  record  shows  that 
the  Scripps  Trust  owns  85.8% 
of  E.  W.  Scripps  Company, 
which  owns  66.8%  of  Scripps- 
Howard  Broadcasting  Company. 

• 

New  York  Times  Co. 
increases  dividend 

A  quarterly  dividend  of  15< 
per  share  on  the  Class  A  and 
Class  B  stock  was  declared  May 
28  by  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  New  York  Times  Company. 
It  will  be  payable  June  27  to 
stockholders  of  record  June  13. 
This  is  an  increase  from  12  Vi  4 
paid  in  the  first  quarter. 

The  directors  also  declared  a 
regular  quarterly  dividend  of 
$1.37  Vs  per  share  on  the  5  Vs 
percent  cumulative  prior  prefer¬ 
ence  stock  payable  July  1,  to 
stockholders  of  record  June  18. 


Strikers  share 
$1  million  in 
pay  settlement 

Colorado  Springs 

Union  printers  who  were  f-n 
strike  against  Perry  newspape.  s 
in  Florida  for  43  months  re¬ 
cently  shared  in  the  distribu¬ 
tion  of  $1  million  in  back  pay, 
according  to  the  International 
Typographical  Union  head¬ 
quarters  here. 

The  settlement,  ITU  vicepres¬ 
ident  Joe  Bingel  said,  marked 
the  end  of  the  strike  that  began 
in  November,  1963  and  ran 
until  last  December.  The  courts 
upheld  a  ruling  by  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  in  favor 
of  the  union,  ordering  reinstate¬ 
ment  of  the  strikers  and  pay¬ 
ment  for  lost  time. 

Bingel  reported  that  the  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers  at 
West  Palm  Beach  and  Pensa¬ 
cola,  was  unsuccessful  in  ob¬ 
taining  a  review  of  the  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court  and 
turned  over  $1  million  to  the 
NLRB  which  apportioned  the 
payments  to  the  printers. 
Checks  went  to  them  in  April. 


Story  on  gold  earns 
reporter  $1000  prize 

Washington 

Hobart  Rowen,  business  and 
financial  editor  of  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post,  has  been  selected  as 
the  winner  of  the  A.  T.  Kearney 
Foundation  1968  Business  Re¬ 
porting  Awards  Program. 

Rowen  will  receive  $1,000  and 
the  Kearney  Foundation  plaque 
on  June  4  for  his  March  10, 
1968  story,  “Gold  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads — Fear  for  the  Dollar 
Agitates  Experts.”  The  story 
was  chosen  from  among  all  en¬ 
tries  by  the  judge.  Dr.  John 
Fielden,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  Administration,  Boston 
University,  and  former  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  Harvard  Busi¬ 
ness  Review,  as  “the  most  pen¬ 
etrating  interpretation  of  a 
business  situation  and  its  artic¬ 
ulate  communication  to  the 
public.” 

• 

Stock  sales  climb 

Denver 

The  Denver  Post  Personnel 
Office  reports  that  421  employes 
now  own  shares  in  the  Denver 
Post  Company  Inc.  through  the 
Employe  Stock  Trust  payroll 
deduction  plan.  Since  the  incep¬ 
tion  of  the  program  eight 
years  ago,  64,235  shares  have 
been  purchased  by  employes.  In 
recent  months  the  office  reports 
sales  of  stock  as  “brisk.” 
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Raymond  T.  Tygret,  Production  Manager, 
Rock  Island  (III.)  ARGUS 


‘‘Easy  error  correction 
is  a  big  advantage  on 
Swiftape.  My  opera¬ 
tors  are  catching  more 
of  their  own  mistakes 
because  they  can  refer 
to  hard  copy." 


‘‘I  didn’t  like  Swiftape 
when  I  first  saw  it.  It 
fools  you  because 
there's  no  quick  way 
to  show  what  it  can 
do,  and  a  demonstra 
tion  doesn’t  fully  ex 
plain  its  flexibility." 


"I  figure  4  Swiftapes  will 
produce  as  much  or  more  tape 
than  7  other  keyboards. 
That’s  why  I 
ordered  2  more.” 


In  Ray  Tygret’s  eyes,  operator  satisfaction  and  production 
speed  are  the  outstanding  benefits  of  the  two  Swiftape 
Keyboards  the  Rock  Island  ARGUS  installed  in  1967. 
No  newcomer  to  tape-controlled  typecasting,  the  paper 
put  in  its  first  tape  perforator  in  1952,  and  had  seven 
machines  in  operation  when  Swiftape  was  added. 

As  Tygret  says,  “I  wanted  to  revolutionize  our  tape 
system.  We  were  almost  at  peak  capacity  with  the  manual 
perforators,  and  I  wanted  to  do  something  besides  Just 
adding  more  machines. 

“We  considered  a  computer,  but  after  evaluating  our 
requirements,  decided  that  getting  tape  justified  wasn't 
our  real  problem.  The  problem  was  keyboarding.  We 
needed  to  get  justified  lines  into  tape  faster. 

“We  put  in  two  Swiftapes,  and  our  justified  tape  produc¬ 
tion  per  keyboard  went  up  about  50*^0 — so  I  figure  four 
Swiftapes  will  produce  as  much  or  more  than  our  seven 
conventional  keyboards.  I  think  a  Swiftape  can  pay  for 
itself  in  18  months  of  operation.” 

For  the  future,  Tygret  is  planning  an  all-Swiftape  pro¬ 
duction  department.  As  he  says,  “My  publisher  really 
believes  in  putting  news  in  the  paper . . .  50/50  most  of  the 
time.  With  Swiftape,  I’m  getting  what  I  want.  I’m  getting 
production.” 

Swiftape  is  Ludlow’s  new  computing/memory  key¬ 
board  that  produces  more  perfectly  justified  tape  than 
any  other  justifying  keyboard.  Swiftape  eliminates  loose 
and  tight  lines  .  .  .  Swiftape  gives  you  more  control  over 
typographic  quality . . .  Swiftape  is  the  practical  answer  to 
many  composing  room  problems  because  it  was  designed 
by  men  who  understand  those  problems.  Swiftape  is  sold 
with  a  full  1-year  guarantee,  and  Ludlow  makes  the  com¬ 
plete  installation  and  trains  your  operators. 

Find  out  how  Swiftape  can  solve  your  problems.  Send 
today  for  more  information  and  a  Free  In-Plant  Analysis. 


LUDLOW 


swiftap^ 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  COMPANY 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue  •  Chicago,  Illinois  60614 


Women’s  club  gives 
2  scholarships 

Albany,  N.Y. 

Women’s  Press  Club  of  New 
York  State  Inc.,  has  awarded 
two  $500  scholarships  to  young 
women  majoring  in  journalism 
at  Syracuse  University. 

The  1969-70  recipients  are 
Dale  Ann  Daniels,  a  senior  from 
Albany,  and  Denny  Greenberg, 
a  junior  from  Huntington  Sta¬ 
tion. 

Miss  Daniels,  who  held  the 
1968-69  Women’s  Press  Club 
scholarship  for  a  junior  woman 
in  journalism,  has  worked  on 
the  Syracuse  Herald- Journal 
and  with  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Works  during  the 
summer  vacations. 

Miss  Greenberg  has  worked 
for  the  Daily  Orange  and  has 
been  a  feature  writer  and  col¬ 
umnist  for  the  Rockland  County 
(N.Y.)  News-Leader. 

Lillian  Teta,  commentator  for 
television  channel  W-TEN,  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
club  for  the  coming  year.  She 
succeeds  Kate  Reinert,  women’s 
editor  of  the  Schenectady  Union- 
Star. 

Other  officers  are:  Jane  Ben¬ 
nett,  Troy  Record,  first  vice- 
president;  Ellen  Qua,  Ballston 
Journal,  second  vicepresident; 


OFFICERS — Jane  Bennett  of  the  Troy  Record,  first  vicepresident  of 
the  Women's  Press  Club  of  New  York  State  Inc.,  looks  on  as  Kate 
Reinert  (ri9ht)  of  the  Schenectady  Union-Star,  former  president, 
and  Lillian  Teta  of  W-TEN,  new  president,  discuss  scholarships. 


Jo  Abramson,  WROW  radio 
station,  third  vicepresident; 
Elaine  Spear,  Schenectady 
Union-Star,  recording  secretary; 
Hermine  Sherman,  Glens  Falls 
Post-Star,  corresponding  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Ardis  Anderson, 


Union-Star,  treasurer.  Directors 
are:  Betty  Flood,  Cuyler  News 
Service;  Carol  Richards,  Gan¬ 
nett  News  Service;  Blanche  Rob¬ 
bins,  Saratoga  Springs  Sa/ra^ 
togian;  Helen  Ryon,  Union-Star; 
and  Ginny  Spring,  Union-Star. 


Judge  expunges 
contempt  cases 
against  newsmen 

Memphis 

Contempt  citations  agaii.st 
two  reporters  —  Charles  Ed¬ 
mondson  of  the  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  and  Roy  Hamilton  of  the 
Press  Scimitar — were  expunged 
from  the  record  this  week  by 
Judge  Arthur  C.  Faquin  Jr.  of 
Criminal  Court. 

The  newsmen,  and  five  other 
persons,  had  been  convicted  by 
the  late  Judge  W.  Preston 
Battle,  who  presided  at  the  trial 
of  James  Earl  Ray  for  the 
murder  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King  Jr.  The  seven 
were  cited  for  violating  pretrial 
publicity  rules  issued  by  Judge 
Battle. 

Judge  Faquin,  who  took  over 
the  case  following  Judge  Battle’s 
death  in  March,  said  he  would 
not  retry  the  newsmen  or  the 
others  and  he  ruled  that  the 
“clear  and  present  danger”  to  a 
fair  trial  no  longer  exists,  there¬ 
fore  he  would  erase  the  whole 
matter  from  the  records.  This 
step  eliminated  the  possibility  of 
an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 


WASHINGTON  DAILY  NEWS  computer,  installed  in 
the  mail  room,  provides  modern,  efficient  control 
of  press  runs. 


3  Year  expansion,  modernization 
completed  by  Washington  Daily  News 


The  Washington  (D.C.)  DAILY  NEWS  recently  completed  a  three  year,  $750,000  interior 
modernization  program.  Designed  and  epgineered  by  Lockwood  Greene  Engineers,  the 
NEWS  has  updated  its  plant  through  the  addition  of  new  production  and  office  space, 
a  computerized  mail  room  installation,  new  high  speed  8-unit  press  and  additional  air 
conditioning  and  power  distribution  equipment. 


To  solve  the  problem  of  creating  additional  floor  space  in  an  existing  building.  Lock- 
wood  Greene  designed  two  new  mezzanine  bays,  constructed  in  the  business  and  ad¬ 
vertising  areas. 

The  completely  computerized  mail  room,  the  first  such  installation  in  any  newspaper 
plant,  provides  necessary  control  between  the  distribution  of  completed  newspapers  and 
the  rate  of  press  production.  Should  traffic  congestion  or  inclement  weather  slow  distri¬ 
bution,  the  computer  advises  the  pressroom  of  this  change  and  the  press  speed  is  ad¬ 
justed  accordingly.  The  computer  system  was  engineered  by  the  client,  with  Lockwood 
Greene  providing  air  conditioning,  power  regulation  and  humidity  control  engineering. 

For  the  DAILY  NEWS,  Lockwood  Greene  provided  complete  engineering  services,  in¬ 
cluding  feasibility  studies,  preliminary  sketches  and  layouts,  final  plans  and  specifica¬ 
tions  and  inspection  during  construction.  For  all  clients,  Lockwood  Greene  offers  a  full 
range  of  services,  from  advance  planning  through  final  plant  start-up. 

LOCKWOOD  GREENE  ENGINEERS,  INC. 

200  Park  Avenue,  Mew  York,  New  York  10017  •  100  Boylslon  Sfreef,  Boston,  Measechusetts  02118 
100  Interstate  85,  Spartanburg,  South  Caroline  29301  •  1720  Peachtree  Street,  Atlanta,  Qeorgia  30309 
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SCRATCH  A 
CHEMCOMAN 


and  you’ll  Sind  an 

OSSset  Newspaper  Production  Man 

He  knows  that  converting  to  offset  makes  a  newspaper  crew  ner¬ 
vous— until  everyone  gets  the  hang  of  things.  He’s  an  expert  nerve 
calmer!  He  knows  how  to  avoid  costly  mistakes ...  help  your  staff 
learn  new  skills . . .  start  your  equipment  humming.  Hundreds  of  hours 
of  experience  in  offset  newspaper  production  make  him  an  expert. 
Call  on  his  total  know-how  when  formulating  your  plans  for  conver¬ 
sion  to  offset  — he  can  make  the  rough  places  smooth. 

SCRATCH  A  HIGH-PRODUCTION 
CAMERA  DEPARTMENT 
and  you’ll  find  a  Chemcomatic 
Roll-Film  System 

It  is  the  most  efficient  system  for  offset  newspaper  negative 
making!  A  Chemco  Roll-Film  Camera  lets  your  cameraman 
stay  up  front,  where  the  action  is.  Out  of  the  darkroom,  yet  in 
complete  control  of  exposure  and  processing.  Miles  of  wasted 
steps  are  saved.  And  he  can  develop  negatives  as  fast  as  he  can 
expose  copy  — from  full  page  flats  to  individual  halftones.  When 
you  add  a  Chemcomatic  transport  with  automatic  processor  to  your 
Chemco  camera . . .  you  have  a  one-man  camera  department ! 

Contact  Chemco  Photoproducts  Co..  Inc..  Glen  Cove.  New  York  1 1 542 
for  information  and  literature  on  total  help  for  newspaper  conversion. 


I  ^ 
chemco 


SDX  marks 
Blair  House 
as  press  site 

Washington 

Blair  House,  once  the  home 
of  Francis  Preston  Blair  that 
is  now  the  mansion  in  which 
visiting:  heads  of  state  and  other 
digTiitaries  are  housed  when 
they  come  to  Washing^ton,  was 
marked  as  an  historic  site  by 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  professional 
journalistic  society. 

The  reason  for  desigrnating  it 
as  an  historic  site  is  that  Blair 
House  was  the  publisher’s  office 
from  which  Francis  Preston 


Blair  ran  his  newspaper,  the 
Globe,  in  the  1830’s  and  40’s. 
Blair  established  the  Globe  in 
1830  at  the  request  of  President 
Andrew  Jackson  who  wanted  a 
daily  newspaper  which  would 
print  his  administration’s  news 
and  view’s. 

Holmes  Alexander,  syndicated 
columnist  and  chairman  of  the 
Washingiton  chapter  of  SDX’s 
historic  sites  committee,  said  in 
a  speech  at  ceremonies  unveil¬ 
ing  a  plaque,  that  “Jackson  was 
a  President  w’ho  didn’t  make  any 
bones  about  managing  the 
press.’’  Blair,  Alexander  said, 
“didn’t  have  to  snoop  around 
for  inside  stories  because  he  was 
regularly  a  before-breakfast 
g^uest  of  President  Jackson”. 

The  Globe  folded  during  the 
Polk  administration. 


Herbert  G.  Klein,  Director  of 
Communications  for  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Branch,  also  spoke  at  the 
ceremonies  last  w’eek.  He  re¬ 
called  that  one  of  his  first  as¬ 
signments  when  he  joined  the 
Washingiton  Bureau  of  the  Cop¬ 
ley  Press,  was  to  cover  a  shoot¬ 
ing  at  the  Blair  House  door. 
President  Harry  Truman  lived 
in  Blair  House  while  the  White 
House  was  being  remodelled 
and  some  Puerto  Ricans  began 
shooting  and  killed  a  guard 
when  they  were  denied  access 
to  the  President. 

The  plaque  commemorating 
the  site  was  unveiled  by  Wil¬ 
liam  B.  Arthur,  editor  of  Look 
Magazine,  and  national  presi¬ 
dent  of  SDX.  Assisting  in  the 
unveiling  w’as  Dr.  Montgomery 
Blair,  a  Washington  physician. 


Apo-Nikkor 
lens  booklet 
offered  free 

A  technical  booklet  det-crib- 
ing  the  Apo-Nikkor  line  of 
lenses  has  been  published  by 
Nikon  and  is  available  free 
from  Photo-Technical  Products 
Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of  Ehrenreidt 
Photo-Optical  Industries,  Inc. 

The  Apo-Nikkors  are  highly 
corrected  aprochromatic  lenses 
designed  specifically  for  graphic 
arts  and  electronics  work.  'I'hey 
have  chromatic  aberration  cor¬ 
rection  for  red,  green  and  l)lue, 
and  not  only  for  the  visible 
range  of  light  but  beyond  it  into 
the  near-ultraviolet.  They  are 
corrected  for  highest  perform¬ 
ances  at  the  reproduction  rate 
of  1:1,  the  standard  magnifica¬ 
tion  in  photoengraving  work. 
The  Apo-Nikkors  are  noted  for 
uniformity  in  the  image  area. 

Included  in  the  booklet  are 
lens  diagrrams  and  technical  data 
on  desigrn,  picture  angle,  over¬ 
all  working  distance,  object  and 
image  areas,  correction  wave¬ 
length  range  and  other  pertinent 
information.  The  lenses  covered 


THE  NEW  BERKEV  ASCOt.VACUUH  PHIITER 

sharply  cuts  plate 
exposure  time 


and  also  offers  these  advantaies. 


•  Incorporates  the  "spectrally  selective.  sensititity 
matched "  Addalux  high  intensity  printing  light, 
specially  matched  to  materials  in  the  blue  and 
near  UV  range. 

•  Superior  line  and  dot  reproduction. 

•  Greater  evenness  of  coverage  over  th 
entire  plate,  up  to  30"  x  40", 

•  Long  tube  life  reduces  operating 
cost 

•  Modern  design  with  durable,  easy- 
toclean  finish  on  inside  and  out¬ 
side  surfaces. 

•  Heavy-duty,  quick  action  vacuum 
pump  shock  mounted  for  quiet 
and  vibration-free  operation. 

•  Plastic  filter  window  prevents  ac¬ 
cidental  exposures  of  photosensi¬ 
tive  materials  in  the  room,  and  pro¬ 
vides  additional  safety  for  operating 
personnel. 

•  Built-in  safety  viewing  lights  provide 
better  illumination  for  placement 
and  register  of  materials. 

•  Designed  for  production— no  tilting 
or  flipping.  Quick  and  easy  loading 
of  materials. 

•  Simple  operation— open,  load,  close 
and  expose. 


Sm  your  authorind 
Barkey  Technical 
Grat^ic  Arts  Dealer 
or  write  for  literature. 


BERKEY  TECHNICAL 


I  have  focal  lengths  of  180,  240, 
305,  360,  420,  480,  610,  760, 

I  890,  1,210  and  1,780mm. 
j  Several  detailed  tables  and 
'  other  technical  material  also 
can  be  found  in  the  booklet. 

Formulas  and  examples  are 
also  incorporated  to  help  the 
lens  user  select  the  proper  focal 
lengrth,  magrnification  and  f- 
j  number  for  a  job,  and  calculate 
j  exposure  time.  A  separate  sec- 
I  tion  is  devoted  to  prisms  and 
I  mirrors  with  tables  covering 
'  reversing  right-angle  prism 
I  selection,  dimensions  and  Apo- 
j  Nikkor  and  roof  prism  combina¬ 
tions. 

The  Apo-Nikkor  Lenses  book¬ 
let  can  he  obtained  by  writing 
I  to  Stuart  Held,  Marketing  Man¬ 
ager,  Photo-Technical  Products, 
623  Stewart  Avenue,  Garden 
City,  N.  Y.  11530,  and  request¬ 
ing  booklet  No.  NEX-47. 

• 

In-depth  reports 
put  into  tabloid 

Simsbury,  Conn. 
Louis  E.  Ball,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  weekly  Simshvrf 
Farmington  Valley  Herald,  an¬ 
nounced  the  inclusion  of  “In¬ 
sight,"  a  four-page  tabloid  in¬ 
sert,  which  would  serve  to  high¬ 
light  pertinent  matters  of  local 
interest.  Initial  insert  contained 
features  and  articles  on  Siina- 
~]j  bury’s  school  system.  Ball  s-aid' 

3  I  the  tabloid  will  appear  on  an 

— J  I  occasional  basis. 
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Texaco  takes  a  tip 
from  the  cyclone... 
to  keep  air  clean. 
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Maybe  you  thought  cyclones  always 
raised  dust.  Not  Te.xaeo  cyclones.  They 
lay  dust— and  keep  air  clean. 

Some  30  Texaco  refineries  world¬ 
wide  use  catalytic  crackers  to  increase 
the  yield  of  high-octane  gasoline.  The 
catalysts  used  arc  too  valuable  to 
waste.  When  they  become  covered  with 
carbon,  they  arc  regenerated  by  burning 
off  the  soot.  This  process  could  whip 
up  a  cloud  of  dust.  It  doesn't. 

To  trap  the  catalyst  dust,  a  stream 
of  gas  is  injected  into  cylindrical 


vessels  called  multistage  cyclones. 

Being  injected  at  an  angle,  the  gas 
swirls  around  the  cylinder.  Centrifugal 
force  hurls  the  catalyst  particles  to 
the  sides  of  the  cylinder,  where  the  dust 
drops  to  the  bottom.  Thus  Texaco 
cyclones  trap  more  than  W.7  percent  of 
the  dust  that  might  otherwise  invade 
the  air. 

Taking  dust  for  a  ride  is  just 
one  example  of  how  all  of  Texaco 
refineries— 63  of  them,  located  in  34 
countries  throughout  the  Free  World- 


carry  out  their  commitment  to  the 
Company’s  objective  of  conserving  the 
air  and  water  resources  of  every 
community  where  Texaco  is  a  corporate 
citizen. 

Whenever  some  new  idea  for  pre¬ 
serving  the  natural  environment  comes 
along,  we  give  it  a  whirl. 


Texaco  offers  chalicntiing  careers  to  qiialilied  college  graihiates.  Write  to  Recruiting  (  oordinator,  lexaco  Inc.,  Hox  .S2ff2,  Houston,  Icxas  77().S2. 


THE  NEW  LITHOMATIC'^ 


MAKES  All  OTHER 
NEWSPAPER  OFFSET 
PRESSES  ORSOLETE 


14  REASONS  WHY 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  most  rugged  offset  press 
built,  designed  from  bedplate  up  to  meet  the 
extraordinary  demands  of  newspaper  production. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  press  that  permits  a 
newspaper  to  go  offset  without  sacrificing  the  now 
standard  70M  pph  production  of  the  finest  letterpress. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  unit  that  makes 
a  hybrid  letterpress-offset  line  economically  feasible 
through  its  unique  ability  to  match  the  capacity  and 
speed  of  both  the  line's  letterpress  units  and  folder. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  using  the 
revolutionary  Colormatic*  ink  pump,  the  first  and  only 
proven  pump  with  more  than  5,000  successfully  oper¬ 
ating  units  attesting  to  its  unquestioned  superiority. 


ever 


H  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  an 
oscillating  ink  distribution  system  that  is  infinitely 
variable  (from  V2*  to  174”)  and  can  be  changed  while 
the  press  is  running.  Out-moded  stepped  adjustments 
are  not  only  less  flexible  but  can  be  operated  only 
when  the  press  is  stopped. 


in  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with 
inking  rollers  mounted  in  Hoe’s  exclusive  Auto-Set 
sockets,  which  maintain  the  rollers'  initial  pressure 
settings  by  automatically  compensating  for  any 
change  in  roller  size  after  extended  operation. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  the 
exclusive  Hoe  E-Z-Lock  blanket  lock-up  that  permits 
blankets  to  be  prepared  in  advance  of  press  run.  This 
means  faster  make-ready  and  a  quicker  start  up  than 
possible  with  ordinary  wedge-type  lockups. 


H  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  a 
precisely  controlled  water  motion  -  the  Hoe  Aqua- 
tronic  system  —  that  eliminates  erratic  water  feed 
and  water  spray  -  common  causes  of  color  washout, 
web  stretches  and  breaks. 


in  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  designed 
to  incorporate  Hoe’s  new  and  exclusive  color  cylinder 
arrangement  —  the  most  economical  way  to  achieve 
high  quality  spot  color,  or  to  produce  superb  multi¬ 
color  work  by  running  from  unit  to  unit  and  transfer¬ 
ring  two  colors  from  each  unit. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  unit  with  an 


inking  system  that  eliminates  both  fountain  and  ductor 


rollers  —  frequently  major  trouble  areas  in  other 


presses. 


ini  The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  designed 
to  incorporate  Hoe’s  revolutionary  new  Tri-Color 
Couple  which  puts  three  colors  in  accurate  register 
from  a  single  Lithomatic  unit  —  one  of  the  most  sig¬ 
nificant  advances  in  color  printing  since  Hoe  invented 
the  rotary  web  press. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  press  with  a 
fully  enclosed  inking  and  ink  rail  system  to  prevent 
ink  contamination. 


The  Lithomatic  is  the  only  offset  unit  that  uses 


m  The  Lithomatic  is  the  first  and  only  offset  press 
designed  to  give  press  foremen  panoramic  vision  and 
total  control  of  reel,  paster,  folder  and  all  press 
operations,  including  ink  and  water  adjustments,  from 
a  single  centralized  point  through  use  of  Hoe-Tronic 


3  vibrating  drums,  instead  of  2,  for  improved  milling  control  consoles  —  the  most  sophisticated,  computer- 
and  even  distribution  of  ink.  oriented  system  of  press  controls  ever  conceived. 


If  offset  is  the  right  answer  to  your  production  problem,  then  the  J  J 
great  new  Lithomatic  Is  the  right  press.  Get  the  full  story  today.  ■■  ■  ■ 

Contact  R.  Hoe  ft  Co..  Inc.  910  East  138th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454  ■  ■ 


Nader’s  work  suggested 
as  model  for  newspapers 


“Because  they  display  their 
faults  daily  in  print  and  picture, 
newspapers  are  one  of  the  most 
visibly  out-of-tune  institutions 
of  our  times.” 

With  that  comment,  Thomas 
W.  Pew  Jr.,  editor  and  as.sociate 
publisher  of  the  Troy  (Ohio) 
Pnily  \ew8,  sees  close  parallels 
l)etween  the  alienation  of  young 
people  and  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness. 

What  newspapers  should  be 
doing,  what  they  are  best 
equipped  to  do,  he  says,  is  really 


a  simple  matter.  The  fact  that 
they’re  not  doing  it  serves  to 
show  just  how  regressive  the 
business  is.  In  his  view,  the  re¬ 
sults  range  from  the  loss  of 
talented  newspapersmen,  “leav¬ 
ing  the  business  in  droves,”  to 
the  diffusion  of  their  role  to 
other  media,  to  the  formation 
of  the  “underground”  news¬ 
paper,  clearly  a  i)rote.st  of  old 
standards  by  young  people. 

,\s  he  sees  it,  many  newspa¬ 
permen  are  facing  the  pangs  of 
withdrawal  and  seeking  employ¬ 


ment  elsewhere  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  ranging  from  the  in¬ 
equity  of  the  pay  scale  to  the 
restrictive  business  practices 
whenever  newspapers  can  get 
away  with  them. 

“They  do  these  things,  of 
course,  while  all  the  while  print¬ 
ing  self  righteous  stories  and  in¬ 
dignant  editorials  al)out  fair 
pay  for  all  workers,  and  free 
competition  in  the  free  enter¬ 
prise  marketplace,”  he  recently 
told  the  Hoosier  State  Press  As¬ 
sociation.  It’s  fortunate  for 
publishers  and  editors,  he  de¬ 
clared,  that  newspaper  work  is 
like  a  narcotic,  l)ecause  if  it 
wasn’t  there  wouldn’t  l)e  a 
talented  person  left  in  the  busi 
ness. 


Love  Child 


SERIES  11 
Full  Track  and 
Half  Track 


PORTABLE/SOLID  STATE/BATTERY  OPERATED  TAPE  RECORDER 

At  first.  It  was  almost  a  labor  of  love  to  meet  all  the  rigorous  demands  for 
Tandberg  excellence  Then,  after  exhaustive  development,  this  tine  product 
was  horn  for  cntical,  on  the  spot,  professional  type  recordings  that  require 
better,  cle.irer,  more  n.dural  sound  "  The  quality  sjroaVs  for  itself  — 
landlierg  fry  it  But  first,  to  start  with,  re,view  these  important  features: 

3  separ.ite  heads,  3  s|)ee(ls;  7"  leel  capacity  (cover  off):  mixini’  f.rcilitK's 
with  separ.ite  tevel  controls,  0.5",,  absolute  speed  toler.ince:  .rutornatic 
limitin)’  control,  200  ohm  monitor  tieadphone  socket,  built  in  speaker: 
accepts  ten  1  5  D  cell  or  nickel  cadmium  batteries:  weigtit  10  lbs. 

SPECIFICATIONS 


Frequency  Response.  7^  p  tps  30  ?0  OOOH/ 
4  IbOOOH/.  3‘.  ips  30-13  OOOH; 


SO  9 Mf  W  ips  30  7  OOOH/  •  ?db  60- 

4  SOOH/  Sienalto  noise  Ratio  7^ .  6I(3b 

Wow  7i  .  ip'^  better  th.in  1  ..  3’:  ips  b'-ttfr 
I  _  ,()S  better  th.in  3S  ‘  Erase  & 
Bias  Frequency  MS  SfH/  y'KH;  b#*low  dislor 

t  in  Transistor  Complement  4l  transistors  K  rti 
-  V  ?  /♦*ner  $449 


Cfii  B<|  S29  9T  AC  Fowti  Supply  $44.9S 


ALSO.  AVAILABLE 


Pilotone 


for  better,  clearer,  more  natural  sound 


Modd  11^-P 


Jandberu 

TANOMPQOf  AMCAtCA.  MC  ^ 

P.O.  B«i  1T1,  ■  ThirB  A»imt,  PlIhMR.  N.  Y.  10M3 
t14  K  1-0772 


For  ProftitloiMl  Sound/ Film  tyn- 
cSronizstlon  and  Audio  Enflnoorl^. 
Riitgtd,  cliiMtitod  conatructloR.  tyn- 
clironiior  and  powar  lupply  optional. 

ISMXIO 


One  obvious  answer,  hr  as¬ 
serted,  lies  in  the  newspa.rer’s 
right  to  serve  the  reader  the 
right  to  protect  the  const  mer, 
the  right  to  tell  the  st  >ries 
about  the  community  that  i  ffect 
the  lives  of  everyone  in  the  om- 
munity,  the  right  to  grow  and 
change  with  the  times  and  keep 
the  faith  with  readers. 

He  referred  to  a  man  outside 
of  the  business  to  point  the  way. 
Ralph  Nader,  who  was  described 
in  the  press  as  making  “a  career 
of  opposing  those  center.-i  of 
power  —  corporations,  unions, 
government  or  whatever  —  he 
l>elieves  are  infringing  upon  the 
public  interest.” 

This,  Pew  said,  is  what  news- 
papering  is  all  about  and  yet 
Nader,  who  is  not  a  product  of 
newspapers,  has  served  the 
readers  by  writing  about  those 
subjects  that  affect  them  in 
their  daily  lives:  unsafe  cars, 
faulty  gas  pipelines,  unclean 
meat,  pollution,  and  many  other 
consumer  matters,  that  a  rea- 
.sonably  well  trained,  well  paid 
reporter  could  do,  working  in 
an  atmosphere  that  encourages 
honest  investigative  reporting. 

Pew  recalled  the  intro<luction 
of  Nader  by  a  Senator  who  .said 
that  the  young  lawyer  had 
proven  that  “one  man  who  cares 
is  a  majority.”  One  newspaper 
that  cares,  said  Pew,  is  going  to 
have  a  majority  of  the  readers, 
it’s  going  to  attract  and  hold 
young  readers,  it’s  going  to  im¬ 
prove  the  newspajrer  product, 
it’s  going  to  find  inspiring  em¬ 
ployes,  and  it’s  going  to  make 
money. 

• 

Vatican’s  business 
operation  detailed 

United  Feature  Syndicate  is 
distributing  to  its  Spotlite  serr’- 
ice  subscriliers  a  four-part 
series  on  the  Vatican’s  financial 
and  business  operations. 

The  series,  by  Nino  Lo  Bello, 
a  free-lance  correspondent  in 
Europe,  is  entitled  “How  Rich 
Is  the  Pope?”  It  tells  how  the 
Vatican,  from  near  bankruptcy 
after  World  War  I,  took  a  wind¬ 
fall  of  some  $90  million  granted 
to  it  in  1929  and  built  it  up 
through  quiet  investing. 

Lo  Bello’s  story  was  adapted 
from  his  Iwok,  “The  Vatican 
Empire”  (Trident  Press),  which 
was  published  earlier  this  year 
and  is  now  in  its  fifth  printing 
(E&P,  Dec.  21,  1908).  It  is 
based  on  information  on  the 
Vatican’s  business  operations 
uncovered  over  a  10-year  period 
by  Lo  Bello. 

A  former  sociology  profes.sor 
at  the  University  of  Kansas,  Lo 
Bello  has  lieen  a  roving  cor¬ 
respondent  the  past  three  years. 
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Reinforced  Castable  Polymer  Rollers 

developed  by 
Bingham  research 
for  specific  use  as  form  rollers 
on  newspaper  color  decks 


Bingham’s  new  Gold  Crown  polymer 
roller  is  specially  designed  for  news¬ 
paper  color  printing  where  inks  have  a 
pH  of  7,  or  stronger.  Gold  Crown  can 
be  set  lighter,  holds  its  compression 
setting,  and  will  "clean”  the  screen  . . . 
thus  minimizing  strike-through.  With 
Gold  Crown,  4  color  ROP  can  actually 
be  achieved  with  3  colors,  using  a  strong 
blue.  Order  a  test  set  today. 


Samuel 

Bingham 

Company 


EXECUTIVE  OFFICES 
201  North  Wells  Street  Chicago,  III.  60606 


IS- 


BINGHAM 


THE  WORLD  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE  IN  PRINTING  ROLLERS 


Editor  in  Residence 

20  years  of  experience 
and  still  enthusiastic 

By  Jimmie  D.  Davig 


Lincoln,  Neb. 

Can  a  long-time  professional 
newsman  move  onto  today’s  col¬ 
lege  campus,  open  himself  to 
frank  and  penetrating  questions 
about  himself  and  his  profes¬ 
sion,  and  come  away  with  re¬ 
spect  for  and  from  the  students? 

The  results  of  the  first  of  a 
new  program  of  such  confronta¬ 
tions  suggest  that  the  answer  is 
yes — but  there  are  serious  pit- 
falls. 

The  program,  “Editor  in  Resi¬ 
dence,’’  is  sponsored  by  the 
Newspaper  Fund,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  Education  in  Journal¬ 
ism  and  the  American  Society 
of  Newspaper  Elditors. 

The  University  of  Nebraska 
School  of  Journalism  was  chosen 
as  one  of  five  schools  to  initiate 
the  program.  Nebraska  in  turn 
chose  Mort  Stern,  assistant  to 
the  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post,  as  its  visiting  newsman. 

The  choice  proved  to  be  an 
eye-opener  for  both  parties.  The 


Nebraska  School  has  strong  ties 
with  a  score  of  metropolitan 
papers — but  all  of  them  are  to 
its  east.  Editors  from  the  papers 
visit  the  School  annually,  and 
most  of  them  hire  one  or  more 
students  on  each  trip.  The  Post 
is  only  500  miles  away —  but  to 
the  west — and  before  Stem’s 
visit  contacts  between  the  two 
had  been  minimal. 

Said  Stem,  “If  someone  had 
asked  me,  ‘How  good  is  Nebras¬ 
ka’s  J-School?’  I  probably  would 
have  replied,  ‘Oh,  does  it  have 
one?’  ’’ 

He  added  that  the  best  answer 
to  that  question  came  as  he  had 
dinner  informally  with  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  students  and  asked  where 
they  would  be  working  come 
June.  The  responses  included 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal  and  the  Detroit 
Free  Press. 

In  the  course  of  his  two-day 
stay  Stem  had  a  chance  to  meet 
informally  —  both  on  and  off 


campus  —  with  most  of  the  up¬ 
perclassmen  of  the  School’s  490 
majors.  Afterward  Stern  said, 
“Now  I  know  not  only  that  there 
is  (a  School),  but  that  it  is  in¬ 
habited  by  some  of  the  brightest, 
most  attractive  and  promising 
young  adults  I  have  mn  into 
anywhere.’’ 

The  respect  was  mutual. 

One  student — a  junior  from  a 
newspaper  family — said  Stern’s 
visit  had  given  her  a  new  out¬ 
look  on  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion.  “It  was  really  something,” 
she  said,  “to  find  a  guy  with  20 
years  of  experience  to  still  have 
that  much  enthusiasm  (about 
his  profession).” 

Another  student  remarked, 
“It  was  nice  to  see  such  a 
human  editor  who  could  sing  at 
Der  Loaf  and  Stein  (a  local 
tavern).  I  liked  the  personal 
talks.  It  was  better  than  walk¬ 
ing  into  an  office,  past  the  sec¬ 
retaries,  receptionists  and  fin¬ 
ally  to  the  innersanctum.” 

Program  goal 

The  sponsors’  goals  for  the 
program  are: 

1.  To  help  students  better 
understand  the  newspaper  re¬ 
porting,  editing  and  publishing 
process ; 

2.  To  give  students  and 
faculty  members  the  viewpoints 
of  men  on  the  firing  line  about 
how  newspapers  are  trying  to 
fulfill  their  journalistic  and 
ethical  responsibilities;  and 

3.  To  provide  information  on 
the  career  opportunities  avail¬ 
able  in  the  newspaper  business. 

First  indications  are  that  the 
program  is  achieving  these 
goals  and  will  be  continued. 

What  was  learned  from 
Nebraska’s  pilot  project  that 
will  be  helpful  to  editors  and 
schools  who  engage  in  future 
Editor-in-Residence  Programs? 

Stem  issued  one  main  warn¬ 
ing  in  his  ireport  to  ASNE.  For 
an  editor  to  be  “anything  less 
than  totally  on  the  level  with 
the  students  .  .  .  could  be  dis¬ 
astrous.” 

Neale  Copple,  director  of  the 
Nebraska  School  of  Journalism, 
felt  that  the  School  made  one 
major  error. 

“There  should  have  been  a 
length  of  time,”  Copple  said 
afterwards,  “when  he  was  in  an 
office  easily  accessible  to  the 
students  with  the  door  wide 
open.  That  would  have  given 
him  the  one  experience  he  didn’t 
have  very  often  —  talking  to 
students  on  a  one-to-one  ratio. 

Both  Stem  and  the  students 
valued  most  highly  the  informal 
talks  over  lunches  or  between 
sing-alongs.  Copple  advises  host 
schools  to  have  enough  pocket 
money — $100  to  $200 — to  give  to 
students  so  that  they  may  play 
host  at  such  events. 


Copple  added  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  “seemed  to  work  be.‘;l 
whenever  we  could  entirely  elirr.  • 
inate  the  faculty.  In  most  case  > 
faculty  members  evaporate! 
after  introductions.” 

How  does  the  visiting  newr- 
man  and  his  paper  benefit  from 
the  program? 

Said  Stern,  “I  think  the 
greatest  potential  gain  for  a 
working  newspaperman  is  an 
appreciation  of  what  these 
young  people  are  like,  and  what 
it  is  they  learn.  They  are  poised, 
mature,  relatively  well-in¬ 
formed,  interested  in  issues,  and 
willing  and  able  to  communi¬ 
cate  with  anyone  who  deals 
with  them  in  an  adult  manner. 
I  didnt  run  into  any  recogniz¬ 
able  bomb  throwers  at  Nebras¬ 
ka,  but  I  did  find  something 
much  more  revolutionary:  intel¬ 
ligent  and  questioning  young 
people.” 

Tap  talent 

As  to  how  papers  could  bene¬ 
fit,  he  added,  “These  are  not 
meant  to  be  recruiting  visits, 
but  I  can  see  that  if  a  news¬ 
paper  wanted  to  tap  the  pool  of 
talent  from  a  particular  school 
one  excellent  way  to  do  so  would 
be  to  send  some  of  its  personnel 
there,  for  such  working  sessions 
as  these,  in  order  to  build  re¬ 
spect  and  good  will  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  This,  however,  was  not 
our  purpose  in  the  Nebraska  ex¬ 
perience.” 

One  student  reminiscing  about 
Stern’s  visit  perhaps  had  the 
best  advice  for  visiting  news¬ 
men. 

“What  impressed  me  most,” 
he  said,  “was  (Stern’s)  willing¬ 
ness  to  learn  and  hear  what 
others  had  to  say.  The  most  re¬ 
vealing  thing  was  that  several 
times  he  said  ‘I  don’t  know’  to 
several  questions,  the  only  an¬ 
swer  that  could  have  been  given. 
In  doing  so  he  resisted  the  temp¬ 
tation  to  try  to  give  the  false 
impression  that  he  had  all  the 
answers. 

“He  seemed  to  have  a  good 
time  while  he  was  here  and 
genuinely  enjoyed  our  company. 
It  was  obvious  he  hadn’t  come 
just  because  he  was  told  to,  but 
really  wanted  to  go  through  the 
experience. 

“After  visiting  with  Mr. 
Stem  I  developed  a  higher  re¬ 
spect  for  newspaper  executives 
and  a  more  favorable  impression 
of  the  business  in  general.” 

• 

Montana  weekly  dies 

Missoula,  Mont. 

The  weekly  Missoula  Timea 
has  suspended  publication  “on 
account  of  too  little  advertising 
revenue.”  Walter  Larson,  pub¬ 
lisher,  said  he  was  unable  to 
find  a  buyer  for  the  property. 


*winged  ankles 


in  talaria*  the  t  is  small,  but . . . 

in  Teletype 

it*s  always  a  cap... 


because  Teletype  is  a  registered  trademark 
identifying  Teletype  Corporation  products— 
and  used  correctly  only  as  an  adjective,  as 
in:  "Send  it  on  the  Teletype  machine."  It  is 
never  used  as  a  noun  or  verb,  as  in:  "Send  it 
on  the  Teletype,"  or  "Teletype  it." 
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( Mats  are  his  only  business! ) 


Want  proof?  Take  a  properly  molded  Wood  Flong  Mat  and,  after  molding, 
put  your  glass  on  it  and  notice  the  clean,  well-defined  deep  bowls  in  the  type 
matter.  And,  on  illustrations,  notice  the  sharp,  distinct  tone  definition. 

Want  more  proof?  Put  your  stereotype  plate,  cast  from  a  Wood  Flong 
mat  on  the  press  and  compare  Wood  Flong  reproduction  with  any  other  mat. 


WeVe  spent  58  years  of  constant  research  and  development  to  make 
good  mats  constantly  better . . .  that’s  why  Wood  Flong  can  give  you 


craftsmanship  printing  . . .  every  time. 


WOOD  FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  NEW  YORK  New  York  Office:  551  Fifth  Ave.,  Phone:  MU  7-2950 
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EDP  means  more  time  for  brain  work 

Newspapers’  staff  personnel 
master  the  computer  systems 


By  Tom  Miller 

Huntington,  W.  Va. 

Twin  computers  have  become 
welcomed  assistants,  performing 
a  variety  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  functions  for  employes  of 
the  Huntington  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany  which  prints  the  morning 
Huntington  Herald  -  Dispatch, 
evening  Huntington  Advertiser, 
Saturday  Herald- Dispatch  and 
Advertiser,  and  the  Sunday 
Herald- A  dvertiser. 

From  the  initial  installation 
of  the  IBM  1130  central  pro¬ 
cessing  unit  in  December,  1966, 
one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  success  of  the  system  has 
been  the  company’s  decision  to 
utilize  the  abilities  of  its  own 
people  in  computer  operations. 
No  outsiders  have  ever  been 
hired  to  help  with  the  program. 

This  unusual  approach  brought 
hoots  of  derision  initially  from 
other  computer-minded  pub¬ 
lishers  and  experts  in  the  data 
processing  held,  but  the  results 


attest  to  the  wisdom  of  the  un¬ 
orthodox  approach. 

Fear  of  the  electronic  gadgets 
that  might  have  been  the  first 
reaction  by  employes  was  re¬ 
placed  with  pride  in  accomplish¬ 
ment.  Advertising,  accounting, 
circulation,  and  composing  room 
workers  at  Hupco  run  the  com¬ 
puters — the  computers  don’t  run 
them. 

More  than  100  of  the  300  em¬ 
ployes  took  part  in  aptitude 
tests  initially  conducted  by  the 
company  with  the  assistance  of 
the  local  IBM  staff.  Several  dis¬ 
played  excellent  potential. 

“We  felt  it  would  be  easier 
to  train  our  people  in  computer 
operations  than  to  try  to  teach  a 
computer  expert  the  many 
facets  of  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness”,  explained  General  Man¬ 
ager  John  L.  Foy. 

These  employes  were  given  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their 
skills  and  alter  their  work  to 
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include  the  computer.  Some  pre¬ 
ferred  to  remain  in  their 
present  assignments  but  for 
Clarence  Knapp,  an  18-year- 
veteran  of  the  composing  room, 
it  offered  a  chance  to  move  into 
a  challenging  job  as  the  lone 
employe  assigned  full-time  to 
the  computer  room. 

After  receiving  special  train¬ 
ing,  he  took  the  reins  as  pro¬ 
grammer  and  the  system  began 
with  a  program  of  justifying 
hard  copy  from  the  composing 
room,  relieving  tape  punch  op¬ 
erators  of  this  chore.  Mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  Rex  Baum¬ 
gardner  estimates  a  savings  in 
time  of  30  to  40  percent  has  been 
realized. 

Dual  signal  disk 

The  disk  used  for  type-setting 
has  both  the  hot  type  and  cold 
type  information  so  that  by  a 
mere  signal  the  computer  can 
switch  from  hot  type  to  cold  type 
for  “ad  guts”  and  other  material 
now  being  processed  in  cold 
type. 

The  original  system  included 
the  IBM  1131  central  processing 
unit,  an  IBM  1132  printer  and 
an  IBM  1442  card  reader  and 
card  punch.  Now,  handling 
some  120  varied  programs,  the 
installation  has  been  expanded 
to  include  a  second  1131  central 
processing  unit,  three  IBM  029 
key  punch  machines  and  two 
056  verifiers. 

In  addition,  a  card  sorter,  an 
interpreter  and  a  reproducer 
have  beeH  acquired  as  periph¬ 
eral  units.  The  entire  system  is 
leased  from  IBM,  a  procedure 
which  is  considered  to  be  more 
practical  than  outright  pur¬ 
chase  because  of  the  rapid 
changes  taking  place  in  all  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing  equip¬ 
ment  and  also  because  of  the 
maintenance  responsibility. 

As  each  new  program  is  add¬ 
ed,  the  workers  in  that  depart¬ 
ment  tell  Knapp  what  informa¬ 
tion  they  desire.  He  in  turn 
tells  the  department  the  com¬ 
puter’s  capabilities  and  together 
they  iron  out  the  details  of  the 
program. 

Advertising  employes  punch 
cards  and  feed  them  into  the 
computer  to  compile  the  “mani¬ 
fest”  of  retail  and  national  dis¬ 
play  advertising  at  each  dead¬ 
line.  Right  behind  them  may  be 
circulation  department  workers 
punching  cards  for  carrier 
bundles. 


The  electronic  processing  if 
the  mail  room  operation  is  one 

Iof  the  proud  achievements.  Wi  h 
information  on  each  press  rui 's 
delivery  schedule,  cards  fr<  m 
the  computers  feed  into  the  m;  il 
room  as  the  papers  come  fr(  m 
iVYIC  the  press  room.  The  cards  ac'i- 

vate  an  automatic  counter  Lo 
pick  out  the  number  of  papers 
luter.  Some  pre-  needed  for  the  particular  car- 
tiain  in  their  rier  or  dealer  and  then  the  cai  d, 
nents  but  for  already  glue-laden,  comes  out  on 
p,  an  18-year-  top  of  the  precisely-countd 
omposing  room,  bundle  to  be  slapped  on  as  the 
ice  to  move  into  label. 

ob  as  the  lone  From  the  circulation  depart- 
id  full-time  to  ment  a  card  is  inserted  for  each 
om*  “start”  or  “stop”  of  a  customer 

ig  sf^ial  train-  and  this  automatically  changes 
e  reins  as  pro-  the  number  of  papers  “counteii” 
le  system  began  into  the  bundle  the  following 
n  of  justifying  day. 

the  composing  From  these  same  cards,  the 
tape  punch  op-  billing  of  each  carrier  or  dealer 
chore.  Meehan-  ig  stored  for  a  print-out  invoice 
ent  Rex  Baum-  at  the  end  of  the  week  or  month, 
es  a  savings  in  “The  only  manual  tasks  are 
percent  has  been  marking  the  cards  for  a  new 
start  or  stop  and  then  slapping 
I  ...  on  the  label,”  explained  Foy. 

'  Knapp  maintains  a  tight 

for  type-setting  daily  schedule  for  each  depart- 
t  type  and  cold  ment’s  use  of  the  computers, 
n  so  that  by  a  There  is  no  wasted  motion  and 
>  computer  can  no  worker  is  tied  to  a  key  punch 
type  to  cold  type  all  day  long, 
d  other  material  Normally,  a  staff  of  pro¬ 
cessed  in  cold  grammers  and  key  punch  op¬ 
erators  would  handle  all  these 
system  included  functions  but  this  could  breed 
ntral  processing  resentment  from  the  various  de- 
132  printer  and  partments.  At  Hupco  each  de- 
ard  reader  and  partment  and  each  worker  to  a 
Now,  handling  lesser  degree  maintains  control 
I  programs,  the  — and  responsibility  —  over  its 
been  expanded  operations. 

•nd  1131  central  , 

three  IBM  029  \»ned  programs 

ihines  and  two  Controller  John  Massie  and 
his  accounting  department  have 
card  sorter,  an  the  most  varied  list  of  pro- 
a  reproducer  grams  from  executive  and 
ired  as  periph-  hourly  payrolls  to  accounts  pay- 
jntire  system  is  able.  Each  new  program  is  sub- 
M,  a  procedure  j^ct  to  a  month-long  “parallel” 
*red  to  be  more  run  manually  to  check  the  corn- 
outright  pur-  puter’s  program  for  accuracy, 
of  the  rapid  Recently  Massie  has  moved 
slace  in  all  elw-  into  such  programs  as  the  com- 
ocessing  equip-  pany’s  property  book,  designing 
because  of  the  a  program  to  let  the  computer 
iponsibility.  do  the  detailed  depreciation  an- 
program  is  add-  nually  on  all  company  assets- 
in  that  depart-  a  painstaking  chore  he  now  does 
»  what  informa-  by  hand. 

e.  He  in  turn  Another  time-consuming  job 
;ment  the  com-  that  used  to  take  a  month  was 
ies  and  together  the  annual  calculations  on  the 
e  details  of  the  company  profit-sharing  plan 
for  its  employes.  The  computer 
■mployes  punch  rattles  off  the  information  in 
them  into  the  less  than  a  day. 
ipile  the  “mani-  Massie  also  receives  a  daily 
nd  national  dis-  sales  tape  from  the  computer 
:  at  each  dead-  which  tallies  concisely  the  day’s 
id  them  may  be  business  including  circulation 
rtment  workers  sales,  advertising  revenue, 
3  for  carrier  credits,  etc. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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New  York 


web  offset  ink  via  tank  truck 

Prominent  web  offset  printers  are  saving  money 
through  Flint’s  fleet  of  specially  designed  tank  trucks. 
You,  too,  can  have  fine  Arrowlith  ink  deliverd  by  this 
modern  method  within  hundreds  of  miles  of  either 
New  York,  Detroit,  Atlanta  or  Los  Angeles. 

Saves  space,  handling  and  waste. 


Write  address  below  for  details  and  technical  hel 


Flint  Ink  Corporation 

NATIONAL  HEADQUARTERS  •  25111  GLENDALE  AVENU'E,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN  48239 

DETROIT  .  ATLANTA  .  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DENVER  •  HOUSTON  •  INDIANAPOLIS  •  JACKSONVILLE 
KANSAS  CITY  .  LOS  ANGELES  •  MIAMI  •  MINNEAPOLIS  •  NEW  ORLEANS  •  NEW  YORK  .  SAN  FRANCISCO 
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Computer 

(Continued  from  page  40) 

Classified  advertising  used 
the  computer  for  all  its  contract 
billing  and  part  of  the  transient 
billing.  Eventually  all  transient 
accounts  will  be  moved  to  the 
computer. 

The  display  advertising  cards 
punched  each  day  also  provide 
a  print-out  for  the  employe  lay¬ 
ing  out  the  papers  each  day  and 
provide  monthly  billings  to 
customers.  In  addition  a  daily 
linage  report  is  provided. 

This  report,  which  used  to  tie 
up  a  worker  for  a  week  each 
month,  now  is  available  in  eight 
minutes  each  day,  according  to 
business  Manager  James  Hoff¬ 
man. 

This  way,  executives  can  see 
each  day  how  the  linage  com¬ 
pares  with  that  in  the  previous 
year.  It  is  only  one  of  the  many 
side  benefits  such  as  the  con¬ 
stant  inventory  of  newsprint  and 
a  new  listing  of  dealers  which 
details  daily  “draws,”  the  rates, 
total  dealer  income,  etc. 

Hoffman  remembers  that  he 
initially  contacted  colleagues  at 
other  newspapers  for  advice. 
When  they  learned  he  planned 
to  work  out  the  details  of  his  ad¬ 
vertising  programs  instead  of 
turning  it  over  to  a  systems  an¬ 
alyst,  they  laughed.  They’re  not 
laughing  now. 

Use  for  second  unit 

The  heavy  commitments  for 
the  first  central  processing  unit 
prompted  the  decision  to  bring 
in  the  second  unit.  The  machine 
could  handle  the  load  but  a  “jam 
in”  employe  traffic  was  created. 

The  second  unit  is  hooked  to 
the  composing  room,  justifying 
the  “idiot  tape,”  adjusting  it  to 
the  proper  column  width  and 
then  feeding  it  back  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  to  be  set  in  type. 

This  connection  is  interlocked 
so  that  in  event  of  trouble  in 
this  computer,  the  other  can  be 
switched  on  to  handle  compos¬ 
ing  room  chores. 


Virtually  all  the  circulation 
accounts  and  billings  are  now 
assigned  to  the  computer,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Lenval  Bowen.  It 
started  with  city  carriers  and 
spread  to  city  dealers,  RTZ 
dealers  and  carriers  and  all 
other  dealers  and  carriers. 

This  leaves  only  mail  circula¬ 
tion  to  be  done  manually — less 
than  5%  of  the  total  workload. 
Another  example  of  time  saved 
is  found  in  the  weekly  recapitu¬ 
lation  of  carrier  billings.  It  used 
to  take  a  minimum  of  13  hours. 
The  computer  does  it  in  one 
hour. 

The  computer  worked  over¬ 
time  the  night  of  the  1968  gen¬ 
eral  election.  Using  sensitized 
pencils,  teams  of  “counters” 
marked  prepunched  cards  at  the 
county  courthouse  and  these 
cards  were  rushed  two  blocks  to 
the  newspaper  where  they  were 
“read,”  sorted  and  the  results 
tabulated. 

So  many  ideas  utilized,  such 
as  placing  card  punches  and 
verifiers  in  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  instead  of  putting  them 
all  in  the  computer  room,  have 
turned  original  skepticism  from 
outside  experts  into  praise  and 
compliments. 

Because  each  department  per¬ 
forms  its  own  tasks,  the  com¬ 
puter  does  not  dominate  the 
workday  of  any  employe.  It 
gives  the  workers  more  time  to 
use  their  brains  instead  of  their 
hands  and  it  fosters  pride  of 
accomplishment. 

Small  wonder  it  has  been  so 
enthusiastically  accepted,  which 
has  resulted  in  the  enviable 
record  as  one  of  the  most  suc¬ 
cessful  computer  operations  by 
a  newspaper, 

• 

^Consolologist’ 

DENVtJl 

In  the  Denver  Post  compos¬ 
ing  room  work  chart  there’s  a 
new  title — “consolologist.”  He’s 
the  man  who  runs  the  console 
for  the  conveyor  line  that  moves 
type  from  the  TTS  machines  to 
the  assembly  bank. 


Francis  E.  Quine 


Frank  Quine  joins 
API  seminar 
director  staff 

Francis  Edward  Quine,  news 
editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Evening  Independent, 
has  been  appointed  an  associate 
director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute  at  Columbia  Universi¬ 
ty. 

The  appointment  was  made 
by  Dr.  Andrew  W.  Cordier,  act¬ 
ing  president  of  Columbia, 
acting  on  the  recommendation 
of  Walter  Everett,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Institute,  and  the 
executive  committee  of  the  In¬ 
stitute’s  Advisory  Board. 

Former  sports  writer 

The  Institute  has  been  oper¬ 
ating  with  four  executive  staff 
members  since  July  1,  1967, 
when  J.  Montgomery  Curtis, 
then  executive  director,  resigned 
to  beconje  a  vicepresident  of 
Knight  Newspapers  Inc. 

Quine,  31,  was  born  in  Akron. 
He  graduated  from  the  Kent 
State  University  School  of 
Journalism  in  1959.  During  his 
-  senior  year  he  was  editor  of  the 
I  Daily  Kent  Stater  and  won  the 
Paul  Ryan  Achievement  Cup 
Award  as  the  graduate  “most 
likely  to  succeed  as  a  profession¬ 
al  newspaperman.” 

After  graduation  he  joined 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Journal 
as  a  sports  writer  and  spent 
three  years  there.  In  July  1962, 
he  accepted  a  position  as  a 
sports  writer  for  the  St.  Peters¬ 
burg  Evening  Independent  and 
I  in  1965  he  was  named  sports 
I  editor. 

Promoted  to  news  editor  of 
the  Independent  in  May  1967, 
Quine  has  been  responsible  for 
the  copy  desk  operation,  make¬ 
up  of  the  front  page  and  super- 
,  vision  of  the  design  of  the  new.s- 


Computer 
users  form 
organization 

Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Representatives  from  14  news¬ 
papers  and  the  Associated  Press 
met  here  May  21-23  and  formed 
an  organization,  known  as 
Computer  Users  in  Graphic 
Arts. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the 
new  group  is  to  advance  the 
effective  use  of  the  IBM  1130 
computer  systems  in  the  print¬ 
ing  and  publishing  industry. 

Richard  Page,  data  process¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant  was  named 
president  on  a  slate  of  officers 
that  will  serve  until  the  first 
general  meeting  in  the  fall. 

Other  officers  are:  Vicepresi¬ 
dent — William  Culver,  produc¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Knoxville 
(Tenn.)  News-Sentinel;  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer — Bob  Douglass, 
systems  manager  at  the  Florida 
Timee-Union;  executive  board 
— the  officers  and  Bob  Moyer, 
production  manager  of  the 
Trenton  (N.J.)  Times;  and 
Harold  Ross,  production  man¬ 
ager,  composing,  Columbia 
(S.C.)  State  and  Record. 

Herschel  Jordan,  composing 
room  superintendent  of  the 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times,  is  membership  chairman. 
Other  members  of  his  committee 
are  George  Lester,  data  process¬ 
ing  manager.  Newspaper 
Agency  Corp.,  Charleston, 
W.Va. ;  and  Wendell  Sisk,  data 
processing  manager.  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press-Enterprise. 

The  first  formal  action  of  the 
organization,  Douglass  said,  is 
for  the  executive  board  to  meet¬ 
ing  with  representatives  of  IBM 
(June  8)  in  Chicago  to  establish 
a  working  relationship  and 
clearly  defined  lines  of  commun¬ 
ication  between  the  two  parties. 

In  addition,  work  is  under 
way  to  develop  a  comprehensive 
library  and  distribution  system 
for  the  cataloging  and  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  all  useful  information 
in  the  areas  of  programs,  pro¬ 
gramming,  program  modifica¬ 
tion,  hardware,  including  pe¬ 
ripheral  devices,  systems,  etc. 

• 

Legal  stories  cited 

Milwaukee 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  has 
been  selected  as  a  recipient  of 
the  American  Bar  Association’s 
1969  “Certificate  of  Merit”  for 
a  series  of  articles  by  Edward  S. 
Kerstein,  legal  affairs  reporter, 
dealing  with  Wisconsin’s  pro¬ 
posed  probate  code. 
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THE  COMPLETE  COMPOSING 


ONE  MACHINE  THAT  REPLACES 
LINECASTERS,  STEREOTYPE 
EQUIPMENT,  STRIPCASTERS, 
IMPOSING  STONES,  DISPLAY 
CASTERS,  TYPE  METALTYPE 
STORAGE  RACKS,  PROOF  PRESSES, 
FURNITURE,  SAWS,  FOUNDRY  TYPE, 
STRING, 

ETC,  ETC, 

ETC. 


Intertype’s  new  five-disc  Fototronic  1200  isn’t  just  another 
piece  of  typesetting  equipment. 

It’s  a  complete  composing  room  right  at  your  fingertips. 
The  Fototronic  sets  all  kinds  of  composition— display,  text, 
mixed  copy,  tabular— in  handy  blocks  for  quick  paste  up  or 
film  makeup.  And  it  mixes  both  type  sizes  and  faces  in  a 
single  line  with  common  base  alignment.  It  sets  from  five 
discs  with  a  total  of  1200  characters ...  40  type  sizes  run¬ 
ning  from  a  minuscule  5  point  up  to  a  rambunctious  72 
point . . .  line  widths  to  51  picas. 

Tight  type?  With  a  1/32  em  unit,  it’s  a  cinch.  And  the 
versatility  is  matched  by  dependability.  For  there’s  nothing 
more  reliable  than  the  solid-state  circuitry  in  the  Fototronic 
1200. 


When  you  add  this  versatility  to  a  machine  that  turns 
out  straight  matter  at  the  rate  of  24,000  ems  per  hour, 
you’ve  got  more  than  just  another  phototypesetting  ma¬ 
chine.  You’ve  got  a  complete  composing  room. 

Get  the  story  from  your  Intertype  representative,  or 
write  Intertype,  a  division  of  Harris-Intertype  Corporation, 
360  Furman  Street, 

Brooklyn, N.Y.l  1201. 


miilNTEPTYPE 

U  liJLIiUiB  A  DIVISION  OF  HARRIS-INTERTYPE 


Set  in  Fototronic  Gothic  No.  13  and  Century  Schoottxwli. 
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RTT  web  offset 
research  lab 
in  fuU  operation 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  ■ 

An  important  research  facility  - . 

for  the  printing  industry,  the 
Web  Offset  Laboratory  at  Ro*  ' 
cheater  Institute  of  Technology's  & 

Graphic  Arts  Research  Center,  f  ^ 
is  now  in  full  operation.  ^ 

Activity  is  centered  around 
the  only  full-sized  web  press 
in  the  world  for  research  test- 
ing.  Also  one  of  the  largest  in- 
strumented  pieces  of  research 
equipment  in  the  world,  the  Goss 
Commercial  38  a  new  con- 
cept  in  design.  Engineered  to  be 
adaptable  for  computerization, 
the  new  Goss  was  first  intro- 
duced  to  the  public  at  Print  '68. 

GARC  is  the  first  installa- 
tion  of  the  74-foot  press,  which 
capable  of  1000/feet  per  min- 
or  32,000  impressions  per 
hour.  Engineered  for  fine  print- 
ing,  the  four  unit  perfecting 
Commercial  38  is  operated  from  Zi„e  plate  i>  curved 
a  control  console.  town 

Primary’  functions  of  the  Web 
Offset  Laboratory  are  applied  I 
research,  testing  and  education-  1*1  11/1  j  I 
al  programs  for  industry;  and 
testing  for  fundamental  re-  1  •1 

search  projects  initiated  by  1^  1  I 

GARC  personnel.  In  the  near  vT 
future,  the  lab  will  also  begin 
an  extensive  collection  of  in-  MoRRi 


Curved  plate  is  affixed  to  saddle  and  mounted  on  tK« 
preu  cylinder. 


additional  cost  and  time  of  roll-  Master  etchers.  (Another  us« 
formation  on  press  operations  After  printing  its  newspapers  ing  a  mat  and  casting  a  plate  M32  was  installed  for  backup.] 
using  instrumentation  currently  for  69  years  with  a  hot  type  from  the  engraved  page.  The  The  plates  are  engraved  oi 

l>eing  installed.  (Ik)llection  of  in-  composing  room  and  stereotype  improvement  in  reproduction  Rolled  Plate  fast  etch  mien 

formation  will  be  used  in  a  press  plates,  the  Morristown  was  also  a  prime  factor  in  the  metal.  The  plates  are  l  urvec 

process  control  prog^ram  and  is  Daily  Record  Inc.  has  moved  decision  to  print  direct,  the  with  a  Kaufmann  2-roll  plafi 

into  a  new  era  of  cold  type.  philosophy  being.  “Why  wait  for  curving  machine  and  are  a<) 
The  Morris  County’s  Daily  offset  to  improve  quality  when  hered  to  the  saddles  with  a 

~  -  -  -  .  _  .  .  spray-on  adhesive. 

training  people  toward  that  To  cut  down  on  the  cost  of 
end?”  said  PiWuction  Manager  engraving  plates,  all  press  runs 
"  ’  •  •  "  •  •  collect.  The  press  has  beer 

run  at  speeds  exceeding  40,00' 
impressions  per  hour.  Press 
runs  are  a  total  of  42,000  for 
classified  pages  which  were  still  both  papers, 
set  on  linecasting  machines.  The  The  Morristown  papers  will 
savings  of  cold  type  without  the  pasted  up  pages  were  shot  on  be  printed  on  a  Hoe  Litho  “30 

engraved  and  a  offset  press  in  its  new  Graphi' 
Arts  Center  which  is  under  con 
struction  in  Parsippany. 

On  April  14  the  classified  • 

iges  were  pasted  up  and  the  Columbia’s  faculty 
St  of  the  hot  metal  equipment  .  ¥  i  ij 

as  removed  from  the  compos-  honors  Jack  IxOUld 
g  room,  making  the  compos-  Jack  Gould,  radio  and  t«  levi 
g  room  100%  cold  type.  All  sion  critic  for  the  New  Yori 
pe  is  set  on  two  Photon  713-  Times,  has  been  named  to  re 
I’s  and  one  Photon  560  driven  ceive  the  Columbia  Journalisn 
r  a  PI)P-8-I  computer  with  Award,  given  by  Columbia  Uni 
ftware  furnished  by  Composi-  versity’s  Faculty  of  Journalism 
jn  Systems  Inc.  for  distinguished  service  in  th 

Since  May  16  the  stereotype  public  interest  to  person.s  nw 


a  first  step  toward  computeriza¬ 
tion  of  the  press. 

In  describing  the  lab’s  func-  Record  and  Parsippany' s  Daily  you  have  the  equipment  and  are 

tions,  Richard  N.  McAllen,  di-  Record  are  being  printed  on  ‘  ‘ 

rector  of  web  offset  research,  curved  zinc  plates  mounted  on 

estimates  that  65  percent  of  magnesium  saddles.  Robert  A.  Kahlor. 

time  is  devoted  to  educational  The  direct  printing  is  an  in-  Kahlor  explained  that  on 
programs  for  industry,  includ-  termediate  step  toward  the  con-  March  1.  the  Daily  Record  began 

ing  the  Web  Offset  News-  version  to  offset  which  was  un-  pasting  up  all  pages  except 

paper  and  Paper-Ink-Press  dertaken  to  immediately  capi- 

Work.shops,  and  solving  in-  talize  on  the  composing  room 

dustry  problems. 


the  camera, 
page  mat  rolled  from  the  en¬ 
graving. 


No  booth,  just  a  suite  at 
ANPA  in  the  Ckinrad  Hilton,  Ask 
for  Tony.  He'll  spread  hospitality  y 
and  details  about  Infocom’s  turn-  2 
key  packages  for  business  appli- 
cations  with  PDP-8  typeset-  ^ 

^^ling  computers.  Payroll,  job  Q 

cost  analysis,  circulation,  U 

^  advertising  billing;,  and  O 

_  sales  analysis.  If  you  ^ 

I  can't  make  it,  send  for  m 

I  details. 

20  Walnut  St. 

Wfillesley  Hills.  Mass.  02181  . 


...  the  Cathode-ray  tube  phototypesetter 
which  is  outselling  and  outperforming  many 
higher-priced  systems  will  be  demonstrated 
at  the  ANPA/RI  Production  Management 
Conference  at  the  Conrad  Hilton  Hotel  in 
Chicago,  June  8  to  12,  1969. 

Visit  the  Mergenthaler  exhibit  area  in  the 
Continental  Room  (opposite  W.  R.  Grace). 

In  addition  to  the  505,  the  Linofilm  Super- 
Quick,  two  tape  perforators,  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  will  be  in  continuous  operation. 


I" 


Mergenthaler 


graphic  arts 

company 


Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  is  a  division  of  ELTRA  Corporation 


Used  throughout  the  year  by 
newspapers  as  their  exclusive 
source  of  information  on 
newspaper  features 


Public  relations 
assignments 
and  accounts 

David  M.  Tabin,  associate 
media  director  for  LaRoche,  Mc¬ 
Caffrey  and  McCall,  has  been 
promoted  to  vicepresident.  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Stevenson,  Jr,  formerly 
senior  copywriter  at  Lennen  & 
Newell,  has  been  named  a  copy 
group  head. 

•  •  • 

Donald  E.  Manges  has  joined 
Lando  Inc.,  as  account  super¬ 
visor.  He  was  with  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  office  of  Batten,  Barton, 
Durstine  and  Osborn. 

*  *  * 

Robert  F.  Blake  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  new  position  of 
director  of  public  relations  for 
Group  W  Productions. 

*  *  * 

Don  E.  Hopkins  Jr.,  has  joined 
Doremus  &  Company  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  relations  account  executive. 
He  was  formerly  public  rela¬ 
tions  director  with  Howmet 
Company. 

•  •  • 

Philip  Farin  has  joined 
American  Can  Company  as  a 
public  relations  manager.  He  is 
a  former  editor  of  Metals  Week 
magazine  and  earlier  was  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Jour¬ 
nal  of  Commerce. 

•  *  * 

Andrew  Edson  has  joined  the 
Memphis  office  of  Harshe-Rot- 
man  &  Druck  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  He  is  a  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
PresH-Scimitar. 

m  *  * 

Felix  T.  Tancula  and  Ronald 
Schelkopf  have  been  promoted 
as  counselors  at  Fenshold  Pub- 
^  lie  Relations,  Chicago. 

*  *  * 

J.  J.  Erdmann,  former  aide  to 
Rep.  Henry  C.  Schadeberg,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Klau-Van 
Pietersom-Dunlap. 

•  *  « 

Maria  B.  Wooden,  director  of 
the  Consumer  Service  Bureau  at 
Richard  K.  Manoff,  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president. 

*  *  « 

R.  Leigh  Smith  Jr.  heads  the 
press  information  department  of 
Gulf  Western  Industries.  He  has 
served  in  press  relations  posts 
with  Renault,  Dodge  and  Curtis 
Publishing. 

«  «  « 

Jerry  T.  Robbins  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  supervisor  of  news 
relations  of  Pontiac  Motor  Divi¬ 
sion’s  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  He  was  city  editor  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press. 

EDITOR  at 


Gross,  Pera  &  Rockey  of  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angele  has 
been  named  public  rel<.'i<m8 
agency  for  Handi-Kup  Con  pany 
in  Corte  Madera. 

•  «  « 

Rumhill-Hoyt  Public  Reh.  oions 
division  in  Rochester  n  imed 
Charles  L.  Miller,  assistant  nan- 
ager,  William  H.  Walkei,  an 
account  supervisor,  and  Francis 
J.  Dostal,  chief  copy  editor. 

*  •  * 

Spun-Lo  Eiderlon  has  assigned 
its  public  relations  account  to 
Mekler/Ansell  Associates. 

*  «  « 

Hill  and  Knowlton  named  two 
new  vicepresidents:  Frank  Della 
Corte,  who  joined  the  staff  in 
1967  and  previously  served  as 
public  relations  director  for  Na¬ 
tional  Gypsum  Company,  and 
Keith  P.  Rowan,  formerly  of 
Howard  Chase  Associates. 

*  *  « 

Christopher  S.  Dann  has  been 
named  director  of  press  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  A.  C.  Nielsen  Com¬ 
pany. 

«  *  « 

Tom  Johnson,  director  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations 
for  Daniels  &  Associates  in 
Denver,  has  a  new  assignment  of 
assistant  to  the  president. 

•  •  • 

The  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  of  Aluminum  Company  of 
America  named  Jack  E.  Nettles, 
manager  of  internal  communica¬ 
tions,  and  Laurence  S.  Sewell, 
manager  of  financial  and  corpo¬ 
rate  communications. 

*  *  « 

George  B.  Young  joined  the 
New  York  staff  of  Wolcott,  Carl¬ 
son  &  Company. 

•  ♦  • 

Vogele  Public  Relations,  a 
Chicago  based  financial  corpo¬ 
rate  communications  counseling 
firm  has  been  formed  with  W. 
Bruce  Robertson  president.  He 
was  public  relations  counselor 
for  Fensholt  Public  Relations. 
• 

Dr.  Pride  will  conduct 
courses  at  Temple  U. 

Philadelphu 

Dr.  Armistead  B.  Pride,  his¬ 
torian  of  black  journalism,  has 
been  named  visiting  Professor  of 
Communications  at  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  here  for  the  coming 
year.  Dr,  Pride  is  chairman  of 
the  journalism  department  at 
Lincoln  University,  Jefferson 
City,  Missouri,  where  he  pre¬ 
viously  served  as  dean  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  for  11 
years. 

He  will  assume  his  dutie's  at 
Temple  this  summer  and  in  the 
fall  semester  will  conduit  a 
course  in  the  literature  of 
journalism  and  advise  graduate 
students  in  journalism. 

»UBLISHER  for  June  7,  19« 
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still  first  in  quality 

Sinclair  and  Carroll 


Colors  and  Toners 

.  and  still  the  choice  of  leading  newspapers  with  pwing 
ROP  linage-because  Sinclair  and  Carroll  inks  give  them  the 
consistent  high  quality  that  wins  awards  and  new  customers. 

In  the  1956  ANPA  Bulletin  #7,  Sinclair  and  Carroll  ROP  Colors  and 
Toners  were  approved  as  standards  of  the  industry,  because  of  their 
rigidly  controlled,  consistent  uniformity  of  color,  clarity,  and  perform¬ 
ance. 

Their  continued  high  quality,  through  the  years,  has  established  them  as 
truly  standards  of  excellence. 

Today,  as  in  1956,  it  makes  the  same  good  sense  for  a  national  adver¬ 
tiser,  who  wants  uniform  perfection  throughout  his  media  list,  to 
specify  ink  standards  on  which  he  can  rely  .  .  .  Sinclair  and  Carroll 
ROP  Colors  and  Toners. 

Or,  perhaps  you  have  been  considering  the  1966  ANPA  “AdPro*”* 
process  color  recommendation  ...  in  which  case  you  should  know  that 
in  our  new  “1966  National  Advertising  Process  Colors”  you  will  find 
the  same  consistent  levels  of  uniform  high  quality  that  made  our  Bulle¬ 
tin  #7  Standard  Process  Colors  famous. 

*AdPro^  is  a  registered  trademark  of  the  ANPA  Research  Institute 
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‘In  ten  years,  in  Grand  Rapids  alone, 
Gulf +Westem  has  grown  from  a 
$500  thousand  plant  down  on  Ann  Street 
to  a  $40  million  complex  of  seven  plants” 

“If  Gulf + Western  had  packed  up  and  moved  out  of 
Grand  Rapids,  it  would  have  been  similar  to  what 
happened  years  ago  when  part  of  the  furniture  industry 
here  kind  of  caved  in. 

“They’ve  done  a  whale  of  a  job  here.  In  ten  years,  in 
Grand  Rapids  alone.  Gulf + Western  has  grown  from  a 
$500  thousand  plant  down  on  Ann  Street  to  a  $40  million 
complex  of  seven  plants. 

“Take  the  company  they  started  with.  Now  that  was  an 
old  rundown  setup,  making  parts  for  two  cars  that  don’t 
even  exist  today.  In  1958,  before  G+W  acquired  it,  the 
company  was  doing  about  $4  million  a  year  in  sales  with 
200  employees.  In  1970,  just  that  one  part  of  G+W  should 
do  close  to  $22  million  in  sales  with  750  employees. 

“Another  of  Gulf + Western’s  operations  here  was  doing 
under  $500  thousand  in  sales  just  a  few  years  ago.  By  1970, 
sales  should  be  up  to  about  $12  million  with  a  new  plant 
that  will  increase  capacity  almost  tenfold. 

“Altogether,  G+ W’s  payroll  in  Grand  Rapids  today  is . 
in  the  area  of  $18  million. 

“And  Gulf + Western  gave  John  DeVries,  their  operating 
head  here,  his  big  chance.  He’s  gone  from  a  toolmaker  to  a 
group  vice  president,  heading  up  a  $300  million  operation. 

We  appreciate  an  Horatio  Alger  story  like  that. 

“Especially  if  the  hero  is,  like  John,  Grand  Rapids  bom 
and  bred” 


Carl  H.  Morgenstem,  Chairman  of  the  Board 
Old  Kent  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 
Past  Chairman,  Chamber  of  Commerce 


Gulf  I  Western 


The  21  St  Century  Connpany 


Counterclaim  filed 
in  Morris  lawsuit 


Augusta,  Ga. 

Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.,  co-defendant  with  its 
president,  William  S.  Morris  III, 
in  a  $19  million  lawsuit,  filed  a 
counterclaim  and  responses  al¬ 
leging  that  its  vicepresident, 
Charles  H.  Morris,  “has  been 
devoting  his  time,  efforts  and 
energy  to  efforts  adverse  to  the 
interest”  of  the  company. 

The  counterclaim  alleges  that 
the  vicepresident  —  who  is  one 
of  three  plaintiffs  in  the  original 
suit — purchased  properties  “in 
his  own  name  for  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  interest  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.” 

Charles  H.  Morris,  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  brother  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  president,  his  mother,  Mrs. 
Florence  H.  Rickenbacker,  and 
his  sister.  Miss  Florence  Alden 
Morris,  have  filed  suit  in  Su¬ 
perior  Court  against  South¬ 
eastern  and  William  S.  Morris 
III,  alleging  the  latter  ac¬ 
quired  control  of  the  company 
“secretly.”  (E&P,  May  3.) 

Charles  H.  Morris,  the 
counterclaim  alleges,  “used  as¬ 
sets  of  Southeastern  News- 


When  a  web  breaks, 


STOP  the 
PRESS! 


FAST  —  with  the 
Cooksey  System  of 
WEB  CONTROL 


•  Web  break 
detectors 

•  Electric  web 
control  trolleys 

•  Web  severing 
devices 


Designed  for  your 
press  run  and  web  lead 
combinations.  For  de¬ 
tails,  write  or  wire: 


Korthe  Engineeaing 

CORPORATION 


93S3  SEYMOUR  AVENUE 
SCHILLER  PARK,  lU.  M174 


A  Subsidiary  of 

laldwin-Gagonhaimar  Corporation 


PurrhaM'd  other  papers 


Defendant's  response 


papers  Corp.  to  carry  on  .  .  .  ne¬ 
gotiations”  to  purchase  various 
newspapers  for  his  personal 
benefit. 


During  1968,  the  counterclaim 
alleges,  Charles  H.  Morris  “did 
secretly  negotiate”  to  acquire 
newspapers  in  Thomasville,  Ga., 
Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  Ports¬ 
mouth,  N.  H.,  and  Bay  City, 
Tex. 

The  counterclaim  alleges  that 
all  of  the  papers  could  have 
been  purchased  by  Southeastern 
Newspapers  but  “Charles  H. 
Morris  failed  to  disclose  or  offer 
to  Southeastern  Newspapers 
Corp.  the  corporate  opportunity 
...  to  acquire  the  newspaper 
properties  for  which  he  was 
negotiating  and  did,  in  fact,  ac¬ 
quire.” 

According  to  the  counterclaim, 
Charles  H.  Morris  became  aware 
of  the  possibility  of  acquiring 
the  newspapers  “by  virtue  of 
his  position  with  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.” 

Also  involved,  the  counter¬ 
claim  alleges,  are  certain  news¬ 
paper  properties  in  Florida  with 
which  the  vicepresident  in  1967 
had  “negotiated  on  behalf  of 
Southeastern  Newspapers  Corp. 
for  the  purchase  of  these  news¬ 
papers.” 

In  1969,  the  counterclaim  con¬ 
tinues,  Charles  H.  Morris  “did 
secretly  negotiate”  to  purchase 
the  Florida  newspapers  “in  his 
own  name  and  for  his  own  in¬ 
dividual  interest  in  direct  com¬ 
petition  with  Southeastern 
Newspapers  Corp.” 

(Mrs.  Rickenbacker  also  was 
named  in  the  counterclaim.) 

Charles  H.  Morris,  Mrs.  Rick¬ 
enbacker  and  her  daughter. 
Miss  Alden  Morris,  filed  suit  for 
$19.1  million  on  April  28. 


SILVER  COLLECTION  in  Capf.  Harry  F.  Guggenheim's  Long  Island 
mansion  will  be  enhanced  by  the  trophies  won  by  Cain  Hoy  Stable's 
Ack-Ack  in  the  Withers  at  Aqueduct.  The  presentation  is  made  to 
Newsday's  publisher  (at  left)  by  Thomas  Trotter,  racing  secretary 
of  the  New  York  Racing  Association. 


He  denied,  however,  that 
“such  acquisition  was  adverse 
to  the  interest  of  the  plaintiffs 
or  to  the  corporation.” 

After  his  acquisition  of  the 
debenture  and  option  from 
Jefferson  Standard  Life  Insur¬ 
ance  Co.,  the  only  difference  in 
such  ownership  is  that  he 
(rather  than  Jefferson  Stand¬ 
ard  Life  Insurance  Co.)  owns 
control  of  the  corporation, 
Morris  stated. 

Pending  submission  of  briefs. 
Judge  William  M.  Fleming 
modified  an  original  order  to 
permit  payment  of  $20,000  in 
quarterly  dividends  to  William 
Morris. 


Bank’s  credit  card 
ads  in  newspapers 


Claim  suit  erred 


They  alleged  that  William  S. 
Morris  III,  president  of  South¬ 
eastern,  had  secretly  negotiated 
with  Jefferson  Standard  Life 
Insurance  Ck>.  for  the  purchase 
of  a  debenture  and  warrant 
which  gave  him  a  majority  of 
the  stock  in  Southeastern. 

They  claimed  that  this  re¬ 
duced  their  equity  in  the  com¬ 
pany. 

William  S.  Morris  III  denied 
their  equity  was  affected  in  his 
response. 

He  admitted  he  had  purchased 
securities  from  Jefferson  stand¬ 
ard  and  that  the  purchase  was 
“privately  and  confidentially 
negotiated.” 


At  the  court  hearing  it  was 
brought  out  that  Morris  paid 
$3.6  million  to  Jefferson  Stand¬ 
ard  for  the  convertible  deben¬ 
tures  it  held,  giving  him  61  per¬ 
cent  of  the  corporation  stock. 
The  money  was  borrowed  from 
Georgia  Railroad  Bank  &  Trust 
(k>.  at  an  annual  interest  rate 
of  $275,250.  As  collateral,  Mor¬ 
ris  pledged  a  life  insurance 
policy  for  $1  million,  debentures 
comprising  200,000  shares  and 
warrants  to  buy  140,000  shares 
and  all  his  class  B  stock. 

Attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs 
said  in  court  that  they  would 
not  ask  damages  from  South¬ 
eastern  Newspapers  Corp.  They 
explained  that  the  original  suit 
contained  an  error  which  made 
it  appear  damages  were  being 
soue^t  from  both  the  company 
and  Morris. 


“We’re  trying  to  change  th 
buying  habits  of  retail  custon 
ers  in  a  certain  demographi 
group.”  That’s  the  goal  of  a  f 
million  campaign  by  Easter 
States  Bankcard  Association  fc 
its  Master  Charge  Card. 

Through  its  agency.  Foot 
Cone  &  Belding,  ESBA  will  ) 
spending  one-third  of  its  hudg* 
on  10  to  13  insertions  in  Net 
York  newspapers  through  thi 
summer,  the  Christmas  seas  ; 
and  next  Easter.  SpectaColr 
ads  will  run  in  June  and  Julv 

The  message  behind  the  car^ 
paign — “Over  1,000  banks  be 
hind  it  and  over  400,000  place 
to  use  it” — is  based  on  a  stuff 
by  the  advertising  agency  to  dt 
termine  which  segment  of  ti 
consumer  public  Master  Chat’' 
should  reach. 

Results  of  1,000  intervie?  t 
showed  that  61  percent  we: : 
favorably  inclined  to  the  use  : ' 
credit — and  wanted  an  all-pu' 
pose  card  for  retail  puichas 
as  well  as  travel  and  entertai; 
ment  expenses.  Some  46  pi  icc: 
were  found  to  account  for  me  ' 
than  60  percent  of  ni  )nth  ; 
charge-card  uses  and  retail  r 
payments.  This  target  group 
composed  primarily  of  suliurb: 
homeowners  about  35  years 
age,  two-thirds  of  whom  ec' 
more  than  $10,000  a  year,  m 
more  than  half  of  whom  £ 
college  graduates. 

The  Master  Charge  card  ' 
backed  by  1,500  banks. 
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What’s  in  store  Trainloads  of  everything 

for  you?  you  like...moved  hy  the 

modem  rail  way 


The  thousand  and  one  things  you  need  and  use . . .  move  to  you  through 
modern  railroad  classification  yards.  Here  freight  cars  by  the  thousands  are 
electronically  sorted  every  day  and  made  into  trains  going  where  you  live. 

This  computerized  assembling  of  freight  trains  is  typical  of  the  constant 
progress  railroads  are  making... and  why  railroads  are  keeping  ahead  of 
your  ever-growing  transportation  needs. 


ASSOCIATION  OF 


GROW,  GROW 
BY  THE  RAILWAY 


CENTENNIAL 


.  1 
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LAYOUT  AND  DESIGN 


Today  is  like  tomorrow 


Family  today 


De  Gaulle  out, 
gold  hits  peak 


SchfxdtTs  fhn\i 


Traveling  their  way 
of  life 


Filing 
can  Mp 
a  marriage 


Nixon  hails  exciting'  TODAY 


Dear  AtiKs  |Wu( 
hoMn  «ii  **x 


I  Ms**  nsiumn 
Youf  Ja:K  lA 


ixi  PU^Kick 
«>)\r  protUcm* 


By  Howard  B.  Taylor 

Editorial  Consultant,  Copley  International  Corp. 

Audacious  is  the  word  for  Chicago  Today. 

Audacious  in  concept.  Audacious  in  format.  Au¬ 
dacious  in  content. 

This  successor  to  Chicago’s  American  began  publi¬ 
cation  April  28  after  months  of  research.  The  word 
“American”  still  is  in  the  nameplate  and  in  only  one 
other  place — the  ad  rate  card. 

It’s  called  a  compact,  not  a  tabloid.  The  edition 
designator  is  a  green  color  spot  and  there’s  a  green 
streak  across  the  bottom. 

The  first  five  pages  are  wide  open.  The  format 
is  four  column  there,  with  body  type  set  15.6  picas 
wide.  This  provides  two  picas  of  air  between  columns. 
The  rest  of  the  paper,  except  for  classified,  uses  a 
six-column  format.  Body  type  there  is  11  picas  wide, 
yielding  18  points  of  white  space.  Classified  consists 
of  seven  columns  set  9.8  picas. 

The  compact  page  is  67.3  picas  wide  and  14^ 
inches  deep.  Classified  pages  are  68.8  picas  wide. 

At  the  outset  most  of  the  wide-measure  type  ran 
in  the  first  five  pages.  Now,  however,  wide  measure 
is  being  adopted  on  many  of  the  pages  containing 
display  advertising  in  11-pica  units. 

"Three  basic  body  sets  are  used  (with  variation 
severely  limited) :  The  15.6  pica  full  measure,  a  two- 
column  set  indented  one  mutt  on  each  end  and  the 
11-pica  one-column  measure  indented  one  nut  on 
each  end. 

Column  rules  were  sunk  and,  naturally,  the  paper 
went  to  the  all-down  style  on  headlines.  Most  of  the 
old  head  faces  were  retained.  But,  as  is  its  privilege, 
Chicago  Today  renamed  most  of  them  Bernard 
Gothic.  The  De  Gaulle  and  the  Nixon  heads  here 
are  Tempo  (96  point  and  42),  as  are  the  heads  about 
married  fighting  and  the  stock  market.  The  head  on 
the  new  columnist  really  is  Bernard  Gothic.  Heavy. 

Caslon  Old  Style  was  retained  in  the  women’s 
section,  which  was  renamed  Family  today.  It’s  a 


pull-out.  The  teasers  across  the  bottom  of  Family 
are  24  point,  as  is  the  panel.  Note  the  magazine- 
approach  position  of  the  Traveling  head  in  Family. 
That’s  one  of  the  nice  things  about  the  all-new  news¬ 
paper. 

Chicago  Today  makes  type  work  for  it,  instead  of 
working  for  type.  For  example,  suppose  a  standard 
one-column  head  consists  of  three  lines.  And  the 
copy  editor  finds  he  can  tell  it  better  in  four  lines. 
He  can  use  four  lines.  Why  do  newspapers  paint  the 
copy  desk  into  comers  with  arbitrary  approaches 
that  never  made  much  sense  to  begin  with? 

A  grreat  many  minute  details  are  taken  care  of  to 
preserve  the  bright  and  airy  look.  White  space  is 
prescribed  above  all  ad  cutoffs.  Six  points  of  air  is 
dropped  in  between  paragraphs. 

All  heads,  including  kickers,  are  indented  one  pica 
on  the  left.  That  lines  up  kickers  and  main  heads 
on  the  left.  Most  papers  indent  the  main  head  in 
these  combinations  to  get  white  space  on  the  right 
of  the  kicker  and  on  the  left  of  the  main  head. 

By-lines  and  credit  lines  are  flush  left,  lining  up 
with  the  type  margin.  Jumplines  are  flush  right,  also 
lining  up  with  the  margin.  Jumplines  say  “Please 
turn  ...”  A  polite  touch. 

It  can’t  be  shown  here  for  space  reasons,  but  the 
page-1  format  varies  invitingly  from  day  to  day. 
An  index,  headed  “Best  of  today  .  .  .  and  tomorrow” 
runs  on  page  2.  In  addition  to  paging  the  contents, 
it  contains  a  teaser  to  a  piece  becoming  the  next  day. 

Page  1  of  Sports  is  the  outside  back  cover. 

Writing  is  crisp  and  tight,  tight.  But  never  up¬ 
tight.  Headline  and  story  language  is  simple  and 
direct.  It’s  not  easy  to  write  simply. 

Readers  like  the  new  paper,  saying  “Great!”  and 
“Verrry  eenteresting!” 


(Mr.  Taylor  writes  this  department  exclusively  for 
E&P.  Correspondence  should  be  addressed  to  him  at 
Copley  headquarters,  7776  Ivanhoe  Avenue,  La  Jolla, 
California  92037.) 
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Scotch  for  people 
who  know  the  difference* 


We  make  Scotch  for  the 
hard'tO'please.  “Black  &.  White: 
Smooth.  Light. The  one 
that  sets  the  standards  for  all 
other  Scotches.  Tonight. 
‘Blacks  White!’ 


\  SCOTCH  WHISKY 


^Black  &LWhite”  Scotch* 

AGED,  BIENDED,  BOTTIED  IN  SCOTIAND  86  8  PROOf  SCOTCH  WHISKY  THE  ElEISCHMANN  DISTIUING  CORP  NYC  SOIE  DISTRIBUTOR 
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How  convenience  created  jobs 
for  lOOPOO  Americans 


Some  people  think  Americans  attach  too  much  im¬ 
portance  to  conveniences  like  dishwashers.  Actually, 
all  of  us  probably  attach  too  little. 

What  some  don't  see  is  that  appliances  such  as 
dishwashers,  disposers,  and  self-cleaning  ovens  do 
more  than  make  life  easier  for  housewives.  In  the  past 
ten  years,  these  appliances  have  created  50,000  new 
jobs  in  the  appliance  industry*,  and  at  least  an  equal 
number  in  related  businesses  and  industries. 

We  at  Republic  Steel  can  see  it.  Our  steels  help  to 
meet  the  soaring  demand  for  convenience  appliances. 
Republic  Steel  Corporation  supplies  the  flat  rolled 
steels  needed  for  durability  and  attractiveness;  the 
stainless  steels  used  for  beauty  and  corrosion  resist¬ 
ance;  the  steel  wire  and  tubing,  bar  steels  and  high 
strength  alloys,  fasteners,  and  many  more. 


If  you  have  ever  tried  to  create  a  job,  you  know  it 
isn’t  easy.  It  takes  a  lot  of  hard  work,  imaginative 
thinking,  and  economic  resources.  You  have  to  get 
involved  and  stay  involved.  It  takes  more  than  good 
intentions. 

The  people  in  American  business  and  industry  de¬ 
serve  your  support.  They've  been  involved  for  years. 
They  create  more  jobs,  more  pay,  more  tax  revenues, 
and  more  conveniences  for  more  people  than  anybody 
else  in  the  world. 


You  Can  Take  the  Pulse  of  Progress  at 

REPUBLIC  STEEL 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO  44101 


*Based  on  U.S.  Government  statistics 


Headache  days  gone, 
new  daily  flourishes 

By  Paul  W.  Houck 

Executive  editor,  Pennsylvania  Mirror 


I  would  like  to  share  with  you 
a  few  of  the  frustrating,  excit¬ 
ing,  challenging,  bone-breaking, 
satisfying  experiences  we’ve  had 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Mirror 
during  a  winter  that  has  been 
at  least  200  years  long. 

Several  of  us  arrived  on  the 
scene  last  August  and  Sep¬ 
tember  when  we  had  a  build¬ 
ing  shell  and  a  partially  erected 
press.  Our  headquarters  for 
nearly  two  months  was  a  fold¬ 
down  table.  Our  office  was  the 
hip-pocket  and  brief  case. 

But,  suddenly  we  were  putting 
out  a  newspaper  and  from  4:44 
a.  m.  on  the  morning  of  De¬ 
cember  11  until  five  or  six  weeks 
later,  we  found  ourselves  bang¬ 
ing  heads  against  walls  that 
seemed  only  three  feet  away  in 
any  direction  and  climbing 
walls  that  seemed  20  feet  high 
in  all  directions. 

Why  do  it? 

Why  did  we  start  a  morning 
newspaper?  Why  did  the  Mirror 
Printing  Co.  decide  to  invest 
close  to  $2  million  in  a  plant,  in 
equipment,  in  people.  After  all, 
of  the  1750  dailies  in  the 
country,  only  325  or  so  are 
mo:ning  papers  and  most  of 
them  are  being  published  in 
larger  cities. 

In  county  renter 

We  built  our  plant  close  to 
the  center  of  one  of  the  largest 
counties  in  the  state.  We  chose 
to  tackle  adjoining  Blair 
County,  giving  us  a  territory 
with  about  215,000  population. 
We  could  travel  more  than  90 
miles  from  one  end  of  that  ter¬ 
ritory  to  the  other.  We  promised 
to  have  the  Mirror  on  doorsteps 
60  to  70  miles  away  before  the 
coffee  is  poured  and  the  toast 
pops  up.  Why? 

Well,  Central  Pennsylvania 
is  served  by  a  number  of  good 
evening  papers  with  circulation 
ranging  from  under  3,000  to 
over  36,000.  But  it  has  no 
morning  paper  and  no  area  wide 
i  daily.  This  was  the  void  the 
I  Mirror  hopes  to  fill. 

This  chunk  of  Pennsylvania 
is  growing.  The  economic 
record  and  the  economic  po- 


(This  is  a  partial  text  of  the 
I  candid  report  given  by  Mr. 
j  Houck  at  the  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference,  May  23-24,  on 
the  birth  of  a  newspaper  at 
State  College,  Pa.) 


tential  has  been  underlined  and 
colored  bright  by  the  forecast¬ 
ers.  In  short,  we  saw  a  need  and 
a  future.  In  fact,  our  venture  is 
being  used  by  business  and  in¬ 
dustrial  development  agencies 
as  another  symbol  of  the  area’s 
growth. 

Now,  how  did  we  go  about  it? 

I  won’t  dwell  on  the  me¬ 
chanics  of  how  the  doors  were 
unlocked  for  the  panting  sales 
crews  from  equipment  manu¬ 
facturers. 

Equipment  deliveries  late 

Basic  equipment  for  our  new 
daily  had  been  ordered  months 
early — so  that  it  might  arrive 
months  late,  I  might  add.  Erec¬ 
tion  of  our  four  units  of  Goss 
Urbanite  press  with  32  page 
capacity  and  process  color  was 
started  last  summer.  For  vari¬ 
ous  reasons,  it  was  finished  and 
produced  its  first  material  in 
late  November. 

So  far  as  the  other  equip¬ 
ment  is  concerned,  the  revolu¬ 
tion  in  our  industry  made  equip¬ 
ment  buying  a  game  of  darts. 
Salesmen  described  machines 
still  on  the  drawing  board  or  in 
field  test.  They  described  ma¬ 
chines  that  could  be  delivered 
next  month  and  next  month 
they  talked  about  even  more 
sophisticated  models. 

This  speed  of  production  de¬ 
velopments  and  the  pace  set  by 
newspaper  research  is  a  di¬ 
lemma  ...  in  several  ways.  We 
were  in  the  position  of  ordering 
equipment  not  yet  proved  in 
production.  And  we  knew  we 
would  have  to  operate  it  with 
people  who  had  perhaps  never 
been  inside  a  newspaper  plant. 
They  certainly  hadn’t  seen  the 
equipment. 

Whatever  fantastic  brain¬ 
storms  come  out  of  research 
centers  or  off  production  lines, 
the  equipment  you  use  is  only 
part  of  a  newspaper.  News¬ 
papers  are  made  by  people, 
about  people  and  for  people. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  in  this 
room  will  see  papers  produced 
successfully  in  our  homes,  with 
coaxial  cables  that  will  carry 
page  images,  entertainment  pro¬ 
grams  and  grocery  orders.  But 
no  one  has  offered  equipment  to 
replace  the  heartbeat  of  news¬ 
papers — the  reporter  and  the 
editors. 

So  at  the  Pennsylvania  Mir¬ 
ror,  the  major  assignment  we 
had  before  publication  was  to 


recruit  people  —  the  ingredient 
that  would  add  the  life,  per¬ 
sonality  and  character  to  the 
product  which  these  Buck 
Rogers  fantasies  turn  out.  ^ 

Would  lake  less  pay 

Any  new  daily  is  a  venture 
today  and  the  adventurous  re¬ 
sponded.  We  had  applications 
from  successful  reporters,  edi¬ 
tors,  some  publishers,  advertis- , 
ing  managers  and  salesmen,  i 
circulation  managers  and  from 
men  and  women  with  a  variety 
of  skills  .  .  .  many  offering  to 
take  pay  cuts  .  .  .  that’s  what  I 
said  .  .  .  many  offering  to  take 
pay  cuts  for  the  opportunity  to 
get  in  on  the  action. 

We  tackled  a  huge  stack  of  j 
applications  and  started  to  trim,  j 
We  trimmed  on  the  basis  of  ex-  j 
perience,  potential,  salary  needs.  i 
When  we  interviewed,  and  we 
interviewed  for  hours  and  days 
at  a  time,  we  looked  for  two  ad¬ 
ditional  qualities  —  personality 
and  enthusiasm.  Attitude  had  to 
be  important. 

We  looked  for  diamonds  in 
the  rough.  We  were  not  afraid 
to  take  a  chance  if  we  detected 
a  spark.  We  also  realized  we ' 
would  make  mistakes.  We  de¬ 
cided  early  not  to  raid  other 
papers  in  our  area.  Our  policy 
was,  simply,  if  employes  of  ; 
close-by  papers  came  to  us  in  | 
person  or  with  applications,  we 
would  interview  and  hire  if  all 
conditions  were  right.  At  the 
risk  of  being  too  candid,  I  might : 
note  that  we  did  talk  with  quite 
a  number  of  area  employes. 

On  top  of  the  task  of  selecting 
employes  from  a  wide,  wide,  as¬ 
sortment  of  talents  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  we  had  an 
additional  problem :  When  to 
hire.  It  would  have  been  fool¬ 
hardy  to  hire  in  October  and 
have  people  around  with  no 
place  to  work  and  with  nothing , 
particularly  constructive  for 
them  to  do. 

We  had  set  various  starting  | 
dates,  each  based  on  promised  , 
delivery  of  equipment.  Again 
and  again,  deliveries  were  de- 1 
layed  on  equipment  and  furni- 1 
ture.  Again  and  again,  the  i 
starting  date  was  set  back  and  i 
the  count-down  started  again,  i 

Incidentally,  the  same  delays  ! 
affected  ordering  and  selecting 
syndicate  material  —  which  had 
also  consumed  days  of  our  time,  j 

We  were  pretty  well  zeroed  in 
on  December  2.  That  had  to  be 
changed,  moved  back  a  week  to 
December  9.  By  December  5,  we 
succumbed  again  and  set 
December  11  as  it,  or  else.  We 
had  planned  practice  runs  with 
complete  editions.  But  cameras 
were  mal-functioning,  photo¬ 
typesetters  were  turning  out 
nonsense  letters.  Our  inexper- 
(Continued  on  page  58) 
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Central 
Rigging  & 
Contracting 
Corp. 


• 

Presses:  installed,  renovated, 
dismantled,  moved  and 
erected. 

Composing  Room:  overnite 
and  weekend  moves. 
Maitroom:  conveyors  and 
auxiliary  equipment  moves 
and  additions. 

Warehousing:  complete 
service. 

Maintenance:  complete 
service. 

New  York  City:  275  Madison 
Avenue  (212)  ORegon  5-5100 
Connecticut}  (202)  878-3535 
Massachusetts:  (413)  737-3525 
Georgia:  (404)  457-7134 
Canada:  (514)  735-5321 
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BOWLINS  THEM  OVER,  »o  to  speak,  in  news  photography  are 
these  Pittsbuurgh  Press  cameramen  who  collected  20  awards  in  local 
competition.  They  are:  front — Dale  Gleason,  Albert  M.  Herrmann 
Jr.  and  Donald  J.  Stetzer;  back — Ross  A.  Catanza,  Anthony  Kamin¬ 
ski  and  Kent  Badger.  A  photo  of  a  sad-eyed  puppy  sitting  between 
streetcar  tracks  won  "best-in-show"  award  for  Al  Herrmann,  whose 
father  got  the  same  prize  in  1957. 


New  daily 

(Continued  from  page  57) 

ienced  production  people  had 
nothing  to  train  on  or  with.  We 
had  no  chance  to  practice  on 
such  basic  and  essential  routines 
as  copy  flow  and  control.  We 
had  people  who  didn’t  know  or 
understand  newspaper  produc¬ 
tion  needs  or  even  the  language. 
We  were  not  ready  to  produce  a 
newspaper  .  .  .  but  if  we  had 
wait^  until  we  were  ready  .  .  . 
well,  I  might  be  standing  here 
telling  you  about  the  paper  we 
hoped  to  start  someday. 

Korn  on  l)e<'.  11 

So,  the  Pennsylvania  Mirror 
was  born  on  December  11  .  .  . 
with  a  40  page  edition,  with 
part  of  our  paper  stuffed,  with 
a  department  store  shopper 
stuffed,  with  a  half  dozen  pages 
of  full  process  color — without  a 
single  trial  run,  and  only  three 
hours  late. 

Every  single  piece  of  our 
ultra-fantastic  equipment  failed 
that  first  night  and  in  the  next 
several  weeks,  some  with  the 
regularity  of  Old  Faithful  and 
some  on  whim.  The  pressroom, 
which  is  supposed  to  have  con¬ 
trolled  temperature  and  con¬ 
trolled  humidity,  did  not  even 
have  a  furnace  operating. 

There  were  times  when  we 
resorted  to  a  typewriter  to  pro¬ 
vide  the  last  few  lines  of 
essential  type.  We  would  pro¬ 
duce  two  pages  in  4  hours  and 
10  pages  in  two  hours.  Lead 
stories  would  disappear,  only 
to  show  up  when  a  substitute  or 
a  re-run  had  been  pasted  up. 
We  had  news  people  gathering, 
writing  and  then  actually  past¬ 
ing  up  pages  .  .  .  stumbling, 
then  leading,  then  guiding  green 
hands. 

We  were  forced  to  piece  work 
as  vital  equipment  failed  at 
critical  times  .  .  .  piecing  letters 
into  words.  Tension  was  broken 

AUSTRALIA'S 

Expanding  )Vealfh 
Offers  Opporfunifies 

Investigat*  the  developments 
that  are  taking  place  —  In¬ 
creased  population,  Industrie/ 
development,  high  standard  of 
living,  and  the  mounting  suc¬ 
cesses  of  over  800  U.  S.  com¬ 
panies  that  are  operating  and 
have  $500,000,000  invested  in 
Australia. 

To  kctp  in  touch  with  markttint. 
adrtrtitini,  publishini  and  laphic 
arts  in  Australia  read 

NEWSPAPER  NEWS 

fmnmltkdy 

Aannal  Sobacrlptlow  tJ.S.A.  $A8.0II 
Pasnaeiits  must  be  made  by 
baokdraft  ia  Auatraliaa  currency 
Csmor  Butt  4  Clisdoll  Sts..  Surry  Hills 
Sydney,  Australia 


one  hectic  night  when  our  sports 
editor,  trying  to  close  out  a 
page,  yell^  ...  I  need  a  period. 
Someone  handed  him  a  period — 
a  black  dot  on  a  snip  of  paper. 
He  took  one  look  and  yelled 
again  ...  You  jerk  head.  This 
is  10  point,  I  need  an  8  point 
period.  THAT  was  a  sign  of 
improvement. 

InduHtrioun  staff 

In  those  early  days,  our  new 
paper  faced  just  about  every 
problem  new  people  in  a  new 
plant  with  new  equipment  could 
expect  and  then  some.  Despite 
all  of  this,  we  had  some  people 
work  up  to  22  hours  a  day  and 
discover  they  had  forgotten  to 
eat.  They  performed  tasks  for 
which  they  were  not  respon¬ 
sible.  They  undertook  assign¬ 
ments  which  they  had  never 
tried  before. 

They  had  missed  edition  dead¬ 
lines,  but  never  an  issue.  They 
had  failures  and  mistakes  .  .  . 
on  the  record,  public  print.  They 
did  remarkable  things,  circum¬ 
stances  considered. 

There  were  times  when  we 
wondered  if  there  wasn’t  some 
other  way  to  start  a  newspaper 
from  scratch.  We  suspected 
there  could  be  no  other  way  .  .  . 
even  a  dozen  trial  runs,  with 
all  experienced  hands,  with  per¬ 
fect  equipment  and  with  some¬ 
body  named  Rockefeller  or 
Getty  signing  checks  ...  we  are 
not  sure  it  would  have  been  dif¬ 
ferent. 

I  do  not  intend  to  be  overly- 
dramatic  about  the  birth  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Mirror.  But 
when  you  talk  about  a  birth  in 
the  newspapering  business,  it  is 
unusual.  And  newspapering  is 
dramatic  day  in  and  day  out — 
none  of  you  will  argue  with  that. 

Before  I  close,  I  should  tell 
you  briefly  what  has  happened 
since  Vol.  1,  No.  1  came  off  our 
presses’  delivery  system. 

We’ve  grown.  With  one  ex¬ 
ception,  we  have  not  missed  a 
press  deadline  for  2%  months. 
We  run  full  process  color  just 
about  every  day  and  we’ve  had 
newspaper  men  tell  us  we’re 
printing  the  best  color  in  the 
country  considering  the  volume 
we  use.  We  started  a  weekend 
magazine  with  features  and  a 
tv  pullout  that  carries  as  many 
station  listings  as  any  log  in  the 
east. 

C^irrulalion  ahead  of  goal 

In  production,  we’ve  trimmed 
the  force  and  increa.sed  capacity. 
We’re  taking  on  outside  jobs 
and  getting  inquiries  about 
printing  other  papers.  Our  re¬ 
ception  has  been  wonderful.  Paid 
circulation  is  approaching  7,000 
and  that’s  far  ahead  of  our  goal. 
Advertising  is  tough  and  frus¬ 
trating,  but  increasing  ...  at 


just  about  the  linage  we  antici¬ 
pated. 

We  are  getting  papers  to  sub¬ 
scribers  60  and  70  miles  away  in 
time  for  breakfast. 

In  the  news  holes,  we  have 
had  great  days,  shadowed  at 
times  by  pretty  bad  stuff.  But 
our  coverage  is  improving  and 
expanding.  We’re  offering  var¬ 
iety.  We’re  innovating,  experi¬ 
menting  with  display  and  de¬ 
sign.  We’ve  shied  from  syndi¬ 
cate  features  and  used  instead 
our  own  stamp,  nature,  bridge, 
entertainment  columns.  We 
have  our  own  answer  to  Ann 
Landers,  from  a  male  viewpoint, 
called  Stan  Sanders. 

We  have  people  writing,  in, 
telling  us  they  like  “our”  new 
newspaper.  And  when  reader 
after  reader  tells  us  that,  we 
realize  our  product  does  have 
life  and  personality  and  char¬ 
acter.  We  know  we’re  still  er¬ 
ratic  and  that  we  still  have 
mountawis  to  climb.  And  we’ve 
discovered  that  tomorrow  is 
here  before  today  ends. 

When  that  happens,  we  know 
we’re  newspapering  .  .  .  and 
that’s  what  we  had  in  mind 
from  the  beginning. 

Format  changed 

The  format  of  the  Colbert 
County  (Ala.)  Reporter  has 
been  changed  from  a  tabloid  to 
broadsheet  size  by  its  new  own¬ 
ers,  Richard  S.  McGrew  Sr., 
former  editor  of  the  Athens 
(Ala.)  Courier  and  Limestone 
Democrat,  and  former  editor  of 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News, 
and  Jim  Crawford  Jr.,  co-pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lawrenceburg 
(Tenn.)  Democrat  Union  and 
owner  of  the  Mid-State  Publish¬ 
ing  Company  of  Lawrenceburg. 
The  paper  was  founded  by 
W'alter  F.  Miller  in  1911. 


Thomson  group’s 
earnings  are  up 

Toronto 

Thomson  Newspaper  Ltd.  had 
net  profits  of  $2,134,100  or  12 
cents  a  share  for  the  three 
months  ended  March  31,  com¬ 
pared  with  $1,679,478  or  nine 
cents  a  share  for  the  similar 
period  last  year. 

I.  H.  Macdonald,  deputy 
chairman,  told  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  that  the  increase  was  due 
to  the  gradual  absorption  of  the 
company’s  acquisitions  last 
year,  as  well  as  an  improvement 
in  administration  of  operations. 

Net  sales  for  the  quarter 
were  $23,037,772  compared  with 
$20,600,190  a  year  ago. 

The  Thomson  organization 
acquired  five  newspapers  last 
year,  bringing  its  total  holdings 
in  North  America  to  61  daily 
and  24  weekly  newspapers. 
Total  circulation  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  newspapers  in  North 
America  now  is  360,000  in  Can¬ 
ada  and  760,000  in  the  U.S. 

“This  means  that  about  two- 
thirds  of  our  operations  are  in 
the  U.S.”  Macdonald  said. 

• 

Science  writer  makes 
extensive  tour  of  U.S. 

David  Fishlock,  science  editor 
of  the  Financial  Times,  London, 
is  on  a  six-week  15,000-mile  tour 
of  the  United  States.  He  plans 
to  visit  industrial  laboratories 
and  research  centers. 

“I  will  be  looking  at  science 
and  the  commercial  implications 
of  science  from  the  business¬ 
man’s  point  of  view”  he  said. 

His  sixth  book  in  seven  years, 
Man  Modified,  is  being  published 
on  June  26.  It  is  a  study  of  the 
man-machine  relationship. 
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the 

favorite 

mat 


More  Commercial  Mat 
Molders  and  Newspaper 
Plants  in  North  America  buy 
Certified  Syndicate  dry 
mats  than  any  other.  Here’s 
why:  easier  to  work  with, 
better  reproduction,  no 
problems  to  take  up  your 
valuable  time.  Isn’t  that  what 
you  expect  of  the  favorite? 
That’s  why  it  is! 


Certified  Dry  Mat  Corporation,  Dept.  P.  555  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 

CERTIFIED  DRY  MATS 


'A\\V/ 


CLASSIFIED  CLEVIC 


merely  having:  a  special  <  Ter 
from  time  to  time;  alth< 
special  rates  for  a  particular 
classification  are  part  of  the 
over-all  promotion  effort. 

The  Pantagraph’s  exhibii.  of 
classified  promotion  in  the  £!  ^icP- 
INPA  promotion  contest  si  )ws 
the  entire  spectrum  of  the  in¬ 
sistent,  day-in,  day-out  classified 
promotion.  It  includes  cam¬ 
paigns  for  farm  equipment 
dealers,  Christmas  Gift-Sirot- 
ter,  special  rate  offers.  Kids 
Klassified,  result  stories,  auto¬ 
motive  dealers.  Want  Ad  W(“€k, 
home  builders,  and  the  constant 
educational  theme  to  incn  ase 
use  of  transient  classified  users. 

Pantagrraph  want  ad  promo¬ 
tion  is  an  educational  process  to 
inform  people  on  how  want  ads 
can  help  them  in  any  selling  or 
buying  situation. 


i  was  Ml  xlad  to  find  in>  pupp> 
hr'ti  a  rare  and  valuable  dog.' 


Testimonial  results 
good  selling  sense 


By  Stan  Finsness 

CAM,  Providence  Journal  and  Bulletin 


Bureau  hails 
strong  gains 
retail  ads 


start,  the  idea  sounds  good. 

Hobson’s  second  choice  was  to 
affix  a  two-color  and  black  “tip- 
on”  to  his  full-page  promotion 
ads  calling  attention  to  the 
Citizen’s  new  Want  Ad  Number.  in 

A  feature  of  the  tip-on  was  a 
die-cut  key  with  glue  backing 
so  readers  can  paste  the  key  in 
their  telephone  directories. 


Continuing  success 

CAM  Harry  McConnell  feels 
it’s  too  soon  as  yet  to  measure 
definite  results  from  the  pro¬ 
gram.  I  say  he  doesn’t  have  to 
try  to  find  out  how  many  new 
advertisers  are  using  his  pages, 
which  is  practically  impossible 
to  determine  anyway.  It’s  a  part 
of  running  an  effective  Classi¬ 
fied  operation.  It’s  insurance  for 
continuing  success.  Those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  middle  of  run¬ 
ning  Classified  departments 

tend,  as  do  the  people  we  re-  past  10  years,  the 

port  to,  to  take  too  much  for  average  amount 
granted.  A  good  section  is  old  promotion  space  devoted  to  pro¬ 
stuff,  it’s  unexciting  because  it’s  moting  want  ads  in  the  Panta- 
every  day  work.  But  to  the  ad-  graph  has  averaged  20,000 
placer  and  the  person  reacting  inches  a  year, 

to  the  paper  today,  it’s  fresh  There  isn’t  a  (  _  _ 

news,  it’s  alive,  it’s  working  for  ^y  ti'at  some  form  of  classified 
him  right  now.  We  have  to  play  advertising  promotion  isn’t  in 
up  this  resultful  involvement  of  Pantagraph.  From  a  front 

ad-placer,  reader  and  the  Classi-  promotion  box  giving  a 

fied  section  that  got  them  to-  testimony  on  the  action  power 
gether.  want  ads,  to  a  full  page  mes- 

This  kind  of  promotion,  to  my  sage  telling  of  a  special  “Kids 

mind,  is  what  we  all  need.  No  Klassified”  promotion,  the  con-  ^ - ^  ^ - 

gimmicks,  no  “specials”,  no  sistent  use  of  in-paper  space  to  advertising  revenues  in  newspa- 
fancy  talk.  Just  plain  good  com-  classified  has  meant  addi-  pers  amounted  to  19.5%  and  for 
mon  sense  in  selling  a  good  tional  revenue  for  classified.  national  advertising,  to  4.2%. 
product  for  what  it’s  worth.  Larey,  Pantagraph  For  the  four  months  ending  in 

*  •  *  CAM,  has  one  direct  approach  April,  classified  revenues  rose 

Avenues  of  promotion  classified  advertising  promo-  18.2%  and  national,  9.1%. 

tion:  that  is  to  educate  the  in  commenting  on  the  retail 
A  new  and  separate  telephone  reader  on  the  advantages  of  us-  showing,  Kauffman  noted  that 
number  for  Classified  at  the  jng  the  want  ads!  April  marked  the  continuation 

Ottawa  (Ont.)  Citizen  gave  Pantagraph  classified  adver-  of  a  trend  which  started  last 
CAM  Reg  Hobson  two  excellent  tising  promotion  attempts  to  in-  September, 
avenues  of  promotion.  form — not  entertain.  Through  “We  have  heard  much,”  he 

First,  the  number  itself  was  the  consistent  selling  effort  in  said,  “about  the  increased  inter- 
catchy:  the  237  exchange  pre-  classified  promotion,  Mr.  Larey’s  est  in  broadcast  media  being 
fix  lent  to  the  use  of  the  letters  theory  is  reflected  in  solid  pro-  shown  by  retail  advertisers.  Evi- 
“.A-D-S”  3210  in  place  of  the  grams  to  increase  classified  dently,  this  interest  is  not  strong 
237-3210.  This’ll  work  fine  until  lineage  in  transient  as  well  as  enough  to  prevent  an  upward 
Canada  Bell  decides  to  change  contract  categories.  surge  in  retailers’  use  of  daily 

those  telephone  dials  to  all  dig-  Selling  classified  is  a  constant  newspapers,  traditionally  their 
its  and  no  letters.  But  for  a  big  effort,  and  cannot  be  done  by  primary  advertising  mediu.n.” 


Retail  advertising  revenues  of 
daily  newspapers  continued  to 
expand  in  April,  up  to  10.3% 
for  the  month  and  9.6%  for  the 
first  four  months  as  compared 
to  last  year. 

Jack  Kauffman,  president  of 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA,  pointed  out  that  news¬ 
papers  achieved  these  strong 
April  gains  in  retail  advertising 
revenues  despite  the  fact  that 
of  the  month  this  year  had  eight 

fewer  days  before  Easter  than 
in  1968.  The  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising  bases  its  monthly  revenue 
estimates  on  linage  data  sup- 
day  that  goes  plied  by  Media  Records  and  pub- 
,  .a  j  lished  in  E&P. 

Total  newspaper  advertising 
revenue  in  April  also  main¬ 
tained  its  upward  trend,  rising 
11.5%  for  the  month  and  11.9% 
for  the  four  months,  January 
through  April,  the  Bureau  re¬ 
ported.  April  gains  for  classified 


Improve  year  hot  mofol 
prodwctioa? 


Type  from  up  to  oight  machinoi 
•rrivot  at  aach  consola  raady  for 
proofing  or  maka-up. 

Soma  racant  ordort  and  usars  of  the 
TYPECONVEYOR  ineluda; 

South  Rand  Tribuna 
Bloomington  Harald-Talaphona 
Omaha  World-Harald 
Danvar  Rocky  h^ountain  Naws 
Danvar  Post 
Clavaland  Plain  Daalar 
Tranton  Timas 
Daluia  Chack  Printars 
Dayton  Nawspapars  Inc. 

Milwaukaa  Journal 
Knoivilla  Naws-Santinal 
Houston  Post 
El  Paso  Nawspapars 
Alto  Morkofing; 

Pasta  up  tablas 
TTS  Tablas 
Gallay  storaga 
Starao  Plata  racks 

For  mora  information,  writa 


P.O.  Boi  1121  721  Acorn  Dr 

South  Band,  Indiana  Dayton,  Ohio 

Phona  SI3  2TT  4775 
"Rounding  Out  Tha  Graphic  Arts 
Ravolution" 


These  new’spapers 
recently'  began  using 
IVesensitized  Micro -Metal: 


vim  \Ns\s  iM  \HN  It  M  The  Houstom  Post  Fort  Uimimle  News 
iHt  /fWfH  (  siov  And  Dmorrat *??.Ckrp»idr  ROCHESTER  h  y> 
linin>  luiiT  >»««  And  JiHMNU  IIINilli  The  New*  Amerku 
(Ik  hmiRcfi  :^rtiitr  ihamilton  canaoai  Jhr  ^4r-lrl^  inemark  n  j  i. 

Th»:  bNi«*viLU.Tiw»>  dod  Co«nrr*ilonrn«d  The  A*4eHs 
till  k\kMRHiK.klll\l«x<AlBANV  N  V|  Ttlt'.  IAIHK.1.1.  Sl'%i  HOWELL  MASSl. 
STATE  TIMES  and  MINiMNIi  AI>VO<  ATE  l BATON  ROUGE  LAI. 

IHT»:ST  TRADRR  <MT  kisco.  n  v  i  SHRuf  Mlf  Kim 
f  hr  PnMmn  JnhuI  and  itr  lf^inia«  V>alli1ia 


...why? 


Tnis  advertisement 
appeared  a  few  months  ago. 
Since  then  the  following 
newspapers  have  also  switched  to 
Presensitized  Micro-Metal: 


Arkansas  Gazette 

Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Asbury  Park  Evening  Press 

Aahury  Park,  N.  J. 

.Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution 

Atlanta,  Ga. 

Boston  Globe 

Boston,  Mass. 

Bucks  County  Courier  Times 

Levittown,  Pa. 

The  Courier-News 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Detroit  News 

Detroit,  Mich. 

The  Eveninjr  News 

Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

Evening  Press 

Binghamton,  N.  Y. 

The  Globe  News 

Amarillo,  Tex. 

Hartford  Times 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Highpoint  Enterprise 

Highpoint,  N.  C. 


Knoxville  News  Sentinel 

Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Lynn  Item 

Lynn,  Mass. 

Morristown  County’s  Daily  Record 

Morristown,  N.  J. 

Rome  Sentinel 

Rome,  N.  Y. 

Salem  Evening  Daily  News 

Salem,  Mass.  * 

South  Bay  Daily  Breeze 

Torrance,  Calif. 

Springfield  News  and  News  &  Leader 

Springfield,  Mo. 

Star  Gazette 

Elm  ira,  N.  Y. 

Texarkana  Gazette 

Texarkana,  Tex. 

Troy  Record 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

Waterbury  Republican  and  American 

Waterhury,  Conn. 

Winnepeg  Tribune 

Winnipeg,  Man.,  Canada 


Worcester  Telegram  and  Gazette 

Worcester,  Mass. 


ROLLED  PLATE  METAL  COMPANY 


BnCMTKI.YN.  NKW  YOKK  11331 
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^In  with  both  feet’ 

New  press  puts  Cottrell  Company 
firmly  in  newspaper  field 


tionai  upper  former  the  84C  is 
capable  of  delivering  four  fac¬ 
tion  papers  and  with  a  duplex 
arrangement  eight  section 
papers  are  possible.  The  fol  ler 
can  deliver  to  either  side  of  the 
press. 

Another  “extra”  available  for 
the  845  is  a  skip  slitter  for 
tabloid  sections  on  collect  runs. 

Roll  stands  are  available  in 
one,  four,  or  six  roll  capacities 
and  are  designed  for  flexibility 
in  placement  relative  to  avail¬ 
able  space.  The  stacked  four  or 
six  roll  stands  measure  lO'lO" 
high. 

Mill  roll  positions  may  be 
loaded  without  disturbing  re¬ 
maining  webs.  An  electric  mill 
roll  hoist  and  rewinding  mech¬ 
anism  are  available. 

Three  year  develupnieni 

Development  of  the  845  has 
taken  three  years.  A  prototype 
press  has  been  in  operation  for 
the  past  year  at  Pioneer  Print¬ 
ing,  St.  Charles,  Illinois. 

The  first  845  to  go  into  live 
runs  began  operating  at  the 
Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletin  May 
29. 

Baker  said  that  at  least  four 
orders  have  been  taken  by  Cot¬ 
trell  for  the  845,  and  that  there 
is  an  eight  to  nine  month  wait 
for  delivery. 

Asked  for  a  figure  on  the  cost 
of  the  new  press.  Baker  said 

pre.ss  in  the  1950s.  mounted  845  plate  and  blanket  ports,  and  installs  each  press  that  there  are  too  many  vari- 

cylinders  in  pre-loaded,  tapered  unit  separately,  a  system  the  ables  to  give  a  fixed  price. 

96  page  eapariiy  roller  hearings.  Company  says  makes  it  possible  “It’s  approaching  a  half  mil- 

The  845  can  utilize  from  one  An  “S”  wrap  is  formed  by  to  align  properly  each  press  Hon  dollars”  was  the  reply  of 

to  12  units  giving  it  a  96  broad  the  staggering  of  the  blanket  unit  by  direct  mounting  to  the  Harry  Noyes,  co-publisher  of 

sheet  capacity.  Each  unit  cylinders  a  few  degrees,  elimin-  floor  without  extensive  special  the  Bulletin  when  asked  what 

measures  3'!"  in  length,  ating,  the  Company  claims,  web  foundation  work.  his  paper  was  paying  for  its 

in  width,  and  7'8%”  in  height,  flutter  and  the  need  for  greater  Minimization  of  backlash  and  two  four  unit  845s  with  optional 

The  highest  point  on  the  press  rolls  in  the  printing  of  unit  to  oscillation  was  the  aim  of  de-  extras. 

is  the  folder  with  an  optional  unit  color.  siting  the  845  with  a  high-line  Cottrell  plans  to  put  more 

upper  former  measuring  13'3".  .  between  blanket  ^Y\e  field. 

A  horizontal  web  lead  is  in-  '  aaju  imeni  cylinders.  By  moving  a  bevel  a  16  broad  sheet  per  unit  press 

corporated  into  the  845,  travel-  The  845  includes  independent  gfar  each  printing  unit  can  be  Hinted  at  by  Cottrell  of- 

ing  directly  from  blanket  to  cylinder  adjustment  allowing  in-  disengaged.  ficials,  but  no  release  date  was 

blanket.  A  short  lead  minimizes  dividual  color  adjustment  later-  The  845’s  vibrator  shafts  slide 


in  close  registration  is  said  to  mote  control.  Says  Cottrell,  this  Los  Angkles 

be  possible  with  only  three  units  permits  jogging  during  plate  John  Darnell  has  been  named 
by  the  use  of  an  alternate  web  and  washup  operations  and  cuts  research  and  development  engi- 
lead  permitting  two  color  print-  down  makeready  time.  neer  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times, 

ing  on  one  side  of  the  web  while  Adjustment  of  webs  in  cut-off  a  new  post.  He  formerly  was 
traveling  through  one  unit.  register  is  maintained  through  engineering  manager. 

Borrowing  a  patented  de-  individual,  electrically  controlled  James  Grider,  plant  manager 
velopment  used  on  its  com-  web  compensators  provided  each  of  the  Times’  Orange  County 
mercial  and  newspaper  presses,  web  entering  the  folder.  plant,  has  advanced  to  assistant 

Cottrell  has  incorporated  its  The  web  compensator  can  be  production  manager  of  the 
brush  dampening  system  in  the  operated  from  the  central  con-  Times,  also  a  new  position. 
845.  The  brush  “flicks”  moisture  sole  by  the  pressman.  Elmer  Mallory  succeeded  Grider 

onto  the  vibrator  rather  than  i Combs  was  named  as- 

coming  into  direct  contact.  This  "  ec  or  » raig  \  sistant  plant  manager  at 

eliminates  contamination  of  the  The  folder  is  equipped  with  Orange. 

fountain  solution  by  paper  lint  a  two-to-one  rotary  blade  and  James  Lloyd,  superintendi  nt, 
and  ink  feedback.  Speed  of  the  can  run  collect  or  straight.  The  stereotype,  has  joined  the  pro¬ 
fountain  roll  is  variable  and  collect  run  speed  is  22,500  per  auction  office  to  work  on  im- 
can  be  operated  from  the  unit  hour.  proved  color.  He  was  succeeded 

consolette,  permitting  regulation  Cottrell  says  that  with  its  op-  by  Howard  Bryant. 
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Your  newspaper's  composition  system  needs  a  free  Production  Analysis  from 
Composition  Systems  Incorporated.  Be  sure  to  see  us  at  the  ANPA/RI  Mechani¬ 
cal  Conference,  Booth  707.  Whether  you  have  a  computer  or  not.  Composition 
Systems  can  help  to  make  a  profitable  difference  in  your  production.  Composi¬ 
tion  Systems  Incorporated,  325  Central  Avenue,  White  Plains,  New  York  10606, 
Telephone  (914)  761-7800. 
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$39  pay  boost 
given  reporters 
at  Battle  Creek 

Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

A  reporter  top  minimum  of 
$203,  up  $39  over  three  years, 
has  been  granted  by  Federated 
Publications’  Enquirer  &  News 
here  in  a  contract  with  the 
Battle  Creek  Guild. 

Top  minimums  for  sports  edi¬ 
tor,  rewritemen  and  deskmen  on 
the  40,000  circulation  paper  are 
increased  the  same  amount,  to 
$208  for  sports  editor  and  $206 
for  deskmen  and  rewritemen. 

The  reporter  top  goes  up  $12, 
retroactive  to  October  19,  $12 
next  October  and  $15  in  October 
1970.  The  top  for  stenographic 
and  clerical  employes  is  in¬ 
creased  $24.50,  to  $128,  and  that 
for  copy  clerks  is  raised  $17,  to 


is  in  the  flat  minimum  for  city 
editor,  which  w’ill  go  to  $276.85. 
The  minimum  for  other  editors 
is  increased  $48.10,  to  $264.85, 
and  that  for  women’s  editor  is 
raised  $50.20,  to  $255.20. 

The  top  for  reporters,  display 
and  classifled  salesmen  and  dis¬ 
trict  managers  is  increased  $15 
retroactive  to  April  1,  $11  No¬ 
vember  1,  $7  next  May  1  and 
$7.75  October  1,  1970. 

The  top  for  copy  boys  is  in¬ 
creased  $19.70,  to  $116.45,  that 
for  telephone  operators  is  in¬ 
creased  $24.25,  to  $143.25,  that 
for  inside  classifled  sales  is  up 
$28.40,  to  $146.40,  and  that  for 
janitors  is  raised  $23.20,  to 
$116.45. 

The  top  of  $143.25  for  tele¬ 
phone  operators  is  second  only 
to  a  top  of  $147.87  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star. 

A  $25,000  insurance  policy 


covering  hazardous  assignments 
and  airplane  travel  is  provided 
for  the  first  time,  and  employes 
on  hazardous  assignments  will 
be  compensated  for  any  damage 
to  their  clothing  or  property. 

• 

Journalism  library 
honors  war  victim 

Pikesville,  Md. 

The  Northwest  Star,  a  10,000- 
circulation  community  weekly 
here,  is  creating  a  journalism 
book  collection  at  the  county 
library  in  memory  of  a  Stars  & 
Stripes  correspondent  who  was 
killed  in  Viet  Nam. 

The  Paul  D.  Savanuck 
Journalism  Collection  will  con¬ 
tain  about  200  volumes,  based 
on  the  University  of  Missouri 
School  of  Journalism’s  recom¬ 
mended  reference  books. 


Stereotypers  favor 
talks  with  pressmen 

Members  of  the  Intemjrional 
Stereotypers’  &  Electrotypers’ 
Union  have  approved  a  joint 
convention  with  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Pressmen’s  and  Assist¬ 
ants’  Union  of  North  America 
to  draft  a  merger  plan. 

In  the  second  time  around  on 
the  proposition,  the  vote  was 
6,364  in  favor  of  meeting  with 
the  pressmen  and  2,039  against, 
it  was  reported  by  Frank  G. 
Creamer,  secretary  of  the 
stereotypers’  union. 

Results  of  the  joint  constitu¬ 
tional  convention  would  be  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  membershij)  for 
final  ratification  before  any 
merger  is  consummated.  Cream¬ 
er  said.  The  union  also  has 
been  talking  with  the  printers’ 
and  engravers’  unions. 
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$87. 

Night  differentials  are  in¬ 
creased  50  cents  a  shift,  to  $3, 
w'hile  mileage  allowances  are 
raised  one  cent,  to  11  for  the 
first  100  miles  a  trip  and  nine 
thereafter.  The  minimum  daily 
payment  is  up  25  cents  a  day, 
to  $1. 

The  severance-pay  ceiling  is 
increased  three  w'eeks,  to  28,  in 
three  annual  steps.  The  service 
requirement  for  a  fourth  week’s 
vacation  is  pared  from  15  years 
to  five,  that  for  three  w’eeks 
from  two  years  to  one. 

*  4>  « 

$276  FOB  CITY  EDITOR 

Stockton,  Calif. 

A  settlement  on  the  San 
P^iancisco  pattern,  raising  key 
top  minimums  $40.75  over  27 
months  to  $240.75,  was  negoti¬ 
ated  by  the  New’spaper  Guild  at 
the  Stocktoti  Record. 

The  contract  also  provides 
$3.50  in  pensions  and  $1.50  in 
health  and  welfare,  $1  more 
than  was  containe<l  in  the  pat¬ 
tern  settlement  that  ended  last 
year’s  San  Francisco  newspaper 
strike. 

The  largest  increase,  $51.35, 


Skip-slitter  inserts  tabs— no  hands! 


Mankato,  Minn. 

Score  one  for  the  pressroom 
in  the  “long-standing  feud’’  be¬ 
tween  the  composing  room  and 
the  pressroom  at  the  Mankato 
Free  Press. 

It  started  several  years  ago 
when  Franklin  Rogers  was  edi¬ 
tor.  He  referred  in  his  column 
to  “the  ingenious  men  in  the 
pressroom.’’  Since  then,  the  two 
factions  have  been  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  in  ingenuity. 

The  point  was  scored  with  a 
modified  skip-slitter  devised  by 
Ozzie  Engesser,  pi-essroom  fore¬ 


man,  and  his  seven-man  crew. 

The  skip-slitter  is  an  attach¬ 
ment  for  the  press  which  al¬ 
lows  automatic  insertion  of  the 
television  tabloid  —  Sight  & 
Sound — into  the  regular  news¬ 
paper,  replacing  hand  insertion. 

Because  the  tabloid  page  is 
one-half  the  size  of  a  regular 
new'spaper  page,  the  tabloid 
could  not  be  run  on  the  press 
at  the  same  time  as  the  regu¬ 
lar  newspaper  and  still  come 
out  in  its  present  form. 

Consequently,  it  was  printed 
and  folded  in  the  morning  and 


inserted  by  an  11-man  crew'  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  regular 
newspaper  is  printed. 

The  modification  involves  a 
simple  off-center  drive  sy.stem 
with  the  drive  coming  off  of  the 
folding  cylinder  on  the  press.  A 
timing  mechanism  regulates  a 
cutting  blade  which  cuts  off  the 
creased  edge  on  every  other  sec¬ 
tion  coming  through  the  foldinjr 
device.  Now  the  tabloid  can  be 
trimmed  on  the  press  just  be¬ 
fore  the  other  sections  of  the 
paper  are  wrapped  around  it 
and  folded  for  the  last  time. 


First  in  this  unique,  one  stfte  nurket  No 
other  medium  approKhes  the  coverage— 
97%  primary  market,  H%  state*.  Subscrib¬ 
er-families  have  great  spending  potential- 
average  income  SI0,476t.  Advantageous 
single-rate  plan— one  low  rate,  all  adver¬ 
tisers  Contact: 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 
or  Story  A  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 
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OZZIE  ENGESSER  eyes  the  ingenious  skip-slitter  in  operation  on  the  press  at  the  Mankato  Free  Press- 
The  mechanism  inserts  the  tabloid  tv  section. 
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...but  wefre  magicians  ^en  it 
comes  to  moving 
newspaper  and  magazine  presses 
anywhere  in  the  worid 


New  presses,  old  presses,  big  and  small  .  .  . 
the  dismantling,  moving  and  erecting  of  these 
(delicate  masses  of  metal)  could  be  mystifying. 
Not  to  the  experts  at  Taft.  Their  magic  is 
in  experience,  equipment,  and  innovation.  When 
sleight  of  hand  won’t  solve  the  problems  of 
precision,  accuracy  and  no  down  time  loss, 
call  Taft  .  .  .  ask  for  Houdini. 


TAFT  CONTRACTING  COMPANY.  Inc. 


ESTABLISHED  1888 


1127  WEST  ADAMS  STREET  •  CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS  60607/312/666-4114 
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Less  expensive  public  notice 
for  constitution  amendments? 


By  A.  Gayle  Waldrop 

Eliminate  the  requirement  for 
publication  of  constitutional 
amendments,  the  Colorado  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Government  Efficiency 
and  Economy  has  recommended. 

“There  are  more  effective  and 
less  expensive  means  of  inform¬ 
ing  the  public,”  the  Committee 
said.  “The  important  need  of 
providing  notice  of  publication 
could  be  fulfilled  more  effective¬ 
ly  by  a  less  expensive  means 
such  as  limited  printing  of  the 
proposed  amendments  which 
could  be  made  available  through 
the  county  clerks  in  each  court¬ 
house. 

“Every  two  years  a  signifi¬ 
cant  amount  of  money,  ranging 
from  $15,000  to  possibly  $100,- 
000,  must  be  appropriated  by 
the  legislature  to  publish  amend¬ 
ments  to  the  Constitution  that 
are  usually  reported  in  the  pa¬ 
per  as  editorials  or  general  arti¬ 
cles.” 

If  the  Colorado  Assembly 
submits  a  constitutional  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  voters  to  eliminate 
publication  of  texts  of  amend¬ 
ments,  and,  if  the  voters  adopt 
it,  Colorado  will  be  the  thir¬ 
teenth  state  without  such  Pub¬ 
lic  Notice. 

12  states  on  list 

For  a  varying  number  of 
years  twelve  states  have  not  re¬ 
quired  publication  of  texts  of 
constitutional  amendments: 
Alaska,  California,  Connecticut, 
Maine,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
North  Carolina,  New  Hamp¬ 
shire.  New  York,  Oregon,  South 
Carolina,  and  Virginia. 

Six  of  the  twelve,  Alaska, 
Connecticut,  Michigan,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia  pay  for  no  Public  No¬ 
tice  advertising  of  amendments. 
They  do,  of  course,  include  them 
in  election  notices.  Only  one  of 
these  states  prepares  and  makes 
available  to  voters  facts  on 
contents,  and  none  prepares  and 
distributes  opinions  on  the 
merits,  of  proposed  amend¬ 
ments. 

The  Michigan  constitution 
requires  the  secretary  of  state 
to  send  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers,  with  a  request  that 
said  papers  give  it  as  wide  pub¬ 
licity  as  possible,  “a  concise 
statement  setting  forth  the  na¬ 
ture  of  any  such  proposed 


(Prof.  Waldrop  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Colorado  has  kept  his 
eyes  on  Public  Notice  laws  for 
many  years). 


amendment,”  but  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  stipulates: 

“Publication  of  any  matter 
by  any  paper  under  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  this  section  shall  be 
without  expense  or  cost  to  the 
State.” 

The  North  Carolina  constitu¬ 
tion  includes: 

Amendments  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  “in  such  manner  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  law.”  Wm.  C.  Las¬ 
siter,  general  counsel.  North 
Carolina  Press  Association, 
wrote  that  in  1961  “in  none  of 
the  enactments  providing  for 
the  submission  of  such  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments  was  there 
any  provision  requiring  publi¬ 
cation  of  any  notice  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  amendment  in  the  form 
of  a  legal  or  public  advertise¬ 
ment  in  any  newspaper.” 

In  Alaska  the  general  elec¬ 
tion  notice  includes  the  subject 
of  the  proposition  to  be  voted 
on.  In  South  Carolina  a  court 
has  held  that  it  is  sufficient  to 
describe  the  amendment  “plain¬ 
ly  and  fairly”  on  the  ballot. 

Town  Meeting 

Connecticut  uses  the  town 
meeting  approach.  After  publi¬ 
cation  in  the  session  laws, 
amendments  .  .  .  are  sent  to 
town  clerks  whose  duty  it  is  to 
present  them  to  inhabitants  at 
town  meetings  “legally  warned 
and  held  for  that  purpose.” 

Virginia,  the  Mother  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Notice  as  it  was  once  the 
Mother  of  Presidents,  now  has 
few  mandatory  publication  re¬ 
quirements  and  relies  on  post¬ 
ing  texts  of  amendments  at 
polling  places.  Newspapers 
carry  “the  subject  as  news 
stories  when  the  subject  whips 
up  interest  when  promoted  by 
clubs,”  a  state  press  association 
official  reported. 

Two  of  the  twelve  states, 
Maine  and  New  York,  inform 
voters  on  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments  by  limited  Public  Notice. 
Maine  advertises  the  intent  and 
content  as  summarized  by  the 
attorney  general,  twice  in  each 
daily  newspaper,  and  makes 
available  a  leaflet  giving  text 
and  explanatory  statement.  New 
York  publishes  abstract  of,  and 
form  of  submission,  in  from  two 
to  ten  newspapers  in  each  coun¬ 
ty,  depending  upon  population. 

Another  three  states,  these 
require  publication  of  text,  sup¬ 
plement  text  with  additional  in¬ 
formation:  Minnesota,  state¬ 
ment  of  purpose  and  effect  of; 


Nevada,  brief  synopsis  “of  the 
true  object”;  and,  Wisconsin,  in 
election  notice  has  explanation 
of  effect  of  ratification. 

The  four  other  states  that  do 
not  require  publication  of  text 
in  newspapers,  California, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire, 
and  Oregon,  prepare  and  mail 
pamphlets  to  voters. 

The  California  pamphlet, 
mailed  to  registered  voters  60 
days  before  election,  gives  argu¬ 
ments  in  favor  by  legislators 
who  sponsored,  arguments 
against  by  legislators  appointed 
by  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
house,  or  by  members  of  the 
public  invited  to  do  so  by  press 
release;  the  measure  as  it  will 
appear  on  ballot,  and  an  impar¬ 
tial  analysis  by  the  Legislative 
Counsel;  and,  the  text. 

Since  1920  Massachusetts  in 
the  month  preceding  election 
has  mailed  to  voters  the  text, 
with  majority  and  minority  re¬ 
ports  of  legislative  committees 
and  a  fair  and  concise  summary 
of  the  measure  as  such  sum¬ 
mary  will  appear  on  the  ballot. 

New  Hampshire  since  1915 
has  distributed  to  voters  a  Guide 
to  Proposed  Amendments:  as 
they  appear  on  the  ballot,  the 
present  laws,  how  they  will  read 
if  amended. 

Text  in  pamphlet 

Oregon  voters  receive  not  less 
than  15  days  before  election  a 
pamphlet  that  includes  text,  bal¬ 
lot  title,  an  explanation  by  a 
legislative  conunittee,  argu¬ 
ments  in  'favor  by  a  legislative 
committee;  and,  if  there  are, 
arguments  in  opposition  by  or¬ 
ganized  groups,  and/or  legisla¬ 
tors. 

Another  five  states  that  re¬ 
quire  publication  of  text  of 
amendments — Colorado,  Illinois, 
Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
Washington  —  supplement  this 
with  pamphlets  that  include  the 
relative  merits  of  suggested 
changes. 

Colorado’s  Legislative  Coun¬ 
cil  since  1953  has  prepared  an 
analysis  of  ballot  proposals, 
listing  the  common  arguments 
pro  and  con,  but  this  analysis 
is  available  only  on  request. 

The  Illinois  pamphlet,  sent  to 
all  electors  at  least  40  days 
prior  to  election,  includes  ex¬ 
planation,  arguments  for  and 
against,  ballot  title,  and  text. 

The  Montana  pamphlet  that 
goes  to  each  registered  voter  in¬ 
cludes  text  and  arguments. 


The  North  Dakota  pampL  et, 
sent  since  1911  20  days  before 
election,  carries  advertisemi  nts 
for  and  against  paid  for  by 
sponsors. 

Washington  has  been  seniiing 
pamphlet,  the  text  and  align¬ 
ments,  to  every  registered  vi  ter 
50  days  before  election  but  in 
1962  voted  to  distribute  one 
pamphlet  to  each  household  in¬ 
stead,  this  to  effect  economies 
in  printing,  addressing,  und 
postage.  Washington,  perhaps 
the  first  state  to  do  so,  supple¬ 
mented  newspaper  publication 
and  pamphlet  with  broadcast 
advertising  in  1962,  to  the  tune 
of  $68,000. 

Pamphlets,  in  form  conven¬ 
ient  for  reading,  “which  present 
the  full  text  of  proposals  with 
arguments  pro  and  con  and 
other  pertinent  data,  represent 
an  intelligent  effort  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  educating  the 
electorate,”  Dr.  Albert  L.  Sturm 
wrote  in  his  1954  book,  “Meth¬ 
ods  of  Constitutional  Reform.” 

“Certainly  few  steps  in  the 
alteration  of  constitutions,”  Dr. 
Sturm  wrote,  “are  deserving  of 
more  attention  than  informing 
the  people  of  the  contents  and 
relative  merits  of  suggested 
changes.  .  .  .  The  results  indi¬ 
cate  that  publicity  requirements 
in  state  constitutions  are  defec¬ 
tive  in  their  heavy  reliance  on 
legal  notices  in  the  press.” 

Press  is  silent 

Newspaper  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  have  given  little  con¬ 
sideration,  publicly,  to  Dr. 
Sturm’s  indictment,  to  judge  by 
the  lack  of  stories  and  editorials. 

With  two  exceptions: 

In  Illinois  Paul  Simon,  owner- 
editor,  the  weekly  Troy  Trib¬ 
une,  now  lieutenant  governor, 
then  a  state  representative,  got 
a  bill  approved  in  1958  to  cut 
from  four  to  three  times  the 
publication  of  texts  of  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments.  Simon 
and  the  unopposing  Illinois 
Press  Association  that  year 
alone  saved  taxpayers  $42,500. 

In  Kentucky  in  1958  and  1960 
cooperation  of  state  press  as¬ 
sociation,  state  municipal  league, 
and  public  officials  caused  over¬ 
haul  of  the  whole  Public  Notice 
system.  This  codification  of  all 
Public  Notice  statutes,  Kentucky 
Revised  Statutes  424,  insured 
maintenance  of  the  basic  pur¬ 
pose  of  Public  Notice,  and,  re¬ 
moval  of  the  “fat”  therefrom. 

The  only  attention  given  to 
“heavy  reliance  on  legal  notices 
in  the  press”  by  members  of  the 
Bar  in  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century,  if  we  can  rely  on  “In¬ 
dex  Legal  Periodicals,”  is  an 
article  in  “Rocky  Mountain  Law 
Review,”  June,  1947.  The  law 
student  author  suggested  only 
(Continued  on  page  68) 
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Fast  way 

to  make  a  neat  bundle! 

■  Here  are  the  features  of  the  Narostrap  machine  that  account  for 
most  of  the  benefits  claimed  by  its  users: 

Speed — up  to  1200  ties  per  hour  with  bottom  wrap  feeder 
Dependability — negligible  downtime  with  recommended  normal 
maintenance 

Ability — to  tie  bundles  of  mixed  sizes  without  loss  of  speed 
Narostrap  strapping  itself— flattened  high-tensile  steel  1/16  wide 
that  doesn’t  cut  or  snag 

This  machine  greatly  enlarges  Signode’s  capacity  to  serve  the  news¬ 
paper  business.  As  you  probably  know,  our  Model  KW  Signode 
Parker  machine  has  been  working  in  mailrooms  for  over  40  years. 

Shouldn’t  you  find  out  what  the  Narostrap  machine  can  do  for  you? 
Just  write  us,  or  call  your  Signode  man. 


“We  have  been  completely  satisfied 
with  the  performance  of  this  machine 
and,  in  fact,  have  recently  ordered  a 
second  unit.” 

“Prior  to  the  installation  of  the  Signode 
wrapper,  we  were  using  two  model  Q’s 
daily  and,  on  large  paper  days,  using 
three.” 

“We  especially  liked  the  flat  strap  used 
with  this  model.” 

“We  bought  the  Signode  MN44  and 
have  been  very  pleased  with  it.” 

“We  are  extremely  pleased  with  the 
Narostrap  machine.” 

“Our  average  ‘down  time’  is  less  than 
5  minutes  per  week  and  this  includes 
changing  the  wire.” 

“We  tie  varying  sizes  of  bundles  and 
the  machine  adjusts  automatically  with 
no  loss  of  speed.” 

“It  is  both  economical  and  fast.” 


Let's  find  better  ways. . .  we'H  follow  through 


SIGNODE 


SIGNODE  CORPORATION  .  STRAPPING  DIVISION  •  2S8">  N.  WESTERN  AVENUE,  CHICAGO.  ILLINOIS  60647 
Offices  Coast  to  Coast.  Representation  in  70  countries  around  the  world.  In  Canada:  Signode  Canada  Limited.  Toronto  •  Montreal 


Signode  automatic  Narostrap 
bundle-tying  machine  with 
optional  bottom-wrap  feeder. 


Benefits  claimed 
by  Narostrap  users 

“Since  it  was  installed,  we  have  had 
an  average  of  12  minutes  per  month  of 
downtime.” 


Public  notice 

(Continued  from  page  66) 


that  the  Secretary  of  State 
should  make  “some  attempt  to 
secure  publication  at  less  than 
the  maximum  rates.” 

Cost  being  only  one  factor  in 
legal  publication — and  not  the 
most  important — attention  to 
the  subject  by  Press  and  Bar 
is  not  impressive.  However  low 
the  rate,  the  cost  is  too  much, 
if  the  publication  does  not  do 
what  it  is  intended  to  do — in¬ 
form  the  voter  adequately, 
reach  the  public,  and  gfet  read 
by  it. 

But  to  examine  Dr.  Sturm’s 
charge  that  there  is  “heavy  re¬ 
liance  on  legal  notices  in  the 
press” — 

Thirty-eight  states  require 
publication  of  texts  of  constitu¬ 
tional  amendments  in  newspa¬ 
pers,  from  one  to  13  times,  in 
from  one  newspaper  to  all 
“legal”  newspapers  in  each 
county;  and,  in  most  cases,  in 
type  as  small  or  smaller  than 
that  in  which  classified  ads  are 
set. 

What  are  the  publication  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  38?  How 
many  times  and  at  what  times, 
in  how  many  and  in  newspapers 
with  what  circulation,  are  texts 
published?  Does  the  typography 
of  these  Public  Notices  com¬ 
mand  or  repel  readership? 

Frequency  varies 

Of  the  38  states  seven  require 
Dublication  once,  seven  require 
oublication  twice,  seven  require 
three  times,  and  eight  states  re¬ 
quire  publication  four  times. 
One  state  requires  text  publica¬ 
tion  five  times,  one  six  times, 
one  eight  times,  one  nine  times, 
one  twelve  times.  Four  require 
such  publication  thirteen  times. 

Why  the  variation  from  one 
to  thirteen  times?  Do  voters  in 
Kansas  need  13  possible  ex¬ 
posures  to  the  text  of  an  amend¬ 
ment?  And  those  in  Oklahoma 
nee<l  only  one?  Can  the  varia¬ 
tion  be  accounted  for  only  by 
the  self-interest  of  publishers? 

Is  this  what  Charles  W.  Clay- 
baugh.  Box  Elder  (Utah)  News 
and  Journal,  the  1962  president¬ 
elect  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association  was  thinking  of 
when  he  told  a  University  of 
Colorado  audience: 

“We  plunder  the  public  treas¬ 
uries  by  lobbying  through  the 
legislatures  meaningless  Public 
Notice  laws  at  fancy  legal 
rates”? 

Requiring  publication  of  texts 
only  once  are  these  seven  states : 
Kentucky  (at  least  once,  may 
be  twice),  Minnesota,  New 
Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  and  West  Virginia. 

Requiring  publication  twice 


are  these  seven  states:  Colorado, 
Florida  (in  1955  the  state  press 
association  “traded”  a  13-time 
requirement  for  a  higher  rate 
on  delinquent  tax  list),  Indiana, 
Louisiana,  Missouri  (four  times 
if  county  has  but  one  newspa¬ 
per),  North  Dakota,  and  South 
Dakota. 

Requiring  publication  three 
times  are  seven  states:  Georgia, 
Illinois  (since  Simon’s  bill  in 
19.58  to  reduce  from  four) ,  Iowa, 
Nebraska,  Nevada,  Vermont, 
and  Wisconsin  (this  after  pub¬ 
lication  13  times  in  official  state 
paper  following  approval  the 
first  time  by  the  legislature). 

Eight  states  require  publica¬ 
tion  four  times:  Alabama, 
Arkansas,  Hawaii,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  New  Mexico,  Texas, 
and  Washington.  Washington 
voters  in  1962  changes  require¬ 
ment  from  14  times  in  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  county  to  four  in 
all  “legal”  newspapers,  the  latter 
including  almost  all  papers  that 
are  not  throwaways. 

Ohio  requires  publication  of 
texts  five  times,  Idaho  six,  Penn¬ 
sylvania  eight  (twice  in  first 
and  second  class  counties  prior 
to  election,  following  publica¬ 
tion  three  times  after  each  of 
two  approvals  in  consecutive 
sessions  of  General  Assembly), 
Utah  nine  times,  and  Wyoming 
twelve. 

As  often  as  13  times 

Foui’  states,  Arizona,  Dela¬ 
ware,  Kansas,  and  Montana,  re¬ 
quire  weekly  publication  for 
three  months,  which  probably 
means  thirteen  times. 

In  how  many  newspapers, 
with  what  circulation,  is  publi¬ 
cation  of  texts  of  amendments 
required?  Usually  it’s  one  news¬ 
paper  in  each  county,  Idaho, 
Kansas,  New  Jersey  and  Ohio 
specifying  “at  least  one.”  In 
(Georgia  it  is  one  in  each  Con¬ 
gressional  district;  in  Hawaii  in 
at  least  one  newspaper  in  each 
Senatorial  district. 

In  seven  states,  Colorado, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Maryland, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico  (one 
English,  one  Spanish),  and 
Oklahoma  publication  in  two 
newspapers  in  each  county  is 
mandatory,  and  in  Pennsylvania 
in  “at  least  two  newspapers.” 

Delaware  and  South  Dakota 
specify  three  newspapers,  the 
latter  authorizing  three  official 
newspapers  in  each  county. 

In  Illinois  counties  with  more 
than  500,000  population,  that  is 
Cook  County,  publication  is  re¬ 
quired  in  not  less  than  six  news¬ 
papers. 

In  Minnesota  and  Washington 
amendments  are  published  in  all 
“legal”  newspapers.  In  Minne¬ 
sota  this  means  all  newspapers 
established  more  than  one  year 
that  have  second-class  mailing 
permit,  news  of  interest  to  the 


general  public,  and,  240  paid 
subscribers. 

Four  states  specify  publica¬ 
tion  in  newspapers  of  different 
political  faith :  Colorado,  Indi¬ 
ana,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma. 

Custom  if  not  law  often  al¬ 
lows  designation  of  newspapers 
by  the  county  chairman  of  the 
party  in  control  of  the  state.  In 
Georgria  the  governor  chooses 
the  newspapers;  in  Ohio  the 
county  board  of  elections  de¬ 
cides  which  and  how  many 
newspapers;  in  Pennsylvania 
the  governor’s  office  issues  a  list 
of  approved  newspapers — these 
recommended  by  county  chair¬ 
men  of  the  party  in  power. 

In  the  four  named — and  in 
other  states — politics  rather 
than  circulation  may  determine 
awarding  of  this  advertising. 

In  many  large  cities  special¬ 
ized,  limited  circulation  news¬ 
papers  carry  all  legal  notices, 
because  the  rates  set  by  state 
legislatures  are  not  high  enough 
to  make  legal  advertising  prof¬ 
itable  for  dailies  with  large  cir¬ 
culations.  In  an  increasingly 
urbanized  nation  the  result  is 
that  Public  Notice  advertising 
is  public  notice  to  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  public. 

In  the  City  and  County  of 
Denver,  for  example,  two  week¬ 
ly  newspapers  with  about  2,000 
circulation  each  publish  the 
texts  of  constitutional  amend¬ 
ments,  not  the  Denver  Post  or 
the  Rocky  Mountain  News. 

Floor  on  rates 

In  Kentucky,  however,  all 
public  notices  must  be  published 
in  the  newspaper  with  the 
largest  bona  fide  (paid)  circu¬ 
lation  in  the  area.  This  is  pos¬ 
sible  because  the  legislature  set 
a  floor  but  not  a  ceiling  on 
rates: 

“The  rate  shall  not  exceed 
that  paid  by  general  advertisers 
for  confparable  matter,  but  in 
no  case  shall  it  be  less  than  $1 
per  linear  inch  for  weekly 
newspapers  and  $1.50  per  linear 
inch  for  daily  newspapers.” 

In  North  Carolina,  which 
does  not  require  publication  of 
text  of  amendments,  commercial 
rates  are  also  applicable:  “The 
publication  of  all  advertisements 
required  by  law  to  be  made  in 
newspapers  in  this  State  shall 
be  paid  for  at  not  to  exceed  the 
local  commercial  rate  of  the 
newspaper  selected.” 

Illinois  law  directs  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state  to  select  newspa¬ 
pers  “in  every  case  with  the 
largest  circulation.” 

Pennsylvania  also  uses  news¬ 
papers  of  the  widest  circulation, 
within  the  political  limitations 
imposed. 

In  what  size  type,  under  what 
size  heads,  are  texts  of  consti¬ 
tutional  amendments  published? 
Only  New  Jersey  requires  texts 


to  be  set  two  columns  wide,  -^.ith 
two-column  heads  in  bold  t -pe. 
In  most  states  classified  ad  t  pe, 
six  or  five  and  one  half  or 
smaller,  point  type  is  used  In 
only  a  few  states,  inclu'Ung 
Arkansas,  Illinois,  and  l.en- 
tucky,  is  eight  point,  com  n(» 
body  type,  required. 

There’s  variation  as  to  vhen 
publication  is  made.  Twelve  of 
the  38  states  have  exceptions 
to  the  general  requirement  of 
publishing  the  text  once  a  v^eek 
for  the  number  of  times  speci¬ 
fied,  immediately  prior  to  the 
election. 

Kentucky,  requiring  at  h  ast 
once,  specifies  not  less  than 
seven,  not  more  than  21,  days 
before  the  election.  New  Jersey, 
requiring  once,  says  not  less 
than  three  months  before; 
Pennsylvania,  twice  just  prior 
to  election,  calls  for  at  least  ten 
days  before;  West  Virginia, 
once,  says  within  the  three 
months  preceding. 

Colorado,  twice,  insists  on  not 
less  than  three,  not  more  than 
five,  weeks  prior  to  the  elec¬ 
tion;  Florida,  twice,  not  earlier 
than  10,  not  later  than  6,  weeks 
before  election ;  Louisiana,  twice, 
not  less  than  30,  not  more  than 
60  days,  before  election. 

Of  the  “three-timers,”  Illinois 
requires  in  consecutive  weeks 
three  months  preceding  elec¬ 
tion;  Iowa,  once  a  month  for 
three  months  preceding;  and, 
Nevada,  at  least  40,  at  least  20, 
and  not  more  than  10,  days,  be¬ 
fore.  In  Hawaii  four  publica¬ 
tions  must  be  made  in  the  two 
months  preceding. 

Alternative  suggested 

But  to  depend  solely  on  news 
stories  and  editorials  that  news¬ 
papers  may  choose  to  print  is 
not  enough. 

To  rely  only  on  voters’  pam¬ 
phlets  as  is  done  in  California, 
Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire 
and  Oregon,  supplemented  by 
newspaper  stories  and  edito¬ 
rials,  is  worth  the  study  of  edi¬ 
tors,  publishers  and  state  offi¬ 
cials. 

To  continue  publication  of 
texts,  as  this  is  now  done  in  38 
states,  is  a  waste  of  taxpayers’ 
money,  and,  it  does  not  serve 
the  purpose  of  informing  voters. 

Why  not  substitute  for  pub¬ 
lication  of  text,  publication  from 
one  to  three  times,  of  ballot  title, 
summary,  effect  of  ratification, 
and  concise  arguments  pro  and 
con,  with  typographical  display 
to  command  attention? 

This  would  maintain  the  basic 
purpose  of  Public  Notice,  would 
cut  “the  fat”  from  the  present 
practice,  and,  it  might  reduce 
the  bill  for  publication,  even 
though  commercial  rates  would 
be  paid  for  this  state  advertis¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  in  Kentu  cky 
for  ten  years. 
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Goes  on  press 
everyday. 


NO-HEAT  WEB  OFFSET  INKS 


Every  day  SUPERSET  is  running  on  a  com¬ 
plete  range  of  web  offset  equipment.  Proof 
positive  that  it’s  doing  a  first  class  job  in  the 
news  field. 

News  blacks  are  beautiful 

SUPERSET  is  a  new  type  of  web  offset  ink 
especially  developed  by  GPI  research  for 
today’s  high  speed  offset  presses.  Has  excel¬ 
lent  tone  and  high  contrast.  Newsroom  press¬ 
men  are  enthusiastic  about  the  way  it  handles. 


Today’s  SUPERSET  may  be  new  to  you, 
but  it’s  not  on  trial.  Since  its  original  intro¬ 
duction,  it  has  been  continuously  improved 
and  field  tested. 

BLACKS  are  available  in  a  choice  of  bod¬ 
ies  to  suit  your  equipment  and  press  speed. 

All  base  colors  certified  approved  byANPA 

SUPERSET  is  available  in  the  full  range  of 
AAAA-ANPA  AdPro*  colors.  Ask  the  guy  from 
GPI  for  our  new  streamlined  color  chart. 

*R«g.  Irodcmarlt  of  ANPA  Rtsnrch  Intlltut* 
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Douglas  Gill,  reporter  for 
the  Passaic  (N.J.)  Herald-News 
— to  general  assignment  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Philadelphia  Bail¬ 
ie  tin. 


George  Threadgill,  chief 
photographer  for  the  Montgom¬ 
ery  (Ala.)  Advertiser — won 
first  place  in  the  photographic 
contest  of  the  Alabama  AP 
newspapers. 


Mod 

Providence  Journal 
executives  appointed 

Providence,  R.  I. 

John  C.  A.  Watkins,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher  of  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal  Company,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the 
three  executives. 

Charles  N.  Mock  has  been 
named  vicepresident  for  per¬ 
sonnel  ; 

George  L.  Green,  production 
manager,  becomes  assistant 
vicepresident  for  production; 

Robert  L.  Wolf  is  the  com-  Ross  Johnson,  "Eugene 

pany’s  director  of  corporate  (Ore.)  Register-Guard — elected 

planning.  president  of  the  Pacific  North-  publisher  i 

From  1961  until  recently,  west  Newspaper  Advertising  (Ala.) 

Mock  was  personnel  director  of  Executives  Association.  ^  j 

the  Foster  Grant  Company  Inc.  •  *  *  Richardson, 

of  Leominster.  He  was  personnel  SMiTH-from  City  „  ^ 

mana^r  of  Itevlon  Inc,  Edi^n  Los  Angeles,  to  “ 

New  Jersey,  from  1959  to  1961  ^^men’s  section  reporter.  Long 
and  per^nnel  manager  of  the  ^alif.)  Press  Telegram.  “ 

International  Swimming  Pool  *  *  *  manager  o 

Corporation,  White  Plains,  New  Whally,  B.C 

York,  from  1958  to  1959.  He  was  Gilbert  Love,  Pittsburgh 

a  special  ag;ent  of  the  Federal  Press  columnist — the  P.  I.  Reed  Max  L.  J 

Bureau  of  Investigation  from  Achievement  Award  by  the  mer  city  edi 

1951  to  1958.  West  Virginia  University’s  (Ind.)  Evei 

Green,  a  resident  of  Bristol,  Journalism  Alumni  Association,  ceive  an  M../ 

Rhode  Island,  has  held  execu-  *  *  •  jgjjj  from  th 

live  positions  wRh  the  Provi-  general  ad- 

dence  Journal  Company  since  ^ertising  manager  of  the  Chi-  f'  ^ 

1942,  when  he  came  here  after  Tribune-appointed  as- 

12  years  with  the  New  York  circulation  director.  He  Indiana. 

News  where  he  was  assistant  succeeded  by  Charles  B. 
to  the  mechanical  superintend-  joRp^N,  former  sales  manager 
ent  as  the  mechanical  superin-  division.  McComb 

tendent  s  representative  in  the  «  *  *  Journal  to  1 

newspaper’s  Brooklyn  plant  and  Daily  News 

as  assistant  plant  superin-  Jack  lLLlAN,city  editor  of  the  He  replace  _  _ _  _ ^ 

tendent.  Cedar  Rapids  (Iowa)  Gazette —  who  became  an  administrative  student  recently  selected  °as  a 

Wolf,  a  certified  public  ac-  elected  chairman  of  the  Iowa  officer  of  the  Air  and  Water  World-Herald  intern,  was  named 

countant,  has  been  business  Associated  Press  Managing  Edi-  Pollution  Control  Board.  editor  of  the  student  newspaper, 

manager  of  the  Boston  office  of  tors.  *  •  *  Creightonian. 

William  D.  Rapp,  formerly  , 

with  Shannon  and  Cullen,  news¬ 
paper  representatives,  and  Matz-  Grier  is  elected 
ner  Publications  in  New  Jersey  Newspaper  1  vp 
— to  the  New  York  City  adver-  r  r  r 


Wolf  CiDWiN  L..  noLTUN,  assisiaiiL 

news  editor  of  the  Minneapolis 
Robert  Keaton,  graduate  of  gidj- — named  liooks  and  arts  ed- 
the  University  of  South  Car-  replacing  the  late  John  K. 

olina— to  cultural  affairs  writer  sherman  .  .  .  Hallock  Sey- 
for  the  Columbia  (S.  C.)  Rec-  ^qur,  business  news  editor,  and 
ord;  Michaex.  Livingston— to  former  staff  writer  for  the  As- 
copy  desk;  Bob  Liming  to  city  Hociated  Press — named  assistant 
desk  rewrite;  Gay  Duncan — to  news  editor, 
appointment  of  city  desk  assistant.  ,  *  * 

*  *  *  Joseph  A.  Owens,  associate 

Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones,  editor  editor  —  named  editor  of  the 

of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune —  editorial  pages  of  the  Bridge- 
honored  by  Clemson  University  port  (Conn.)  Post  Telegram  and 
with  a  Doctor  of  Laws  degree.  Sunday  Post,  succeeding 

•  *  *  Charles  J.  McGill,  editor 


PATRICK  J.  ORDOVENSKY.  for¬ 
merly  astistant  news  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  Dayton  Journal  Herald  as 
assistant  managing  editor,  in 
charge  of  personnel  recruitment 
and  training,  the  mechanics  of 
news  handling  and  other  special 
projects.  He  is  a  1954  graduate 
of  Ohio  University  School  of 
Journalism. 
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Jerry  Crawford,  Albuquer¬ 
que  (N.  M.)  Journal — elected 
chairman  of  the  New  Mexico 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors. 


Comp  room  leader 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gilbert  Roland,  composing 
room  superintendent.  New 
Haven  Newspapers  (Journal- 
Courier  and  Register) ,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  New 
England  Daily  Newspaper  Com¬ 
posing  Room  Executives  As¬ 
sociation. 


to  the  Ledger-Enquirer  and  two 
years  later  became  business 
manager.  In  1961,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  as  one  of  the  five 
outstanding  young  men  in 
Georgia  and  the  following  year 
was  named  Columbus’  Outstand¬ 
ing  Young  Man. 

Chapman  joined  the  St. 
Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  in  1953 
as  executive  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  and,  four  years 
later,  left  to  become  publisher 
and  part-owner  of  the  Sava^inah 
(Ga.)  News  and  Press. 

He  was  hired  by  Knight 
Newspapers  in  1960. 


Sl’X  honors  newsman 
for  his  versatility 

Milwaukee 

Jack  Kelly,  54,  who  returned 
to  the  newspaper  business  after 
20  years  as  a  hotel  operator, 
was  named  Wisconsin  “News¬ 
man  of  the  Year”  by  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

For  the  last  three  years,  Kelly 
has  been  a  reporter  for  the 
Postage  Register.  Along  with 
the  honor,  Kelly  received  a  $200 
cash  award  from  Miller  Brewing 
Company.  His  name  is  also  to  be 
inscribed  on  a  large  permanent 
plaque  provided  by  Miller. 

The  annual  tribute  is  given 
in  honor  of  the  late  Edmund 
S.  (Ted)  Carpenter,  a  founder 
of  the  chapter  and  director  of 
the  Marquette  University  news 
bureau  for  more  than  40  years. 

Kelly  was  cited  for  “handling 
anything  and  everything  that 
came  to  hand  .  .  .  with  highly 
readable,  distinctively  written, 
comprehensive  and  meticulously 
accurate  copy.” 


Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.  ^**10  paper  names 

executive  editor 

Miami  business  findley,  ohio  D*wi«  c.  Keddick 

Thomas  A.  Wilson,  editor  of  Texas  Legislature 
groups  acclaim  '•o„or»  Dean  Reddick 

9  I  position  of  executive  editor  of  Austin,  Texas 

tihapman  s  work  the  Findlay  Republican-Courier,  A  surprise  resolution  by  the 

Wilson  has  also  worked  for  Texas  Legislature  honoring 
Miami  the  Kankakee  (Ill.)  Journal  and  Dean  DeWitt  C.  Reddick  of  the 
Alvah  H.  Chapman  Jr.,  pn-  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald.  University  of  Texas  School  of 

eral  manager  of  the  Miami  R.  L.  Heming^r,  who  is  in  his  Communication  was  presented 

Herald,  was  named  Dade  56th  year  in  newspaper  work  (May  31)  during  the  school’s 

County  Outstanding  Citizen  of  in  Findlay,  becomes  editor  emer-  commencement  convocation, 
the  Year  by  the  Miami  chapter  itus.  He  continues  as  chairman  The  resolution,  which  was 
of  B’nai  B’rith.  Chapman,  48,  of  the  board  of  the  Findlay  sponsored  by  Sen.  Charles  Her- 
executive  vicepresident  of  Publishing  Company.  of  Austin,  was  presented 

Knight  Newspapers,  received  Heminger’s  two  sons,  Harold  Reddick  by  Mike  Cooper, 

the  award  for  his  work  with  the  and  Edwin,  are  active  in  the  a  graduating  senior. 

Greater  Miami  Chamber  of  Com-  newspaper  company,  the  former  Dr*  Reddick,  who  retires 

merce  and  Goodwill  Industries,  being  president  and  the  latter  from  the  UT  Austin  deanship 

on  September  1,  was  cited  for 
having  served  “the  journalistic 
profession  and  journali.sm  edu¬ 
cation  in  Texas  with  remarkable 
skill  and  inexhaustible  energy 
for  more  than  45  years.” 

Dr.  Reddick  will  be  on  leave 
from  UT  Austin  during  the 
1969-70  academic  year  to  serve 
as  the  first  dean  of  the  new  col¬ 
lege  of  communications  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee.  Then 
he  will  return  to  Austin  and 
resume  his  teaching  at  UT. 


Ohio-Kauawha  SDX 
elects  officers 

Ashland,  Ky. 

Don  Hatfield  of  the  Hunting- 
ton  (West  Virginia)  Herald- 
Advertiser  was  re-elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Ohio  Valley- 
Kanawha  Chapter,  Sigma  Delta 
Chi,  at  the  annual  election  re¬ 
cently  here. 

James  Martin  of  Marshall 
University  received  another  »  i 

term  as  secretary.  Fred  Burns,  president  of  the  Greater  L<lUD  Honors  tSurke 

retired  sports  editor  of  the  Miami  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Madison,  Wis. 

Huntington  Herald-Dispatch  is  Chapman  revitalized  the  organi-  John  Burke,  former  Assoei- 
thf  new  vicepresident  and  pro-  at  a  time  when  it  was  Press  staffer  in  Madison, 

giam  chairman,  and  Dave  Pey-  suffering  from  internal  prob-  managing  editor  of  the  Uni- 
ton,  a  reporter  for  the  Hunting-  .  versity  of  Wisconsin  News  Serv- 

ton  Advertiser,  was  elected  Chapman  is  a  third-generation  honored  with  the  first 

treasurer.  Jack  W.  Thompson,  newspaperman.  His  grandfather  Distinguished  Service  Award 
sports  editor  of  the  Ashland  purchased  the  Ledger-Enquirer  presented  by  the  Madison  Press 
Daily  Independent  is  the  editor,  'u  Columbus,  Georgia,  in  1888.  ^  charter  member  of  the 

Hunter  Holloway  of  the  As-  ft  "’as  at  this  newspaper,  which  Burke  is  a  past  president 

sociated  Press  in  Charleston,  fii**  family  still  owns,  that  he  served  four  times  as 

West  Virginia,  and  Art  Fergu-  was  initiated  into  newspaper  yicepresident 
son  of  the  I  ronton  (Ohio)  work  as  a  carrier  boy,  printer’s 
Tribune  were  initiated  into  the  makeup  man,  pressman, 

organization.  proofreader,  accountant,  re-  Promotion  for  Downs 

•  porter,  desk  man  and  mechani-  .  romnniiv 

Tilv  nanifid  foreman.  ***  iA>Wle8  i>.0  p  y 

^  After  graduation  from  Citadel  Henry  O.  Downs,  production 

Springfield,  Mass.  Military  College,  Charleston,  manager  of  the  Suffolk  S}m  at 
Miss  Jane  Maroney,  assistant  S.  C.,  he  flew  37  combat  mis-  Deer  Park,  N.  Y.  has  been 
to  the  night  city  editor,  was  pro-  sions  with  the  Eighth  Air  Force  named  a  vicepresident  of  the 
•noted  to  city  editor  of  the  as  a  B17  bomber  pilot  in  World  Sun  organization,  a  wholly- 
Springfield  Union  and  Sunday  War  II.  He  earned  the  Dis-  owned  subsidiary  of  Cowles 
Republican,  succeeding  Harry  tingfuished  Flying  Cross  with  Communications  Inc.,  it  was  an- 
Evans,  who  resigned  to  go  into  two  Oak  Leaf  Clusters,  the  Air  nounced  by  Gardner  Cowles  III, 
public  relations  after  26  years  Medal  with  five  Oak  Leaf  president  of  the  newspaper, 
with  the  Springfield  News-  Clusters,  the  Croix  de  Guerre  Downs  joined  the  Sun  last 
papers.  Miss  Maroney  joined  the  and  the  European  Combat  Rib-  August.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
Union  in  1946  as  a  bureau  re-  bon  with  six  battle  stars.  been  assistant  production  man- 

Purter.  After  the  war  he  returned  ager  of  the  Washington  Post. 
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^  AND  COMfANY 


NEWSPAPER 

SALES 

PURCHASES 


(tif)  IU.30II 
RALEIGH,  N.C. 

IW7  McDonald  lane 


index  DIRECTORY  Of  PRESS  GONTACTii 


“PR/Index”  is  a  new  EAP  fea¬ 
ture  published  for  the  convenience 
of  editors  and  others  in  the  news¬ 
rooms  of  the  nation. 

Recog^iizing  the  role  of  public 
relations  contacts  for  business 
and  industry  in  providing  the 
press  with  current  information 
relating  to  news  and  features,  we 
are  confident  that  regular  weekly 
publication  of  such  a  directory 
will  prove  a  convenience  to  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  We  are  sure, 
as  the  listings  grow,  that  they 
will  replace  the  hodge-podge  of 
cards  and  mimeographed  “con¬ 
tact"  lists  that  clutter  city  desks 
across  the  land. 

The  list,  indexed  by  subject 
matter,  is  published  as  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  companies  and  or¬ 
ganizations  named,  on  a  13-con¬ 
secutive-week  basis,  and  Editor  & 
Publisher  appreciates  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  E&P’s  thorough  cover¬ 
age  of  newspapers  and  the  Press. 


AEROSPACE  &  DEFENSE 


RCA  DEFENSE  ELECTRONIC  PRODUCTS:  For 
iniemnation  on  Communications  &  Elactronics; 
Talavision— military  and  space;  Apollo— radar, 
communications  and  elactronics;  Radars — space 
snd  tactical;  Avionics — military  and  commer¬ 
cial — Contact  Nicholas  F.  Pensiero,  Manager, 
Public  Affairs,  RCA  DEP,  Marne  Highway, 
Moorestown  NJ.  08057,  Bldg.  108-112.  Tela 
ohona  |609)  235-8383. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farm  facts  &  photos — Photos,  slides,  mo¬ 
tion  footage,  background  information  on  farm 
equipment  and  mechanized  farming.  B&W 
prints  readily  available;  others  may  take  a  little 
longer.  Dept.  382-EP,  New  Holland  Div.  of 
Sperry  Rand,  New  Holland,  Pa.  17557.  (717-354- 
7121).  We're  never  too  busy  to  check  the  file! 


DATA  MANAGEMENT 
AND  DISPLAY  SYSTEMS 


SANDERS  ASSOCIATES,  INC. — Information  on 
data  management  and  display  systems  and 
computer  peripheral  equipment — the  fastest 
growth  segment  of  the  economy — and  how  they 
break  information  bottlenecks  in  more  than  20 
major  markets.  Ray  Hall,  PR  Manager,  95  Canal 
Street.  Nashua.  N.  H.  03060.  (603)  885-2817 


DAIRY  FOODS— Food  page  features,  recipes 
and  photos,  featuring  milk  and  other  dairy 
products  on  a  non-brand  basis — for  all  occa¬ 
sions,  family  to  festive.  American  Dairy  Asso¬ 
ciation,  Dairy  Foods  Publicity  Dapartmant,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  Illinois  tObOb. 
(312)  782-4916. 


FOREIGN  GOVERNMENTS 


MEXICAN  NATIONAL  TOURIST  COUNCIL— 
Information,  photos  and  research  help  on  all 
nonpolitical  aspects  of  Mexican  life — and  assist¬ 
ance  on  working  trips.  Contact  PR  Dir. 
Peter  Celliers,  or  Ernest  Silverman  (economics), 
Carol  Zaiser  (tourism),  Daniel  Canning  (cul¬ 
tural)  at  677  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York —  (212) 
755-7212.  Chicago,  Zane  Robbins  at  Ona  East 
Wackar  Dr.— (313)  329-9292.  Los  Angelas, 

Bud  Lewis  at  8741  Sunset  Blvd. — (213)  OL 
5-9242. 


FRANCHISING 


GENERAL  BUSINESS  SERVICES.  INC.— Fran¬ 
chising  is  America's  new  glamor  industry.  GBS, 
in  45  states,  specializes  in  services  to  small 
businesses.  Franchise  facts,  leads:  Marvin  Meyn, 
GBS,  7401  Wise.  Ave.,  Washington,  D.C.  20014 
(301)  656-0123. 


TO:  Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave.,  New  York 


HELICOPTERS 


COPY,  PHOTOS  AND  FEATURES  ON  BELL 
military  and  commercial  helicopters  in  use 
throughout  the  world.  Ball  is  world's  largest 
producer  with  more  than  12,000  units  delivered 
to  all  U.S.  Military  Services  and  civil,  businasi 
and  industry  users  in  the  U.S.  and  more  than  ( 
50  Free  World  countries.  Write  or  call:  Larry 
M.  Hayes,  public  relations  director.  Bell  Heli¬ 
copter  Co.,  P.O.  Box  482,  R.  Worth,  Texas 
76101.  Phone  817-280-2435. 


INSURANCE 


ALLSTATE  INSURANCE  COMPANIES— In¬ 
formation  on  automobile,  boatowners,  home¬ 
owners,  health,  life  insurance;  traffic  safety, 
driver  education,  travel.  Contact  Raymond  K 
Ewing,  Assistant  Public  Affairs  Director,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook,  III.  Phone  (312)  291-5086. 


Please  insert  the  following  copy,  beginning  in  the  next  issue,  for . 

(Minimum  13  consecutive)  weekly  issues,  in  PR/INDEX,  and  invoice  at 
the  lowest  appropriate  rate,  under  category  hearing: . 


This  hereby  authorizes  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  to  publish  copy  indicated 
in  "PR/INDEX  ”  at  frequency  and  rates  indicated  below. 

NAME  .  COMPANY  . 


RATES'  Six  line  minimum  insertion  @  $3  per  line,  tor  13  consecutive  issues,  S234 
$2.90  per  line,  per  insertion  for  individual  listings  above  minimum  up  to  five 
inches.  $2.80  per  line,  per  insertion  for  additional  listings  of  more  than  five 
inches.  26-time  contract  earns  5%  discount  off  gross;  52-time  contract 
earns  10%  discount  gross  billing.  (6-lines,  13-times,  $234;  6-lines,  26 
times.  $444.60;  6-lines,  52-times.  $842.40.) 
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AN  UP-TO-THE-MINUTE  GUIDE  TO  MAJOR  NEWS  SOURCES  TO 
PROVIDE  INFORMATION,  CHECK  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  RELEASES 


COr.NECTICUT  GENERAL  INSURANCE  COR- 
POR  XTION  —  Background  on  latest  trends 
in  e  tate  planning,  mutual  funds,  variable  and 
quarmteed  income  pension  plans,  insurance 
"masi  marketing,"  individual  and  group  life 
and  health  insurance,  casualty  and  property  in- 
surar  ce,  and  common  stock,  mortgage  and 
real  estate  Investing.  Call  Richard  G.  Claeys, 
Supervisor,  Public  Relations  Hartford,  Conn. 
06115.  Phone  (203)  242-4422. 


INSURANCE  COMPANY  OF  NORTH  AMER¬ 
ICA — Information  on  insurance  coverages,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  innovations  in  the  areas 
of  rehabilitation,  MEND  and  the  INA  MEND 
Institute:  safety;  loss  prevention  control  and 
defensive  driving;  and  all  lines  of  property, 
liability,  life,  health  and  accident  insurance. 
Contact:  Stephen  R.  Lawrence,  Director  of 
Public  Relations,  1600  Arch  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  I9I0I. 


NATIONAL  ASSN.  OF  INDEPENDENT  INSUR¬ 
ERS — Spokesman  for  largest  segment  of  auto 
insurers  in  U.  S.  (480  affiliated  companies) 
Principal  source  of  information  on  all  facets  of 
business.  NAM  staff  and  member  company 
offices  provide  personal  service  to  news  media. 
Vestal  Lemmon,  Pres.,  Roger  Dove,  VP-PR:  30  W. 
Monroe  St..  Chicago,  III.  60603.  Tel.  (312) 
263-6038. 


PETROLEUM 


HUMBLE  OIL  &  REFINING  CO.— Got  a  ques¬ 
tion  about  Humble?  Need  a  photo  of  oil  opera¬ 
tions?  Contact  Arch  Smith,  Head.  Media  Re¬ 
lations,  800  Bell,  Houston  77001,  (713)  221- 
4376  or  Bleu  Beathard,  Media  Relations,  30 
Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York  City  10020,  (212) 
974-3620. 


TRAVEL-TOURISM 

MONTREAL'S  MAN  AND  HIS  WORLD  — news, 
features,  photos  (b&w/Color)  35-nation  expo¬ 
sition  incl.  USSR,  France,  Czechoslovakia,  Aus¬ 
tria,  Spain — on  site  of  Expo  67.  Wolcott,  Carl¬ 
son  &  Co.,  485  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  N.  Y. 
10022.  Phone  (212)  755-5530. 


WESTERN  CANADA 


CITY  OF  EDMONTON,  Industrial  Developmeni 
Department — news,  features,  photos  (b&w/ 
Color)  on  economic  and  resource  development, 
travel,  sports  hunting.  Fishing  in  the  fabulous 
North.  F.  J.  Hutton,  Publicity  Officer.  City 
Hall.  Edmonton  15,  Alberta,  Canada.  Phone 
(403)  424-0211. 


INSURANCE  INFORMATION  INSTITUTE— 
Prompt,  authoritative  information  on  automobile, 
home  and  other  forms  of  property  and  liability 
insurance  through  a  network  of  twelve  offices 
ocated  around  the  country.  For  a  Fact  Book 
about  insurance,  write  to  the  Institute  at  I  10 
William  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038.  For 
answers  to  your  questions  about  property  and 
liability  insurance,  call  (212)  233-7650. 


RAILROADS 

UNION  PACIFIC — news,  features  and  photos, 
b&w  and  color,  on  railroad.  Industrial  develop¬ 
ment,  natural  resources  development  in  western 
U.  S.  Details  of  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
during  1969.  E.  C.  Schafer,  1416  Dodge  St., 
Omaha,  Neb.  68102.  Phone  (402)  271-3258. 


WOOD  PRODUCTS 

AMERICAN  WOOD  COUNCIL— Information 
on  all  wood  products  for  new  home  construc¬ 
tion,  remodeling,  home  projects.  Material  suit¬ 
able  for  real  estate,  home  furnishing,  special 
sections.  Jim  Plumb,  Burson-Marsteller,  866  Third 
Ave.,  N.Y.C.  10022  (212)  752-8610. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVES:  Shouldn't  your  company  be  listed  in  PR/Index?  Write  E&P  for  complete  details  and  rales. 


m  MS 

Townsend 


Boone  iiaiiien  trio  pagf.  all  news  d 

.  .  1  .  the  photograph 

as  VlcepresideiltH  Bassett  has  .se 

Tuscaix)OSA,  Ala.  since  195,3. 
Three  veteran  executives  of  William  M.  B 
the  .VcH's  have  been  named  vice-  promoted  to  lo 
presidents  of  Tuscaloosa  News-  manager  to  sue 
papers  Inc.,  by  James  B.  Boone  i 

Jr.,  publi.sher  of  the  News?.  Tiiii**  I  up  #»( 
James  M.  Ward  Jr.  is  now 
vicepresident  —  advertising  and  Daniel  Selig 
sales.  His  responsibilities  cover  managing  editor 
all  advertising  sales  —  retail,  been  appointed 
classified,  national  and  the  sale  tor  for  all  Tin 
of  publication  printing.  Ward  tions.  He  succeei 
has  been  advertising  manager  who  was  previoi 
since  1953.  aging  editor  of  i 

T.  Wayne  Townsend  is  now 
vicepresident  —  production  and  Nkd  Tiioma.s, 
circulation.  He  has  been  circula-  writer  of  th< 
tion  manager  since  1962.  (Conn.)  Keifi.'tt 

Norman  H.  Bassett  is  now  the  Connecticut 
vicepresident — executive  editor,  tion  with  a  bn 
His  responsibilities  are  un-  $500  check  fo 
changed  and  cover  the  editorial  heart  disease. 
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l)age,  all  news  departments  and 
the  photographic  department. 
Bassett  has  served  as  editor 
since  195,3. 

William  M.  Bonner  has  been 
promoted  to  local  advertising 
manager  to  succeed  Ward. 

• 

Time  Iiie.  (‘(litur 

Daniel  Seligman,  assistant 
managing  editor  of  Fortune,  has 
been  appointed  senior  staff  edi¬ 
tor  for  all  Time  Inc.  publica¬ 
tions.  He  succeeds  Ralph  Graves 
who  was  previously  named  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  Life. 

*  *  * 

Nkd  Tiioma.s,  medical  science 
writer  of  the  Sew  Haven 
(Conn.)  Keifwter — honored  by 
the  Connecticut  Heart  Associa¬ 
tion  with  a  bronze  plaiiue  and 
$500  check  for  stories  aliout 
heart  disease. 


Rankin  joins  Timers 
newspaper  division 

W.  Parkman  Rankin,  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident,  director  and 
member  of  the  executive  com¬ 
mittee  of  This  Week  magazine, 
joined  the  management  team  of 
Time  Inc.’s  recently  formed 
newspaper  division  June  2. 

He  has  served,  for  the  past 
five  years,  as  executive  vice- 
president,  with  responsibility 
for  Newspaper  Relations,  the 
division  that  deals  with  the  Sun¬ 
day  magazine’s  subscribing 
newspapers.  He  joined  This 
IPccA'  in  1949  as  a  memlier  of 
the  advertising  sales  staff  after 
working  for  Redbook  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Jo  Ann  Hitman,  I’PI  New 
Orleans  bureau — to  the  Atlanta 
staff.  Lai’ra  Forkman  resigned 
from  the  .Xx.'uwinted  Pres::  At¬ 
lanta  bureau  to  join  VI*l  in  New 
Orleans. 

*  *  x> 

Roni-aiT  J.  Wkiru’H — to  editor 
of  the  Mebane  (N.C.)  Enter¬ 
prise  and  Hillsboro  Journal. 

*  *  * 

Frank  L.  Shkr.man  —  ap¬ 
pointed  state  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  I>es  .Moines  Re/fister 
and  Tribune. 

*  *  * 

Kknnktii  K.  Bornk,  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Sewspa- 
per  .Xfjenep  Corp.,  Salt  Lake 


City,  Utah — has  retired. 

«  *  * 

GKOFreKY  Mkykr  —  named 
eastern  edition  retail  advertising 
manager  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  succeeding  Al-  Coiikn, 
who  has  moved  to  a  sales  posi¬ 
tion  with  .-iineriran  Home. 

*  *  * 

C1IARLK.S  Todd — appointed  as¬ 
sistant  display  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  .Asbury  Park  (N.J.) 


Si’KNCKii  Davis,  a  State  Dc- 
l)artment  correspondent  for  As¬ 
sociated  Press — elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Washington  profes¬ 
sional  chapter  of  Sigma  Delta 
Chi. 

«  *  * 

Ai.kx  MacLkoi),  son  of  Henry 
Macleod,  managing  editor  of 
the  Seattle  Times — to  .-l.s.sori- 
afed  Press  in  Seattle  this  sum¬ 
mer.  He  is  a  stinlent  of  Whitman 
College  in  Walla  Walla. 

* 

J0.SKFI1  N,  Zki.i.nkr — nani-'d 
.Associated  I‘ress  correspondent 
at  Concord,  N,  H.,  succeeding 
Card  Craft  —  transferred  to 
Washington. 

*  «  • 

Bknjamin  B.  Dk  F'ork.st — 
named  correspondent  at  Syia- 
cuse  for  the  Associated  Press, 
succeeding  HiTvBFJIt  G.  Pki.kky 
— to  Philadelphia  as  acting 
state  editor  for  Pennsylvania. 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  GO  OFFSET., 


UNLIKE  THE  OTHERS,  WOOD  COLOR  FLEXIBILITY  COSTS  LESS  .  .  .  NOW  OR  LATER! 
By  superimposing  a  color  unit  on  a  standard  COLORFLEX  250,  five  impressions  can  be 
obtained  with  four  colors  on  one  side  of  the  web,  and  one  color  on  the  other,  or  any 
combination  of  the  five  colors.  This  is  true  "COLORFLEXibility"  achieved  only  with  the 
Wood  COLORFLEX  250. 


WOOD 


AND  NOW  YOU  HAVE  A  CHOICE! 


Wood  Industries  presents  the  most  modern  web  offset 
press  available  . . .  the  COLORFLEX  250. 

Designed  for  the  daily  newspaper^  large  weekly  or  cen¬ 
tral  plant  operation.  The  Wood  COLORFLEX  250  is  a  two- 
page  wide,  semi-cylindrical  offset  press  with  capacity  to 
produce  up  to  64-pages  broadsheet  and  96-pages  tabloid, 
and  speeds  up  to  45,000  papers  per  hour.  Black  and  white 
or  color. 

Act  on  your  decision  to  go  offset,  call  or  write  Wood 
Industries  for  a  brochure  and  a  survey  sheet  showing  you 
the  ''hows"  and  "whys"  of  the  Wood  COLORFLEX  250. 


Wood  Industries,  Inc.,  Plainfield,  New  Jersey  07061 
(  201 )  756-5700 


Montreal  fair 
offers  prizes 
for  pictures 


There  are  about  a  dozen  popular  models  of 
automated  graphic  arts  film  processors . . . 


Pako  makes  7 
of  them  ^  > 


TOURNAMENT  HAPPY — The  local  fans  are  whooping  if  up  for 
their  victorious  team  in  a  high  school  basketball  tourney,  but  the 
Newark  (O.)  Advocate's  sports  editor.  Bob  Worth,  epitomizes  the 
spirit  of  ennui  after  covering  36  games.  "Tournament  time  drives 
us  nuts,"  said  Worth,  amid  the  confetti  shower.  Advocate  photog¬ 
rapher  Steve  Pyle  made  the  shot. 


We’re  the  world’s  leading 
builder  of  roller  transport 
processing  systems  for  all 
kinds  of  applications. 
Which  means  we’re  able 
to  make  more  models  of 
graphic  arts  processors — 
and  pass  on  the  R&D  cost 
savings  to  you. 


Struuii  will  publinli  AP  appoiiitti  Green 

news  media  letter  as  golf  specialist 

A  weekly  newsletter  that  will  Appointment  of  Robert  W. 
keep  news  media  people  advised  Green  as  the  Associated  Press 
on  governmental  moves  affecting  specialist  in  golf  was  announced 
the  industry  and  w’ill  lx*  critical  by  Wes  Gallagher,  general  man- 
of  professional  performance  in  ager.  Green  will  lx*  on  the  pro- 
the  press  will  be  publi.shed  in  fessional  golf  tour  for  11  months 
Washington  by  R.  Peter  Straus,  of  the  year. 

A  staff  of  five  writers  will  Assignment  of  Green  full  time 
work  under  Walter  Wurfel,  edi-  to  golf  is  in  line  with  AP’s  policy 
tor  of  Straus  Editor's  Report,  of  developing  specialists  in  key 
Wurfel  is  a  graduate  of  the  news  areas.  Among  recent  ap- 
Columbia  School  of  Journalism  pointments  have  been  Bloys 
and  he  has  worked  for  the  Britt  as  motor  racing  writer, 
Washington  Star,  the  San  Juan  Ben  Bolton  in  religion,  and  Ken 
Star  and  Straus  Broadca.sting  Hartnett  in  urban  affairs. 
Group,  which  owns  WMCA  and  Green,  who  is  :i7  years  old, 
several  other  radio  stations  in  vvas  Ixnn  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark., 
New  York  State,  and  has  a  and  attended  the  University  of 
small  interest  in  the  Village  New  Mexico.  After  three  years 
Voice,  a  New  York  City  neigh-  on  the  Roswell,  (N.  M.)  Record 
borh(XKl  weekly.  as  sports  editor  he  joined  the 

Straus  said  he  ahso  plans  to  AP  in  1!)54  in  Albuqueniue. 
have  stringers  across  the  Since  1966  he  has  been  the  night 
country’.  sports  supervisor. 
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Because  we  make  more  models,  you  buy  just  the 
capacity  for  your  SF>ecific  needs.  And  we  stand  behind 
your  purchase  with  Pako  Service — known  around  the 
globe  as  the  finest  back-up  program  available. 

Add  it  up.  Then  contact  your  Pako  Distributor  or 
write  to  us. 


6300  Olson  Momonal  Highway.  Minnaapohs.  Minnesota  55440 


ProMuini  Sytltmt  for  th«  Photoinphic,  Motion  heturo,  Crapbic  Afts,  Nodical  and  Indvstfial  X-Ray  Industnot 


LINE  AND  HALFTONE  MODELS 

COLOR  SEPARATION  MODELS 

17-inch 

17-inch 

24-inch 

24-inch 

24-inch  (high  capacity) 
48-inch 

24-inch  (high  capacity) 

mmm 

Miiill 


That's  right!  Compugraphic  has  shipping  problems.  Our  shipper  has  refused  to  drive 
another  nail.  Joe  says,  “To  crate  and  ship  400  phototypesetting  systems  in  ten  months 
is  asking  too  much.” 

We  agreed!  Now  he  has  an  assistant. 

We  hope  Joe  doesn’t  hear  about  our  shipping  plans  for  the  next  ten  months.  If  he  does, 
we’ll  really  have  shipping  problems! 


compugraphic 


CORPORATION 


CORPORATE  OFFICES  •  66  CONCORD  ST.  •  WILMINGTON.  MASS.  01887  •  TELEPHONE  (617)  944-6555 
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u  NITED 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE, INC. 

COLUMNS 


MARQUIS  CHILDS 
DON  MACLEAN 
HENRY  J.  TAYLOR 
WILLIAM  S.  WHITE 
VIRGINIA  PAYETTE 
NORTON  MOCKRIDGE 
MARY  McGrath 


SPECIALTY  COLUMNS 


BUSINESS  TIPS 
Tested  Sales  Ideas 
BY  GEORGE 

Humorous  Advice 
WILLIAM  A.  DOYLE 

Daily  Investor-Mutual  Funds 
MOLLY  MAYFIELD 
Personal  Problems 
MARGARET  DANA 
Consumer  Guide  Lines 
DR,  ERNEST  G.  OSBORNE 
Child  Training 
STELLA 

Daily  Horoscope 
JEAN  ADAMS 

Teen-age  lovelorn, 
etiquette,  grooming 
MARIAN  CHRISTY 
After  a  Fashion 


INTERNATIONAL  NEWS 


LONDON  EXPRESS 
News- Feature  Service 
LONDON  EXPRESS 
News  Report _ 


VARIETY  FEATURES 


LIHLE  PEOPLE'S  PUZZLE  D/S 
SPOTLITE  SERIES 
WHERE  IN  THE  WORLD...? 
CROSSWORDS  D/S 
HEALTH  CAPSULES  D 


COMICS 


ABBIE  an'  SLATS  D/S 
DAVY  JONES  D 
EB  and  FLO  D/S 
FERD'NAND  D/S 
GORDO  D/S 
NANCY  D/S 
PEANUTS  D/S 
CAPTAIN  AND  THE  KIDS  S 
EMMY  LOU  D/S 
GINGER  D 
PIXIES  D/S 
STEESSEES  W/S 
STRANGE  AS  IT  SEEMS  D/S 
TARZAN  D/S 
THE  DROPOUTS  D/S 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS  W 
THE  GOOD  OLD  DAYS— 
ANTIQUES  FAIR  S 
THERE  OUGHTA  BE  A  LAW 
D/S 


220  East  42nd  St,.  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 


NEA  names 
winners  in 
tv  show  poll 

The  nation’s  television  critics 
have  voted  top  honors  to  Rowan 
and  Martin’s  Laugh-In  and 
Glen  Campbell  in  the  first  TV 
Scout  Awards,  sponsored  by 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Laugh-In,  the  NBC-TV  show 
produced  by  George  Schlatter 
and  Ed  Friendly,  was  voted 
Show  of  the  Year  as  well  as 
Best  Weekly  Entertainment 
Series.  It  was  the  only  double 
winner. 

Campbell,  whose  CBS-TV 
series  was  a  second  season  entry, 
was  voted  Performer  of  the 
Year. 

BEST  ACTORS 

Acting  awards  w'ent  to  Ray¬ 
mond  Burr  of  Ironside  and 
Barbara  Bain  of  Mission:  Im¬ 
possible  as  the  Best  Actor  and 
Best  Actress  in  a  Regularly 
Scheduled  Series.  The  award  for 
the  Best  Performance  in  Any 
Individual  Show  went  to  Ger¬ 
aldine  Page  for  her  role  as  Miss 
Sook  in  Truman  Capote’s  A 
Thanksgiving  Visitor,  telecast 
on  ABC-TV. 

The  Second  Bill  Cosby  Special 
was  cited  as  the  Best  Entertain¬ 
ment  Special,  while  The  Under¬ 
sea  World  of  Jacque  Cousteau 
was  selected  as  the  Best  Docu¬ 
mentary. 

Dean  Martin  was  the  winner 
in  the  broadest  category.  Best 
Variety,  Musical  or  Talk  Show 
Performer. 

Walter  Cronkite  was  voted 
Best  Newscaster  by  the  largest 
margin  of  any  winner.  He  had 
more  than  five  times  the  votes 
of  his  nearest  competitor,  Harry 
Reasoner,  with  Frank  Reynolds 
and  David  Brinkley  tied  for 
third. 

OLYMPICS  C0VER.4(;E 

ABC’s  coverage  of  the  Olym¬ 
pics  from  Mexico  City  was  voted 
the  Best  Sports  Presentation. 

Curt  Gowdy  was  voted  Best 
Sportscaster  by  a  narrow  mar¬ 
gin  over  Chris  Schenkel. 

TV  Scout  polled  television 
critics  from  newspapers  across 
the  country  to  determine  the 
winners. 

The  dozen  awards  will  be  pre- 
.sented  at  a  luncheon  at  Sardi’s 
on  June  16.  At  that  time  an  ad¬ 
ditional  award  will  be  an¬ 
nounced:  The  TV  Scout  Special 
Award,  voted  by  the  TV  Scout 
j  .staff  to  the  person  or  organiza¬ 
tion  having  contributed  the 
I  most  to  tv  this  past  season. 


Burr  and  Miss  Bain  were  easy 
winners,  with  Martin  Landau 
and  Carl  Betz  runners-up  in  the 
men’s  category  and  Diahann 
Carroll  and  Barbara  Stanwyck 
placing  second  and  third  in  the 
women’s. 

Laugh-In  won  its  Best  En¬ 
tertainment  Series  Award  over 
The  Dean  Martin  Show  and 
Mission:  Impossible.  It  won  the 
Show  of  the  Year  Award  over 
the  Hallmark  Hall  of  Fame  pro¬ 
duction  of  “Teacher,  Teacher” 
and  the  Apollo  8  coverage,  tied 
for  second.  The  CBS  Playhouse 
Production  of  “The  People  Next 
Door”  and  Prudential’s  On 
Stage  presentation  of  “The 
Male  of  the  Species,”  tied  for 
third. 

Campbell’s  nearest  competitor 
was  Bobby  Morse  of  the  can¬ 
celled  That’s  Life,  with  Carol 
Burnett,  Rowan  and  Martin  and 
Dean  Martin  tied  for  third  place, 
one  vote  behind  Morse. 

Ossie  Davis  placed  second  to 
Miss  Page  for  his  work  in 
“Teacher,  Teacher”  with  Barbra 
Streisand  and  Paul  Scofield 
(“Male  of  the  Species”)  tied 
for  third. 

Dean  Martin  beat  Johnny 
Carson,  who  was  one  vote  ahead 
of  Dick  Cavett  and  Campbell 
for  the  Variety,  Musical  or  Talk 
Show  award. 

Cosby’s  special  topped  Spoon 
River  Anthology  with  A  Mid¬ 
summer  Night’s  Dream  and 
Feliciano — Very  Special  tied  for 
third. 

In  the  Performer  of  the  Year 
category.  President  Nixon  got 
two  votes,  as  did  Vladimir  Horo¬ 
witz  for  his  Carnegie  Hall  con¬ 
cert  for  CBS.  Astronaut  Frank 
Borman  and  his  Apollo  8  team 
and  New  York  Jets  quarterback 
Joe  Namath  got  one  vote  each. 


G.  JAMES  WIRTHMAN,  who  has 
been  sales  manager,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident-sales  (or 
Wood  Flong  Corporation.  He 
joined  the  company  in  1957  and 
was  sales  representative  in  the 
California  region  before  becoming 
sales  manager.  The  company,  a 
pioneer  in  stereo  mats  since  1911, 
is  planning  to  expand  its  products 
and  services  in  the  newspaper 
feld. 


Entire  stock 
list  sent  in 
31  seconds 

The  entire  closing  list  of  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  in 
typsetting  form  has  been  l-ans- 
mitted  on  an  experimental  Oasis 
in  31  seconds  from  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  computer  cent<  r  in 
New  York  to  the  Los  Aht/eles 
Times.  A  line  printer  attached 
to  the  Times  computer  printed 
out  the  monitor  copy  of  the  list 
in  just  under  90  seconds. 

The  first  joint  AP-Los 
Angeles  Times  successful  ex¬ 
periment  was  reported  May  14. 
The  transmission  on  an  A.T.&T. 
Data  phone-60  network  service 
has  been  accomplished  several 
times  since.  Angelo  Musante,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  said  the  news¬ 
paper  plans  to  institute  daily  ex¬ 
perimental  reception  of  the  list 
from  the  AP.  This  would  par¬ 
allel  regular  reception  over 
Datespeed  wires  from  the  news 
service. 

The  list  moved  at  the  rate  of 
34,000  words  per  minute  in 
column  and  a  third  measure. 
Data  moved  was  the  alpha-nu¬ 
meric  equivalent  of  17,000 
words.  The  transmitted  list  in¬ 
cluded  1,583  stocks.  Each  line 
contained  the  name  of  the  stock, 
the  annual  range,  dividend,  vol¬ 
ume  of  sales,  open,  high,  low 
and  closing  prices  and  net 
change. 

Transmission  was  directly 
from  the  AP  computer  system 
into  the  computer  system  of  the 
Times,  3000  miles  away.  It  was 
the  largest  amount  of  informa¬ 
tion  sent  in  one  transmission  on 
the  experimental  network  which 
connects  four  cities  —  New 
York,  Los  Angeles,  Washington 
and  Chicago. 

Cost  of  dialing  up  and  utiliz¬ 
ing  the  50-kilobit  network  from 
New  York  to  Los  Angeles  is 
$3.25  a  minute. 

Both  AP  and  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  computers  were  specially 
programmed  to  send  and  re¬ 
ceive  the  list.  The  IBM  line 
printer  which  provided  the  mon¬ 
itor  copy  operates  at  1100  lines 
a  minute. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  -itaff 
for  the  experiment  was  in 
charge  of  Musante,  with  Terry 
Henley  of  the  Times  writing  the 
input  program  to  receive  the 
data  at  the  ultrahigh  speed.  The 
AP  portion  of  the  experitnent 
was  in  charge  of  the  data 
processing  manager,  Jerry 
Fraenkel,  with  assistant  DP 
manager  Louis  Felice  writing 
the  program. 
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The  girl 
in  the 

Gemini  dress. 

Spritely,  lissom,  carefree, 
A  today  girl. 

Gemini  could  help 
to  dress  your  paper 
in  today  clothes,  too. 


GEMINI  NEWS  SERVICE 
sends  news,  features,  maps, 
pictures  and  charts  to 
newspapers  in 
30  countries. 

GEMINI  NEWS  SERVICE 
JOHN  CARPENTER  HOUSE 
JOHN  CARPENTER  STREET 
LONDON  E.C.4. 

UNITED  KINGDOM 


GEMINI  NEWS  SERVICE  -  THE  TODAY  SERVICE 


Dow  Jones 
plans  faster, 
fuller  report 

William  F.  Kerby,  president 
of  Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  announced 
that  the  Dow  Jones  News  Serv¬ 
ice  will  be  re-equipped  with 
variable-speed  printers,  which, 
while  initially  scheduled  for  op¬ 
eration  at  100  words  a  minute, 
will  be  capable  of  speeds  up  to 
300  words  a  minute. 

Kerby  said  Dow  Jones  has 
signed  a  contract  with  General 
Electric  Co.  for  the  printers, 
which  are  a  specially  modified 
version  of  the  new  TermiNet 
.300  announced  in  April  by  G.  E. 
The  TermiNet  was  basically  de¬ 
veloped  for  use  with  computers. 
The  equipment,  which  operates 
at  a  very  low  sound  level,  will 
be  encased  in  a  cabinet  of  Dow- 
Jones’  own  design. 

Kerby  said  the  company  plans 
to  begpn  installing  the  new 
printers  in  cities  served  by  the 
Dow  Jones  News  Service  as 
soon  as  possible  after  delivery 
from  GE  begins.  Delivery  is 
scheduled  to  start  late  this  year. 

The  move  to  higher-speed 
equipment  will  result  in  ex¬ 
panded  coverage  for  Dow’ 
Jones  News  Service  subscribers, 
according  to  Joseph  M.  Guil- 
foyle,  managing  editor  of  the 
service. 

“Dow  Jones  has  significantly 
expanded  its  staff,  particularly 
in  the  past  year,  to  handle  the 
increased  news  from  these  and 
other  sources,”  Mr.  Guilfoyle 
added. 

“The  Dow  Jones  News  Serv¬ 
ice  now  carries  more  stories  per 
day  than  any  other  business 
news  agency,  but  the  high-speed 
equipment  will  give  us  the  ca¬ 
pacity  to  publish  even  more 
news.  And  the  300-word-per- 
minute  potential  will  enable  us 
to  continue  to  do  a  complete 


New  ABC  director 

Chicago 

Edward  M.  Stern,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  director  of  media  for 
Foote,  Cone  &  Belding,  Chicago, 
has  been  elected  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations. 
He  replaces  Kenneth  Laird  as 
agency  director.  Laird  retired 
recently  from  Tatham-Laird  & 
Kudner.  Stem  has  been  with 
FC&B  since  1948. 

job  of  news  coverage  in  the  fu¬ 
ture  even  if  present  trends  con¬ 
tinue  and  there’s  a  steady  in¬ 
crease  in  the  number  of  com¬ 
panies  in  the  U.  S.  economy 
and  the  amount  of  news  they 
generate.” 

Dow  Jones  operates  its  news 
service  in  more  than  1,000  com¬ 
munities  in  this  country  and 
Canada.  It  is  served  by  a  news 
staff  of  more  than  330  people  in 
the  U.  S.  and  Canada,  and  has 
access  to  overseas  news  sup¬ 
plied  not  only  by  its  own  foreign 
staff  but  also  by  the  several 
thousand  newsmen  who  provide 
news  for  the  AP-Dow  Jones 
Economic  Report  and  the  AP- 
Dow  Jones  Financial  Wire. 
These  are  two  business  news 
services  that  Dow  Jones  oper¬ 
ates  in  conjunction  with  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press;  they  are  avail¬ 
able  in  Western  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa  and  Latin  America. 

George  Flynn,  Dow  Jones’ 
business  manager,  said  that  the 
company  has  held  preliminary 
discussions  with  American  Tele¬ 
phone  &  Telegraph  Co.  on 
AT&T’s  role  in  providing  cir¬ 
cuits  for  the  high-speed  equip¬ 
ment.  Dow-Jones  leases  well  over 
100,000  miles  of  lines  from 
AT&T  for  its  news  operations. 

The  new  printer,  which  ap¬ 
proximates  a  typewriter  in  size 
and  shape,  operates  this  way: 
The  unit  has  a  horizontally  ro¬ 
tating  belt  located  where  a 
typewriter’s  keys  normally  are. 
Inserted  vertically  into  the  belt 


are  “fingers”  of  metal,  each  one 
with  a  letter  or  numerical  char¬ 
acter  on  its  face.  A  small  ham¬ 
mer  in  each  of  the  43  printing 
positions  moves  forward  on  im¬ 
pulse,  striking  the  fingers,  caus¬ 
ing  the  character  to  be  im¬ 
printed  on  the  paper  as  the  belt 
moves  from  right  to  left  in 
front  of  it. 


This  promotion  makes 
YOUR  NEWSPAPER 
your  community's 

FLAG  HEADQUARTERS 


WITH  THE  PUALITY-MADE.  SPECIALLY  PRICED 

ATLAS  FLAG  KIT 

Wntc  phono  /or  iorip'f-  *c 

ATLAS  FLAG  CORP.  OF  AMERICA 


3  ■  5’  flag  of  Thor  bunt¬ 
ing,  tewn  itripes;  2*pc. 
jointed  6*  pole  and  aM  the 
hardware.  Priced  to  sell 
your  readers  at  about  $3 
each.  $3.50  mailed. 


BENTON.  ILL  628i2 


TEL.  (61R)  439-2600 


BERKLEY  SMALL,  INC.  •  P.O.  BOX  6526,  MOBILE.  ALA.  36606 


Barr  resigns  as 
WSG  president; 
on  Fong’s  staff 

Washington 

Associated  Press  writer  Mal¬ 
colm  Barr  has  been  appointed 
press  secretary  to  Sen.  Hiram 
L.  Fong,  R-Hawaii,  effective 
June  16. 

Barr,  a  deskman.  Justice  De¬ 
partment  correspondent,  and 
general  assignment  reporter  in 
the  A  P’s  Washington  bureau, 
resigned  as  president  of  the 
Wire  Service  Guild  (ANG) 
when  he  terminated  his  service 
with  the  AP. 

Fong  named  Barr,  36,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  George  N.  West  who  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin  copy  desk.  Barr  former¬ 
ly  worked  at  the  Star-Bulletin, 
the  Vancouver  (B.C.)  Daily 
Province  and  on  newspapers  in 
England.  He  served  eight  years 
with  the  AP. 

• 

Ed  O’Neil  appointed 
circulation  manager 

Dayton,  O. 

Charles  S.  Earnhart,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Dayton 
Daily  News  since  1966,  has  been 
named  promotion  and  market 
research  director  for  Dayton 
Newspapers  Inc. 

The  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  Robert  C.  Snyder, 
executive  vicepresident  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  publishing 
firm. 

Ed  O’Neil,  promotion  director 
for  the  past  three  years,  has 
been  named  to  succeed  Earnhart 
as  circulation  manager  of  the 
Daily  News. 

O’Neil  is  a  former  Dayton 
Daily  News  newspaperboy  and 
branch  manager  who  joined  the 
sports  department  in  1946  while 
still  in  high  school. 

Except  for  Air  Force  duty 
during  the  Korean  conflict  he 
was  a  member  of  the  sports  staff 
until  1958  when  he  became 
sports  editor  of  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  News.  In  1960  he  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Sporting  News 
in  St.  Louis  and  a  year  later 
became  sports  editor  of  the 
Champaign-U rbana  (Ill.)  News- 
(iazette.  He  returned  to  Dayton 
Newspapers  in  1966. 


Orphan  without  a  name 

Bear  symbolizes 
paper’s  coverage 
in  Arctic  region 

Edmonton,  Alta. 

An  orphaned,  four-month-old 
polar  bear  cub  has  found  a  new 
guardian  in  the  Edmonton 
Journal. 

The  cub  was  presented  to  the 
Journal’s  publisher,  Ross  Munro, 
by  the  Nortwest  Territories 
government  in  recognition  of 
the  newspaper’s  coverage  of  the 
North  by  a  staff  writer. 

The  newspaper  plans  a  com¬ 
petition  for  its  readers  to  name 
the  bear,  now  living  at  the  Cal¬ 
gary  zoo. 

The  cub,  a  male  weighinp 
about  50  pounds,  was  found  on 
the  ice  at  Pond  Inlet  in  the 
Eastern  Arctic.  Munro  said  the 
bear  will  be  moved  to  the  Al¬ 
berta  game  farm  near  Edmon¬ 
ton  at  least  for  the  summer. 

Northwest  Territories  Com¬ 
missioner  S.  M.  Hodgson  said 
when  he  presented  the  bear  to 
Munro  at  Yellowknife,  the  new 
territorial  capital,  that  the 
North  owes  The  Journal  “a 
great  debt  of  gratitude”  for  its 
efforts  to  depict  both  the  festive 
and  the  harsh  aspects  of  north¬ 
ern  life.” 

• 

Newspapers  sip  share 
of  media-mix  drink 

The  concept  of  “media-mix”  is 
being  taken  a  step  further  as 
newspapers  in  41  markets  and  a 
dozen  magazines  carry  ad.s  fea¬ 
turing  tv  personality  Johnny 
Carson  in  the  liquor  indu.stry’s 
largest  single-drink  promotion 
in  history — for  the  “Blizzard.” 

During  the  next  three  months. 
$3  million  will  be  spent  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  summer  refresher— a 
combination  of  Smirnoff  Vodka 
and  Fresca,  Coca-Cola’s  low- 
calorie  mixer. 
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She’s  planning  for 

her  first  chiklm  are  too,  and 
for  her  grandchildren  as  well. 


Jane  and  her  husband  have  picked  both 
names.  If  it's  a  girl,  Sarah.  Jonathan,  if  it's  a  boy. 

They've  been  putting  the  finishing  touches 
on  the  nursery,  and  they're  very  excited  about 
the  English  pram  due  for  delivery  tomorrow.  But 
there's  still  a  lot  to  do  and  buy. 

We're  busy  too,  working  in  areas  whose 
products  will  serve  their  child,  and  their  grand¬ 
children. 

From  tree  farming  to  firefighting 

For  instance,  we  are  now  in  the  tree  farm¬ 
ing  business.  Through  ITT  Rayonier  Inc.,  we  sup¬ 
ply  domestic  and  foreign  industries  with  the 
basic  raw  material,  cellulose,  that  goes  into  more 
than  6,000  products— such  as  rayon  and  acetate 
fibers,  tire  cord,  cellophane,  photographic  film, 
papers,  plastic,  and  paints. 

Rayonier  has  planted  75  million  genetically- 
improved  seedlings,  grown  in  their  own  nurse¬ 
ries,  in  one  five-year  period.  In  a  little  more  than 
20  years  these  are  ready  for  harvesting.  But  be¬ 
fore  then,  Rayonier  permits  the  public  to  come 
and  enjoy  these  new  forests— to  camp,  fish,  hunt, 
or  picnic. 

Another  of  our  subsidiaries,  Pennsylvania 


Glass  Sand  Corporation  (PCS),  mines  a  basic  raw 
material,  silica  sand,  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
glass,  textiles,  detergents,  chemicals,  adhesives, 
ceramic  housewares  and  other  such  products. 

From  PCS  also  comes  a  raw  material  that's 
used  in  the  making  of  an  air-dropped  fire  retard¬ 
ant,  which  has  saved  human  lives  and  millions  of 
dollars  in  forest  reserves. 

Under  PCS's  management  the  mining  of 
silica  in  flatland  areas  is  the  first  step  in  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  clear  lakes  and  wooded  waterfront 
homesites.  In  hilly  terrain,  revegetation  with 
trees  and  shrubs— even  grass  seeding— helps  keep 
soil  firmly  in  place  as  well  as  restoring  the  area's 
natural  beauty. 

Changing  needs  of  a  changing  world 

Anticipating  future  demands  of  the  world 
economy,  we've  diversified  into  a  truly  interna¬ 
tional  corporation  with  almost  40  percent  of  our 
business  in  the  service  industries. 

In  the  final  analysis  it  is  the  profitable  busi¬ 
nesses  like  ours  that  are  the  source  of  all  funds, 
through  taxes,  employment  and  investments,  for 
making  changes  for  the  better— like  low-cost 
housing,  satellite  communication,  superhigh¬ 
ways,  medicare,  fighting  crime,  the  war  on  pov¬ 
erty,  and  conservation  of  natural  resources. 

ITT  and  you  * 

Since  we  are  a  corporation  dedicated  to 
meeting  the  changing  needs  of  a  changing  world, 
we  have  gone  into  many  diverse  fields— from 
natural-resource  conversion  to  mutual  fund  man¬ 
agement  to  industrial  and  commercial  controls. 
(The  thermostat  in  the  new  nursery  carries  our 
General  Controls  brand  name.) 

Our  dynamic  growth  contributes  toward  a 
better  life  for  you  today  and  the  realization  of  a 
brighter  future  for  the  people  of  tomorrow. 

And  that  goes  for  Jane's  great-grandchil¬ 
dren,  tool 

International  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Corporation,  320  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  New 
York  10022. 


ITT 

SERVING  PEOPLE  AND  NATIONS  EVERYWHERE 


Miss  Butts, 
Field  win 
recognition 

Chicago 

Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times 
and  the  Chicago  Daily  News, 
has  Ijeen  awarded  a  Golden 
Trumpet  award  for  best  con¬ 
tinuing  community  relations  pro¬ 
gram  in  1968  by  the  Publicity 
Club  of  Chicago. 

An  individual  award  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Virginia  Butts,  public 
relations  director  for  the  news- 
l)apers,  while  the  company  re¬ 
ceived  the  plaque.  Field  Enter¬ 
prises,  Inc.,  is  one  of  the  few' 
newspaper  publishing  companies 
in  the  nation  with  a  public  re¬ 
lations  staff  apart  from  a  pro¬ 
motion  department. 

Field  Enterprises  was  cited 
for  attaining  three  basic  objec¬ 
tives  in  its  community  relations 
program.  First  was  to  present 
the  personalities  who  report, 
write  and  edit  the  news  through 
radio,  tv  and  trade  publications. 
Second  was  to  assist  the  presi- 
<lent  of  the  Newspaper  Division 
in  his  program  to  provide  the 
editors  and  management  w'ith 
opportunities  to  meet  news¬ 
makers  on  a  person-to-person 
basis  and  third  was  to  offer  a 
variety  of  sei-vices  to  readers. 

To  achieve  the  first  objective. 
Field  Enterprises  public  rela¬ 
tions  department  arranged  radio 
and  tv  interviews  for  editorial 
staff  members  on  focal  and  na¬ 
tional  programs  in  Chicago,  New 
York  and  W'ashington.  Press  re¬ 
leases  inv'olving  personnel  pro¬ 
motions  and  awards  w'ere  widely 
circulated. 

To  reach  the  second  objective, 
the  pr  department  w'as  respon¬ 
sible  for  arrangements  when  all 
major  candidates  for  national 
office  were  guests  of  the  editors 
and  management  at  luncheons, 
dinners  and  reception.s. 


PROCEEDINGS  DURING  special  phone  reportin9  of  national 
election  results  to  readers  of  Chica90  Sun-Times  and  Chica90 
Daily  News  are  viewed  by  Bailey  K.  Howard,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Division  of  Field  Enterprises,  Inc.,  and  Vir9inia  Butts, 
public  relations  director.  The  service  was  one  activity  that  brou9ht 
a  Publicity  Club  of  Chica9o  Golden  Trumpet  Award  to  Field 
Enterprises  for  continuin9  company  community  relations. 


The  service  objective  was  ap¬ 
proached  through  the  activities 
of  the  public  service  bureau  in 
supplying  back  issues  and  tear 
sheets  for  readers  and  building 
tours  for  visitors. 

In  April  when  Chicago  ex¬ 
perienced  civil  disturbances  for 
72  hours,  a  volunteer  staff  from 
the  public  relations  department 
manned  a  weekend  phone  service 
to  provide  information  for  more 
than  1,100  readers  on  food, 
shelter,  and  transportation  avail¬ 
able  in  the  affected  areas. 

• 

Boyd  Gill  cited 

A.  Boyd  Gill,  Indianapolis 
bureau  manager  for  the  UPI 
for  25  years,  and  a  state  news 
editor,  received  a  citation  for 
achievement  in  journalism  from 
the  Alumni  Association  of 
Franklin  College.  Following 
graduation  in  1936,  Gill  served 
as  reporter  and  editor  of  the 
Franklin  (Ind.)  Evening  Star 
until  1944. 


Kleinie  wins  tv  set 
in  ^brand^  ail  game 

Intensive  use  of  brand  illus¬ 
trations  in  food  store  ads  has 
proven  to  Frank  Kleinie,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Daily  Express,  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  “Package  Power” 
in  newspaper  advertising. 

“Package  Power  for  Super¬ 
markets”  is  the  retail  advertis¬ 
ing  sei-vice  for  supermarkets 
that  is  designed  to  serve  the 
needs  of  the  retailer  and  news¬ 
papers.  Published  by  Jobson 
Publishing  Corporation,  New 
York,  it  provides  supermarkets 
and  newspapers  with  brand  art¬ 
work  and/or  mat  for  use  in 
newspaper  and  circular  adver¬ 
tising. 

Kleinie  won  the  grand  prize 
in  a  drawing  in  which  tear 
sheets  of  newspaper  ads  con¬ 
taining  product  illustrations 
from  Profitunities  Food  Mat 
Catalog  were  sent  in  from  all 
corners  of  the  country.  His  prize 
was  a  portable  color  tv  set. 


J-geminar  program 
for  30  black  youthg 

Iowa  City 

The  University  of  Iowa  Scliool 
of  Journalism  will  introduce  dis¬ 
advantaged  low’a  black  youths 
to  the  study  of  news  media  and 
to  career  possibilities  in  jour¬ 
nalism  during  the  first  Urban 
High  School  Journalism  Seminar 
at  the  U  of  I  from  June  16 
through  June  27. 

Thirty  high  school  students 
from  minority  areas  in  Des 
Moines,  Waterloo,  Cedar  Rapids, 
Davenport  and  Burlington  have 
been  invited  to  participate  in 
the  seminar,  w'hich  will  operate 
in  the  context  of  how  the  young 
blacks  view  society  through  the 
mass  media. 

William  Zima,  the  seminar 
director,  said  he  hopes  to  involve 
newspapers  and  the  electronic 
media  of  the  state  in  the  semi¬ 
nar  through  field  trips,  scholar¬ 
ship  support  to  individual  stu¬ 
dents,  financial  backing  for  the 
total  program,  or  scholarship 
support  for  participants  who 
later  choose  media  careers. 

Tuition,  room  and  board  in 
U  of  I  residence  halls,  trans¬ 
portation,  and  incidental  ex¬ 
penses  will  average  about  $16(1 
a  student,  Zima  said. 


Connecticut  paper 
awardg  16  gcbolarghipg 

Meriden,  Conn. 

Sixteen  youths  are  receiving 
benefits  from  three  Meriden 
Record- Journal  scholarship  pro¬ 
grams  this  year. 

Blanche  Hixon  Smith  an¬ 
nounced  that  10  children  of  the 
newspaper’s  employes  will  share 
in  $2,100  grants  from  Record- 
Journal  Foundation;  three  high 
school  seniors  won  Meriden  Rec¬ 
ord  Co.  carrier  scholarships;  one 
girl  was  awarded  $.500  Wayne 
C.  Smith  Memorial  Scholarship, 
and  two  others  were  given  Rec¬ 
ord-Journal  Foundation  awards 
of  $200  each  for  journalism 
studies. 


Since  1955 

FOR  DEPENDABLE  SERVICE 
BETTER  THAN  EVER! 

Why  Invest  In  Expensive 
Coin-Operated  Newsstands 

MODEL  K — From  S26.85 
\  For  Locations  with 

A  5  to  40  sales 

PRESTIGE  APPEARANCE 
”  New  Paint  Proceat  —  Sturdy 

Rugged  —  Durable  Construction 

TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS,  INC. 

Coin-Trolled  EQUIPMENT  CORPORATIOS 
11486  Hart  Street  •  North  Hollywood.  Callt^rel* 
_ (213)  877-7448  •  765-6211 _ _ 


America's  most  widely  used  Newspaper  School  Program 


VISUAL  EDUCATION  CONSULTANTS,  INC. 

Building  the  Newspaper  Reading  Habit 

MADISON.  WISCONSIN  53701  608  /  836-6565 


to  the  fast-changing  news 
scene,  adding  new  dimension, 
zest  and  flavor  to  academic 
work 


TAYLOR-MADE  NEWSSTANDS 


RoH^Motic: 

ligh-copocity  roll  handler 
thcrt  thinks  for  itself. 


This  symbolic  photo  was  token 
in  the  reel  room  of  the  Chicago 
Sun-Times  and  Daily  News 
where  one  of  the  first  Roll-Motic 
systems  is  instolled  and  operating. 


New  ideas  from  the 
newspaper  systems  people 


Todoy's  high-speed  presses  al¬ 
ready  have  proved  their  cost- 
cutting  capability.  But  maybe 
your  potential  savings  are  being 
eaten  up  by  an  out-dated  roll 
handling  system  that  can't  satisfy 
this  voracious  appetite  for  news- 
prirtt.  Cutler-Hammer  idea  people 
have  broken  this  impasse  with 
Roll-Matic,  the  versatile  new  roll¬ 
handling  system  that  actually  cuts 
costs  as  it  delivers  more  rolls  per 
hour,  with  minimum  handling, 
niinimum  roll  damage. 


New  flexibility. 

Roll-Matic  is  right  at  home  in 
any  system  from  simple  manual 
push-button  control  to  complete 
computer  control.  And  we’ve  de¬ 
signed  it  so  a  simple,  inexpen¬ 
sive  initial  system  can  be  easily 
up-graded  to  higher  levels  of 
automation  in  the  future. 

New  shallow  depth. 

Roll-Matic  makes  automated  roll 
handling  practical  because  it  re¬ 
quires  no  major  excavation.  The 
conveyor  depth  is  only  three 


inches,  so  installation  costs  are 
moderate.  In  many  cases  Roll- 
Matic  can  be  installed  in  the  pit 
used  for  your  old  manual  tracks. 
New  reliability. 

Our  multi-motor  drive  provides 
backup  power  that  keeps  the  sys¬ 
tem  on  line  even  if  a  drive  unit 
malfunctions.  All  components  are 
accessible  for  inspection.  And 
Roll-Matic's  unique  anti-friction 
design  keeps  wear  and  mainte¬ 
nance  to  a  minimum.  The  tow- 
cliainchannel  iseven  self-cleaning  I 


New  cost  savings. 

Improved  roll  handling  is  the 
next  major  cost-control  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  newspapers.  And  Roll- 
Matic  is  another  in  the  full  line  of 
quality-engineered  and  manu¬ 
factured  systems  from  Cutler- 
Hammer— your  best  source  for  all 
your  materials-handling  needs. 

Start  planning  for  tomorrow  by 
contacting  your  C-H  Newspaper 
Industry  Specialist  taday.  Or 
write  our  Denver  Division,  34th 
&  Walnut,  Denver,  Colo.  80205. 


INC. 
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Vhif  us  of  Booths  415/504  ol  the  ANPA  Production  Management  Conference. 
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PROMOTION 

Teen  poll  focus 
on  voting,  issues 

By  George  Will 


The  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily 
Citizen  won  a  First  Prize 
plaque  for  public  relations  and 
community  service  in  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  1968  Promotion 
Awards  Competition  for  a  High 
School  Opinion  Poll. 

Community  Service  director 
Lou  Pavlovich  hadn’t  even  had 
a  chance  to  hang  the  plaque  on 
the  wall  when  the  Citizen 
launched  its  second  annual  poll 
of  Tucson  teens.  The  second 
voting  project  drew  12,035  stu¬ 
dents  to  the  polls  at  13  high 
schools. 

The  turnout  of  teen-agers 
was  called  “on  the  fantastic 
side”  by  Manny  Cer\'antes,  head 
of  the  Pima  County  Election 
Bureau,  one  of  the  county 
agencies  that  worked  closely 
with  the  Citizen.  About  70  per¬ 
cent  of  the  high  school  students 
turned  out  to  vote  on  questions 
of  concern  to  teen-agers.  Ari¬ 
zona  Congressional  Representa¬ 
tive  Morris  K.  Udall  was  so  im¬ 
pressed  by  the  results  that  he 
had  the  complete  tabulation 
read  into  the  Congressional 
Record,  praising  the  project,  as 
did  other  Arizona  political  lead¬ 
ers  on  both  national  and  state 
levels. 

Fresh  air 

Leonard  Skrobel,  social  stud¬ 
ies  chairman  at  Flowing  Wells 
High  School  in  Tucson  said,  “I 
feel  that  to  take  something  as 
inherently  interesting  as  social 
studies  and  make  them  dull  is 
a  crime.  The  Citizen  Poll  is  one 
of  those  refreshing  breaths  of 
fresh  air  that  breezes  through 
much  of  our  musty  teaching 
methods  that  still  exist  today.” 

Pavlovich,  who  initiated  and 
coordinated  the  project,  went 
through  the  school  systems  to 
obtain  the  help  and  cooperation 
of  high  school  principals,  so¬ 
cial  studies  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents. 

Students  submitted  questions 
that  they  thought  were  most 
important — ranging  from  par¬ 
ental  discipline,  the  draft,  sex 
education,  protests  and  picket¬ 
ing,  abortion,  to  illegal  drugs 
and  narcotics. 

Faculty  representatives  met 
with  Pavlovich  in  three  sessions 
to  arrive  at  a  final  choice  of 
16  questions,  the  semantics  of 
the  questions,  voting  schedules, 
and  related  problems. 

New  IBM  voting  machines. 


introduced  last  year  in  Pima 
County,  were  used  at  each  par¬ 
ticipating  school,  with  the 
County  Data  Processing  De¬ 
partment  tabulating  results  by 
computer. 

One  of  the  schools  participat¬ 
ing  was  the  Arizona  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind,  which 
turned  out  100  percent.  Deaf 
students  could  read  and  answer 
the  questions  for  themselves, 
while  blind  teenagers  needed 
help  from  teachers  who  stood 
by  their  sides  and  read  the  ques¬ 
tions,  indicating  where  the  vot¬ 
ing  punch  should  be  placed  for 
various  answers. 

Mature  results 

Results  of  the  balloting  were 
considered  surprisingly  mature 
by  most  on-lookers.  Tucson  teen¬ 
agers  in  the  main  doubted  that 
radical  college  student  methods 
are  effective  and  believe  the 
country  should  be  defended  re¬ 
gardless  of  its  actions,  but  were 
split  on  the  best  draft  system. 
In  an  ironical  note  on  the  con¬ 
troversial  issue  of  the  draft, 
only  10  percent  selected  the 
lottery  system  as  the  best 
method  of  selecting  draftees — 
the  system  most  often  touted 
by  legislators  and  military  ana¬ 
lysts  as  the  fairest  and  most 
practical. 

On  other  issues,  students 
favored  keeping  capital  punish¬ 
ment;  spending  tax  money  on 
poverty,  education,  space,  mili¬ 
tary  and  foreign  aid,  in  that 
order;  and  electing  a  President 
by  popular  vote.  Most  felt  we 
should  stay  neutral  in  the  Mid¬ 
east  crisis,  that  sex  education 
should  start  in  junior  high  or 
elementary  grades,  and  that 
students  are  not  justified  in 
skipping  school  for  mass  pro¬ 
tests. 

In  last  year’s  poll,  the  stu¬ 
dents  voted  for  a  military  vic¬ 
tory  in  Vietnam,  against  liber¬ 
alization  of  marijuana  laws, 
and  against  lowering  the  drink¬ 
ing  age  to  18. 

PoII'k  purpoM- 

The  Student  Opinion  Poll 
was  designed  to  stress  the  im¬ 
portance  of  voting  and  knowing 
about  the  issues  of  the  day,  and 
to  familiarize  future  voters 
with  the  procedures  they  will 
need  to  know. 

The  students,  who  turned  out 
nearly  100  percent  in  some 


schools  during  the  April  voting, 
were  from  the  following  high 
schools:  Arizona  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  Blind,  Tucson  High, 
Pueblo,  Catalina,  Palo  Verde, 
Rincon,  Sunnyside,  Flowing 
Wells,  Amphitheater,  Canyon 
del  Oro,  Salpointe,  Sahuaro  and 
Villa  Carondolet. 

*  •  * 

SUNDAY — “Start  something 
some  Sunday,”  says  an  oversize 
32-page  promotion  from  the 
New  York  Times.  The  booklet 
shows — in  full  color — some  of 
the  400  all-advertising  maga¬ 
zine  sections  that  have  been 
published  in  the  Sunday  Times. 
Included  are  sections  for  busi¬ 
ness,  financial  and  industrial 
corporations,  states  and  areas, 
cities  and  foreign  governments, 
industry  and  trade  associations, 
labor  organizations,  real  estate 
and  industrial  developers.  In¬ 
cluded  are  descriptions  of  some 
of  the  sections,  along  with  testi¬ 
monial  letters,  plus  a  complete 
list  of  all  400  sections.  Copies 
are  available  from  the  Times 
promotion  department. 

*  *  * 

ENCORE — A  circle  of  16 
people  from  16  countries,  all  in 
their  national  dress,  appears  on 
the  cover  of  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette's  promotion  folder  an¬ 
nouncing  the  publication  of  a 
special  section,  “Encore . . .  Man 
and  His  World,”  covering  sum¬ 
mer  recreation,  from  sports  to 
shopping  to  Seaway  tours. 

«  *  * 

ARMY  POST — The  Augusta 
(Ga.)  Chronicle  and  Herald 
have  announced  a  special  “Fort 
Gordon  Edition”  selling  cover¬ 
age  of  the  40,000-man  army  post 
as  a  “market  within  a  market.” 
The  four-color  brochure  shows 
army  uniforms  of  the  American 
Revolution  and  the  War  of  1812. 
A1  L'Heureux  is  promotion 
manager  for  the  Augusta  news¬ 
papers.  , 

*  *  * 

HOME  SECTION— A  new 
.section,  “Home,  Indoors  and 
Out,”  premiered  in  the  Wash¬ 
ington  (D.C.)  Star  on  May  1, 
and  will  appear  in  the  Star 
every  Thur^ay.  After  the  ini¬ 
tial  publication,  The  Star 
mailed  copies  of  the  section, 
wrapped  in  purple  tissue,  and 
enclosed  in  a  gift  carton,  to 
advertisers  and  prospects  in  the 
home  decorating,  handyman, 
gardening,  leisure  and  related 
classifications.  The  first  section 
ran  24  pages  and  used  full 
color  on  the  cover  page. 

*  *  * 

MULTIPLICATION  —  “Mul¬ 
tiply  this  crowd  by  fifty,”  was 
the  headline  on  the  cover  of  a 
New  York  News  gatefold  pro¬ 
motion  brochure.  The  piece 
showed  the  packed  stadium  at 
an  Army-Navy  game,  pointing 
out  that  the  Sunday  News  has 


over  5,000,000  readers  18  yerrs 
of  age  or  over.  The  sports  the  ne 
is  used  to  promote  the  Ne-.s’ 
third  annual  Men’s  News  .‘i  'c- 
tion  to  be  published  Septem':>er 
14. 

*  •  * 

HIGH  SCHOOL  GOLF— I'he 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Morning  N>W8 
sponsored  the  Dallas  H  igh 
School  Invitational  Golf  Tour¬ 
nament,  in  cooperation  with  the 
Dallas  Golf  Association.  The 
attractive  folder  on  the  tourney 
included  a  schedule  of  events, 
lists  of  previous  individual  and 
team  champions,  a  list  of 
awards,  and  rules  for  the  com¬ 
petition.  In  the  eight  years  of 
the  competition,  the  tournament 
has  grown  to  include  33  teams 
and  132  players. 

«  •  * 

“ASTOUNDING  DATA”  — 
A  folder  distributed  by  the  De¬ 
troit  Free  Press  includes  what 
it  describes  as  “an  utterly  use¬ 
less  compilation  of  truly  as¬ 
tounding  data.”  Illustrated  with 
little  cartoons,  the  folder  tells 
that  the  Free  Press  uses  about 
250  rolls  of  newsprint  each  day ; 
that  the  type  required  to  print 
one  page  weighs  between  80  and 
100  pounds;  that  the  Free  Press 
consumes  more  than  1,000  gal¬ 
lons,  or  four  tons,  of  ink  per 
day;  that  the  pages  from  any 
68-page  issue  of  the  paper, 
stretched  end  to  end,  would 
span  6,851  miles — equivalent  to 
more  than  twice  the  mileage 
from  New’  York  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco;  that  Free  Press  trucks 
travel  over  38,000  miles  per 
week,  and  that  the  truck  fleet 
consumes  350,000  gallons  of  gas 
annually. 

*  *  * 

SHOPPING  CENTERS  —  A 
St.  Petersburg  Times  brochure 
includes  a  collection  of  area 
maps,  showing  driving  times  to 
Pinellas  County  shopping  cen¬ 
ters  from  suburban  areas  in 
seven  other  counties.  Fifteen, 
twenty  and  twenty  five  minute 
trips  are  indicate  by  colored 
bands  on  the  maps.  The  Buy- 
Ways  map  is  based  on  a  survey 
by  Suncoast  Opinion  Surveys, 
who  mea.sured  local  driving 
times,  observing  posted  speed 
limits. 

*  *  * 

GOLDEN  WEDDING-The 
Pittsburgh  Press,  for  the  10th 
consecutive  year,  played  host  to 
275  couples  married  50  years 
and  longer  at  its  Golden  Wed¬ 
ding  Party  on  May  25  in  the 
William  Penn  Hotel  ballroom. 
Prizes  were  given  to  the  oldest 
couple,  those  with  the  Tuost 
children  and  the  most  descend¬ 
ants,  those  married  the  longest, 
and  the  youngest  bride.  The  ju- 
bilarians  were  welcomed  by 
Press  editor  John  Troan,  Mayor 
Joseph  M.  Barr,  and  received 
a  telegram  from  the  President 
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Utcom 

show»  its  stuff 


Not  here. 

At  the  A.N.P.A.  Convention. 

We  have  a  lot  of  new  things 
to  show. 

Pressfax  501.  A  highly  advanced  solid 
state  facsimile  system  that  sends 
newspaper  and  magazine  pages  from 
plant  to  plant  with  photographic 
reproduction  quality. 

You'll  see  how  Messagefax  relays 
8‘/2"x11"  documents  in  3V2  minutes. 
How  newspapers  are  using  it  to  file 
copy  from  reporter's  beat  to  editor's 
desk  with  the  same  speed.  And  how  it 
can  help  in  classified. 

Best  of  all,  we'll  be  demonstrating 
how  our  communications  specialists 
can  help  you  build  the  Litcom  facsimile 
system  that  suits  your  needs,  fits  your 
budget,  and  improves  your  efficiency 
as  no  other  system  can. 

Stop  by.  Let's  communicate. 


LITCOM  m 

OlVISIOM  Of  lltfON  tVtIIMI.  INC 

1770  WALT  WHITMAN  NOAO,  MCLVILLE,  LONG  ISLAND  11746 


CIRrX’LATION— LP  WITH  PRICE 

The  Weekly  Editor 

By  Crai^  Tomkint^on 


“It  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  if  you  could  do  it — stop 
inflation,  that  is.” 

With  this  example  of  wishful 
thinking  as  an  opener,  the  News 
Printing  Company  of  Taren- 
tum,  Pa.,  broke  the  news,  Janu- 
ar>'  29,  to  its  readers  of  a  pend¬ 
ing  50  percent  price  increase 
for  its  two  weekly  papers. 

The  Butler  County  Xew»- 
Record  and  the  North  Hills 
News-Record  were  going  from 
10  cents  a  copy  to  15  cents,  a 
move  that  has  cost  many  papers 
a  sub-stantial,  if  not  temporary, 
circulation  decline,  but  resulted 
in  an  immediate  paid  circulation 
increase  of  234  for  the  two 
News- Records. 

Price  increases  can  lie  deadly 
to  circulation  figrures  so  the  ef¬ 
forts  and  experiences  of  the 
News  Company  can  offer  some 
hints  on  ways  to  affect  a  price 
change  without  losing  circula¬ 
tion. 

News  Company  publisher, 
Eugene  A.  Simon,  backed  up  the 
announcement  with  promotion 
to  offset  and  head  off  expected 
subscription  cancellations.  The 
announcement  itself,  carried 
once  on  the  two  front  pages, 
rea.soned  with  readers  that 
while  almost  everything  had  in¬ 
creased  in  price  over  the  years, 
the  cost  of  the  News-Record  had 
not  budged  from  the  dime  mark 
in  11  years. 

Arrenluale  the  positive 

.Accentuating  the  positive,  the 
announcement  pointed  out  that 
in  1962,  the  two  papers  were 
averaging  16  pages  per  issue, 
while  in  1968  the  figures  had 
jumped  to  an  impressive  50 
pages  (full  size)  per  issue. 

Prior  to  1962,  the  North  Hills 
edition  had  a  circulation  of 
zero.  It  was  first  printed  in  '62 
as  an  offshoot  of  the  Butler 
County  News- Record.  The  off¬ 
spring  now  has  an  ABC  circu¬ 
lation  figure  approaching  25,- 
(K>0. 

The  Butler  County  paper, 
l»ought  by  the  News  Company 
in  1956  when  it,  according  to 
Simon,  “.suppo.sedly  had  1,400 
subscribers,  was  averaging 
seven  pages  per  issue,  and  was 
losing  money”,  now’  has  5,500 
paid  circulation  by  ABC  figures. 

It  was  obvious  that  when  the 
two  papers  increased  their 
prices  they  had  a  lot  going  for 
them,  including  558  “carrier- 
salesmen.” 

A  contest  was  announced  to 
the  carriers  two  weeks  pre¬ 


ceding  their  first  collection  at 
the  new  rate  of  60  cents  per 
month,  or  75  cents  for  a  five- 
issue  month. 

The  carrier-salesmen  were 
shown  77  prizes  they  could  win 
by  increasing  their  draw’.  In¬ 
creasing  their  total  draw  meant 
of  course  that  they  had  to  hold 
onto  the  subscribers  they  al¬ 
ready  had. 

The  result,  at  the  end  of  the 
six  week  contest,  was  a  paid 
circulation  increase  of  234. 

.At  the  same  time  that  price 
for  carrier  delivery  w’as 
jumped,  the  price  for  mail  de¬ 
livery  went  from  $5.50  to  $8. 
The  New’s  Printing  Company 
has  a  policy  of  not  accepting 
mail  subscriptions  in  areas 
where  carrier  service  is  avail¬ 
able.  .Al)out  77  percent  of  News- 
Record  delivery  is  by  carrier. 

Previous  success 

The  News  Company  is  not 
new  to  the  problems  and  suc¬ 
cess  of  raising  issue  prices  w’hile 
maintaining  circulation. 

The  company  suffered  a 
mere  seven-tenths  of  one  per¬ 
cent  loss  of  circulation  in  1966 
w’hen  it  raised  the  per  copy  price 
of  its  tw’o  dailies,  the  Volley 
Daily  News  and  the  New  Ken¬ 
sington  Doily  Dispatch,  from 
7<‘  to  10<*  and  from  42^  per 
week  for  home  delivery  to  60<‘. 

Not  all  of  the  copies  of  the 
two  weekly  papers  go  to  sub- 
•scribers.  As  part  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  promotion  campaign,  the 
New’s-Record  distributes  from 
one  to  two  thousand  free  copies 
to  potential  .subscril>ers  as  part 
of  a  sampling  program  de¬ 
signed  to  increase  the  paid 
circulation. 

This  is  called  “selling  the 
product.”  It  isn’t  a  “gimmick” 
or  a  give-away  program  that 
stresses  anything  but  the  pa¬ 
pers  themselves. 

“No  gimmicks” 

In  Simon’s  w’ords,  “the  l)est 
way  to  increase  circulation  is 
basically  to  publish  a  good 
product  w’ithout  utilization  of 
circulation  or  promotion  gim¬ 
micks  or  any  giveaway  pro¬ 
grams  what.soever.” 

The  “product”  that  Simon 
talks  aljout,  the  four  papers  of 
the  group,  underwent  a  major 
overhaul  in  1968. 

Previously  printed  on  a  four- 
unit  rotary  press  in  the  Valley 
Daily  News  plant  in  Tarentum, 
the  w’eeklies  were  converted, 
along  w’ith  the  dailies,  to  offset. 


The  four  papers  started  com¬ 
ing  off  a  five-unit  Goss  Metro 
in  a  complete  conversion  to 
photocomposition  and  cold  type. 

At  the  same  time  a  six-col¬ 
umn  format  w’as  adopted 
throughout  all  four  papers  and 
a  single  rate  card  introduced 
for  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  w’eeklies. 

“Oassified  is  the  guts” 

The  New’s- Record  runs  11  or 
12  pages  of  classified  adver¬ 
tising  per  week  and  to  Simon 
the  classified  section  “is  really 
the  guts  of  this  new’spaper 
business”. 

He  says  that  there  are  plans 
in  the  wind  for  more  editions  of 
the  News-Record. 

*  *  * 

IT’S  NOT  LIKE  1952 

In  1952  the  Clinton  Courier- 
News,  a  Tennessee  w’eekly  with 
a  large  single  copy  sale,  boosted 
its  price  from  5(  to  10(,  and  it 
took  four  years  to  regain  the 
lost  circulation. 

So  it  W’as  a  surprise  to  Hor¬ 
ace  V.  Wells  .Ir.,  publisher, 
W’hen  the  Courier-News  went 
through  a  recent  price  raise 
from  10^  to  15^  without  a  seri¬ 
ous  drop  in  sales. 

In  1952  when  the  Courier- 
New’S  doubled  its  price  the  cir¬ 
culation  for  a  few  weeks  dropped 
about  1,000  from  the  then  ABC 
figure  of  3,696.  But  it  began 
to  go  up  and  by  the  middle  of 
1953,  it  W’as  back  to  3,489.  How¬ 
ever  it  W’as  1956  before  it  topped 
3,696  and  then  it  w'ent  to  3,752. 

This  year,  when  the  increase 
to  15  cents  w’as  being  considered, 
the  ABC  total  w’as  6,342.  Wells 
figured  that  even  w’ith  a  1,000 
loss,  if  this  came,  he  w’ould  still 
be  ahead  financially  with  the 
income  from  the  increase  and 
the  decreased  cost  of  paper  and 
labor. 

There  was  a  drop  as  Wells 
cut  the  'press  run  by  300,  from 
6,500  to  6,200,  but  by  March  20, 
in  less  than  tw’o  months,  the 
press  run  w’as  back  up  to  6,475 
and  the  circulation  w’as  almost 
back  to  the  January  figure. 

The  matter  of  the  single  copy 
price  is  a  big  one  with  the  Clin¬ 
ton  Courier-News  in  that  three- 
fourths  of  its  circulation  is  from 
single  copy  sales  by  boys,  news 
stands,  office  and  coin  racks.  Of 
the  total  of  6,342  papers  sold 
(mail  and  single  copy),  the 
Courier-News  distributes  1,982 
by  mail  and  4,360  are  sold  singly. 

The  Courier-News  is  not 
making  any  recommendations  to 
others.  Each  town  is  different 
and  each  newspaper  has  its  own 
problems,  as  well  as  its  own  ap¬ 
peal,  Wells  said. 

One  thing  is  pretty  certain. 
Wells  added,  15  cents  in  1969 
doesn’t  mean  nearly  as  much  as 
10  cents  did  in  1952. 


COL.  PETER  C.  SWEERS  JR., 
editor-in-chief  of  Pacific  Stars  and 
Stripes,  has  been  appointed  as¬ 
sociate  professor  of  Journalism  at 
Murray  State  University,  Kentucky. 
He  has  a  Bachelor's  degree  in 
journalism  from  the  University  of 
Nebraska,  a  certificate  for  ad¬ 
vanced  public  relations  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin,  and  a 
master's  degree  in  Communications 
from  Stanford  University. 


Panax  buys  five 
Michigan  weeklies 

East  Lansing,  Mich. 

In  a  joint  statement  by  the 
Panax  Corporation  of  East 
Lansing  and  Associated  News-  , 
papers  Inc.  of  Wayne,  Michi¬ 
gan,  the  sale  of  five  Wayne  , 
County  weekly  newspapers  to 
Panax  was  announced. 

The  five  publications  are:  the 
Wayne  Eagle,  the  Westland 
Eagle,  the  Garden  City  Guard-  ' 
ian-Review,  the  Inkster  Ledger 
Star,  the  Belleville  Enterprise 
and  the  Romulus  Roman. 

Combined  circulation  for  the 
five  papers  is  about  40,000.  They 
have  b^n  printed  by  Associated 
co-owners,  Ray  G.  Clift  and 
Wesley  F.  Willett,  for  the  past 
20  years. 

Another  w’eekly  paper  owned 
by  Clift  and  Willett,  the  Liv¬ 
ingston  County  Press,  was  sold 
to  Richard  L.  Milliman  of  Lan¬ 
sing  and  Richard  A.  Jones  of 
Bloomfield  Hills. 

The  purchase  brings  to  seven 
the  number  of  weeklies  owned 
by  Panax.  The  corporation  also 
owns  six  dailies. 

• 

Editor  on  bench 

Han.ovek,  N.H. 

William  R.  Johnson,  38-year- 
old  lawyer-legislator  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Mascoma  Week,  a 
weekly  newspaper,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  by  Gov.  Walter  Peter¬ 
son  and  the  Executive  Council 
as  a  justice  of  the  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  Superior  Court. 
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OSS  Metro-Offset:  Best  looking  news 
to  hit  Wall  Street. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal’s  ambitious  goal  is  to  deliver  a  paper  to  each  of  1.2 
inillion  subscribers  on  the  day  of  publication. 

The  reason  is  a  revolutionary  concept  in  newspaper  publishing:  to  publish  a 
nationwide  daily  newspaper.  One  of  the  steps  that  was  compatible  in  achieving 
this  goal  was  the  conversion  from  letterpress  to  Goss  double-width 

Metro-Offset  presses  in  3  regional  plants.  These  presses  allow  use  of  modern  GOES  COMPANY 

ethnological  advances  in  producing  a  better  product  faster  .  .  .  MIEHLE~6088~DEXIER.  INC. 

*ee  one  in  action.  Write  Goss  today  .  .  .  seoi  wmi  aitt  st.  CNcago.  tiiinoit  eoeso 
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Racine, 

tjjfOKn  ^  J<  Donald  McMurray,  editor 

^T"  y  11  ^  and  co-publisher  of  the  Rn,  ine 

^ Journal-Times  and  president  of 
jjH  the  Journal-Times  Co.,  died 

Luke’s  Hospital.  He  was  58. 

Although  he  had  been  ill  with 
cancer  for  a  long  time,  McMur- 

B  .  ■>•  ray  was  at  his  office  and  ac- 

irrifon  Peter  Binzen  i-  i  _  j  •_  j-*.-  _  j 

tively  engaged  m  editing  and 

•_  orfl5#Tfci»c  management  of  the  Journal- 

lU  CUllOrS  Times  until  late  in  May. 

,  A  Wisconsin  newspaperman 

OnSlDliltlCS  for  28  years,  he  espoused  liberal 

and  international  viewpoints  in 
ing  the  Bulletin  in  1963  as  Wisconsin  at  times  when  they 
zoned  edition  editor.  were  not  the  popular  positions. 

Binzen,  a  Yale  graduate  in  McMurray  was  a  1935  gradu- 
1947,  was  once  education  writer  ate  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
of  the  Bulletin  and  is  a  Nieman  consin  with  a  degree  in  soci- 
Fellow.  He  is  writing  a  book,  ology.  After  working  for  the 
to  be  published  in  1970,  on  Wisconsin  Industrial  Commis- 
white  working  class  groups  in  sion  he  w’as  married  in  1939  to 
the  big  cities.  Reporting  to  Bin-  Carol  Starbuck,  daughter  of 
zen  in  his  new  post  will  be  the  Frank  R.  Starbuck,  publisher  of 
science  and  medical  writers,  the  Journal-Times.  McMurray 
“Mr.  Fixit”,  the  Sunday  editor  was  w’orking  as  a  sociologi^ 
and  the  national  reporter.  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 

•  Agriculture  in  Chillecothe,  Ohio 

-  in  1941  when  Starbuck  called 

r  irst  tlarte*tiank8  him  to  the  Journal-Times  to 

trainees  are  chosen  start  his  newspaper  career. 

„  _  _  After  four  years  as  a  re- 

M  porter,  McMurray  was  elected 

Members  of  the  first  Edi-  vicepresident  of  the  Journal- 
tonal  Training  Program  for  Times  Co.  and  became  an  edi- 
Harte-Hanks  Newspapers  of  t^^ial  writer.  When  Starbuck 
Texas  have  ^n  announced.  McMurray  became 

editor  and  co-publisher  of  the 
1966  graduate  of  Baylor  Univer-  joumal-Times  with  Harry  R. 
sity  who  spent  two  years  in  the  LePoidevin 
Peace  Corps  tefore  returning  to  paced  with  failing  health, 
Baylor  last  fall  for  graduate  McMurray  decided  in  late  1968 

,  -  XT.  to  sell  the  Journal-Times  and 

Miss  Mary  Ann  I^nz  of  the  t^e  sale  to  Lee  Enterprises 
University  of  Oklahoma;  was  announced  in  Decem- 

Ropr  fleshy  of  the  Urn-  her.  He  remained  its  editor  and 
vemty  of  Missouri  ;  co-publisher. 

Miss  Ann  PashkofT  of  the  *  •  * 

UmversUy  of  Texas;  Joseph  P.  Kane,  62,  retired 

Miss  'Beth  Zimmerman  of  the  (iggg)  copy  reader  at  the  San 

Francisco  Examiner;  May  29. 
Michael  Plake,  who  is  a  can-  *  «  • 

didate  for  a  degree  this  sum-  Eleanor  C.  Waegner,  72,  re- 
mer  at  Texas  A  &  M  University,  tired  (1963)  assistant  secretary- 
He  will  begin  training  after  treasurer  of  Copley  Press;  May 
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(Continued  from  page  10) 

tion  by  Frank  J.  Stanczak,  re¬ 
search  manager,  Printing  Im¬ 
age  Carriers,  ANPA/RI,  on  the 
printing  environment  needed  for 
maximum  reproduction  quality. 

The  computer  part  of  the 
Wednesday  session  will  take  the 
form  of  a  panel  discussion  with 
David  K.  Gottlieb,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Daven¬ 
port,  Iowa,  as  moderator. 

The  panel  members  will  be: 
Beverly  R.  Carter,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  &  Herald;  Charles  C. 
Chase,  vicepresident  of  produc¬ 
tion,  Los  Angeles  Times;  John 
McBride,  president  of  Copley 
Computer  Services;  William  C. 
Wieck,  manager  of  the  Com¬ 
puter-Research  Division  of 
Booth  Newspapers;  Bob  Doug¬ 
lass,  systems  manager,  Jackson¬ 
ville  (Fla.)  Times  Union  and 
Journal;  John  J.  McGann  Jr., 
assistant  business  manager  of 
the  Dayton  (Ohio)  Daily  News 
i  Journal  Herald;  and  Jules 
Tewlow,  director  of  special  proj¬ 
ects,  ANPA/RI  Production  De¬ 
partment. 

Thursday’s  session 
The  Thursday  session  will 
deal  with  facsimile  transmission 
for  newspapers  and  will  feature 
actual  demonstrations  of  equip¬ 
ment  by  manufacturers. 

The  session  will  be  sponsored 
by  the  American  Press  Tele¬ 
communications  Technical  Com¬ 
mittee  and  is  presented  jointly 
by  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Company,  and  the 
United  States  Independent  Tele¬ 
phone  Association. 

Chairing  the  session  will  be 
G.  Prescott  Low,  publisher  of 
the  Quincy  (Mass.)  Patriot- 
Ledger  and  chairman  of  the 
APTT  Committee. 

• 

Change  in  news  desk 

Minneapolis 
Glen  L.  Speidel,  Minneapolis 
Star  assistant  news  editor,  has 
been  named  news  editor,  suc¬ 
ceeding  Forrest  Jenstad,  who 
has  joined  the  Star’s  editorial/ 
opinion  page  staff.  Speidel  be¬ 
gan  his  newspaper  career  as  a 
reporter  for  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 
Star. 

• 

I  Wayhew  promoted 

Philadelphia 
John  F.  Mayhew  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident  of  public 
relations  and  corporate  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  Philco-Ford  cor¬ 
poration.  He  has  been  director 
of  public  relations  and  adver¬ 
ting  since  joining  Philco-Ford 
in  January,  1968. 


Great  Northern  opens 
regional  sales  office 

Louis  Rotar  has  been  named 
by  Great  Northern  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  to  manage  a  newly  created 
regional  sales  office. 

Rotar,  who  was  on  the  sales 
staff  prior  to  his  promotion  to 
Regional  Manager-Newsprint 
Sales,  assumes  new  responsibil¬ 
ities  directing  the  selling  and 
servicing  of  newsprint  products 
to  publishers  in  five  Mid-At¬ 
lantic  states — New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland 
and  Delaware. 

His  office  will  be  located  at 
the  company’s  headquarters  in 
New  York  City.  Great  North¬ 
ern’s  other  regional  offices  for 
newsprint  sales  are  based  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Boston  and  Chicago.  Re¬ 
gional  managers  report  directly 
to  Charles  D.  Tiedemann,  News¬ 
print  Sales  Manager. 

A  g^raduate  of  Kansas  State 
University  with  a  degree  in 
chemical  engineering,  Rotar  has 
been  an  employee  of  Great 
Northern  since  1948.  He  joined 
the  company’s  sales  staff  in 
1964.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
served  as  an  engineer  in  the 
firm’s  research  and  development 
department. 

• 

Rheingold  ads  seek 
Mets’  greatest  fans 

Full-pag;e  newspaper  ads  in 
50  dailies  in  the  tri-state  New 
York  area  are  carrying  the 
main  thrust  of  a  new  Rheingold 
Breweries  campaign  announcing 
its  “All-Star  New  York  Mets 
Superfan  Contest.” 

The  drive,  which  runs  through 
July,  will  be  searching  for  25 
ba.seball  buffs  who  have  shown 
extraoi  dinary  dedication  to  the 
Mets  since  the  team  began  to 
play  ball  back  in  1962. 

Rheingold,  which  has  spon¬ 
sored  Mets  games  telecasts,  is 
asking  readers  to  “drop  us  a 
line  and  tell  us  briefly  about  a 
Superfan,  describing  some  spe¬ 
cific  experience  that  qualifies 
him  or  her  for  the  title  of 
Greatest  Mets  Fan.” 


Forward  Corp.  buying 
Great  Bend  station 

Washington 
Forward  Communications 
Corp.,  which  owns  the  Marsh¬ 
field  (Wis.)  News-Herald,  will 
buy  radio  station  KVGB  at 
Great  Bend,  Kansas,  for  about 
$360,000,  if  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  ap¬ 
proves  the  license  transfer. 

Sellers  are  Grocer  C.  Cobb, 
a  Kansas  banker  and  broadcast 
station  owner  who  is  chairman 
of  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters;  Helen  T.  Coogan, 
Will  L.  Townsley  Jr.  and  Rus¬ 
sell  T.  Townley. 

Mrs.  Coogan  and  the  Towns- 
leys  own  15%  of  the  Great  Bend 
Tribune  and  58%  of  the  Russell 
(Kans.)  News,  according  to 
papers  on  file  at  the  FCC. 

Forward  Communications  has 
radio  and  tv  stations  in  Wausau, 
Madison  and  Kaukauna,  in  Wis¬ 
consin;  at  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  and 
Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

• 

First  guild  pact 

Canton,  Ohio 
The  Canton  Repository  and 
the  Canton  unit  of  Local  1  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Guild 
have  come  to  an  agreement  on 
an  initial  three-year  contract 
after  more  than  11  months  of 
negotiations. 


Credit  ad  law 
exempts  papers 
from  liability 

On  the  advice  of  counsel,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  said  this  week  that 
the  Truth  in  Lending  Act  does 
not  impose  a  liability  on  news¬ 
papers  for  credit  advertising 
copy,  even  if  the  paper’s  staff 
helps  to  prepare  it. 

An  interpretation  of  the  new 
law  as  putting  newspapers  in 
jeopardy  is  erroneous,  accord¬ 
ing  to  ANPA  general  counsel 
Arthur  B.  Hanson.  Statements 
to  that  effect  had  received  wide 
distribution  after  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 
was  quoted  as  saying  “if  a  news¬ 
paper  helps  an  advertiser  in 
preparing  copy  or  layout,  the 
newspaper  is  liable.”  (E&P, 
May  24). 

Hanson  called  attention  to  a 
provision  in  the  act  that  spe¬ 
cifically  relieves  the  advertising 
media  of  liability  for  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  credit  ads  that  prove  to 
be  contrary  to  the  Truth  Act. 

It  is  not  the  intent  of  the  Act 
to  impose  a  liability  on  the 
media,  Hanson  said.  A  contrary 
interpretation  conflicts  with  the 
general  law  relating  to  advertis¬ 
ing  preparation. 


classified  section 

Benefit  from  our  Vost  Newspaper  Audience 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Appraisers— ConsultonU 

PHIL  TURNER  ASSOCIATES 
480  E.  VerduKO.  Suite  1 
Beautiful  Downtown  Burbank 
Calif.  91601.  (218)  846-2021 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnenhip.  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure,  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  67664. 


Business  Opportunities 

START  OFFSET  PAPER  or  shopper 
with  our  equipment  on  rent-lease  basis 
if  Tou  have  know-how  and  modest 
capitai.  NAPSCO.  Berlin,  Wise.,  and 
18  W.  22nd  St..  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 


Newspaper  Brokers 

HARRIS  ELLSWORTH.  Licensed  Bkr., 
Servinx  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Box  609.  Roseburx.  Oregon  97470 

MEL  HODELL 
191  N.  Euclid  Ave.,  Hazen  Co. 
Upland.  Calif.  91786  714-982-1696 

CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  (Jlover  Co..  Ventura,  Calif.  98001 

ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  bu^r.  This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
sellinK. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCTY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant.  Mich.  48868 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

Newspaper  Brokers 

BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 
Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne- 
Kqtiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (AC  818)  446-0871  day¬ 
time:  (AO  818)  788-1100  nighU;  or 
write  Box  8864,  Clearwater  Beach. 
Florida  88616.  No  obligation,  of  course. 

SYD  S.  GOtjLD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES.  SERVICES.  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  St.,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (206)  262-2411. 

VERNON  V.  PAINE 
Daily  papers — Nation-wide  service 
306  Taylor,  Claremont.  Calif.  91712 

NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news¬ 
paper  properties  —  sale  or  purchase. 
Dixie  Newspapers,  P.O.  Box  490,  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala.  36902.  Ph:  (AC  206)  646-8367. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1603  Nazareth,  Kal¬ 
amazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  849-7422. 
“America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 

CONITDENTIAL  NEGOTIA'nONS 
for  purchase  ami  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPERS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Wa^ington.  D.C.  20004 
(AC  202)  NAtional  8-1133 

Arizona  and  Western  Newspapers 
DEAN  SELLERS  A  JOHN  HCXIUE 
1416  E.  University  Dr.,  Mesa, 
Ariz.— 86201  (AC  602)  964-2952 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLU  S  | 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

Publications  For  Sale 

Composing  Room 

EXCLUSIVE  CALIFORNIA  WH®KLY 
in  Kenic  California.  Sound,  profitable, 
well-equipped.  In  the  heart  of  vaca¬ 
tion  land,  yet  well-balanced  economy. 
Fine  climate;  beautiful  location.  Only 
$15,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  News-  i 
paper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr., 
Anaheim,  Calif. — 92S06.  j 

MINORITY  PARTNER  (40%)  in  5-  j 
paper  weekly  irroup  wiahee  to  aell  to 
agicresaive  ad  manager  who  wants  his 
own  business.  Current  owner  wants  to  ' 
go  bark  to  combination  editing  and  ad 
job.  Will  sell  for  $40-150.000  down  with 
balance  at  6%  over  ten  yeara.  Di¬ 
vidends  will  carry  note  and  interest.  ^ 
Modern  offset  plant  with  added  com-  j 
mercial  publication  business  nearing 
half  million  gross.  Southeastern  state 
with  strong  industrial  growth  pattern 
in  unconsrested  area.  Partner  will  agree 
to  right  man.  Write  fully  about  ex-  ; 
perience  and  financial  ^ility.  Box  i 
889.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PAID  CIRCULATION  WEEKLY  in  I 
wealthy  suburban  Connecticut  town. 
Excellent  terms  to  energetic  individual 
capable  of  continuing  and  expanding  , 
the  operation  in  order  to  cash  in  on  an 
excellent  opportunity.  Box  844,  Bklitor 
&  Publisher.  j 

$10,000  DOWN!  buys  exclusive  Calif.  1 
weekly  grossing  $92,000  and  earning 
man  and  wife  $22,000.  Never  before  ■ 
such  terms.  Price  $85,000.  Hurry  and  ■ 
buy!  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 
—92806. 

WEEKLY  BUYS  —  Texas:  gross 
$260M,  $41M  down.  Louisiana:  gross 
$190M,  $6IM  down:  gross  $50M, 
$12.5M  down:  gross  $.30M,  $6.5M  down.  i 
Write:  Newspaper  Ser.  Co.,  215  Curtis, 
Jennings,  La.  Ph:  (318)  824-0475.  i 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertiaing  Rateu 

"SITUATIONS  WANTID" 
(Payable  witb  orUorl 

d-wttkt . Sl.M  iwr  lint,  per  Itwe 

. 11.10  per  lint,  per  Ittut 

2-wccks . $1.20  per  lint,  per  Ittut 

l-wttk  .  $1.30  per  lint. 

Csunt  R«t  artnpe  wordt  per  lint 
3  lintt  siinimum 
(No  akbrtviitient) 

AM  50c  far  box  tervict 
Air.mail  tervict  an  box  numbert  alto 
avaHable  at  $1.00  extra. 


Hetitant  about  aniwerinp 
a  blind  ‘help  ««nttd*  ad? 
Retpandantt  dttirini  ta  avoid  itnd- 
inp  a  retunik  ta  tpecific  newtpaptrt 
or  arpaniationt  can  ttlll  da  aa  by 
placina  note  In  an  eovelape  ad- 
drciitd  ta  ‘‘dattlHed  Department" 
alanp  with  a  note  llttfni  the  cam- 
panitt  yau  da  not  with  yaur  appli- 
atian  ta  reach.  We  will  terten  the 
natter  far  you. 


CALIFXjRNIA  WEEKLY  in  very 
rapid  growth  area.  Best  climate;  l>est 
locale.  $50,000  down.  Will  apiieal  only 
to  man  who  deserves  the  bmt.  J.  A. 
Snyder,  NewsiHiper  Bkr.,  2234  E. 
Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif.— 92806. 

DAILY.  CENTRAL  MIDWE.ST  — 
$275M.  Pros|>ectus  on  re(|uest  if  you 
have  $90M  cash  available.  Marion  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton.  Kans.  — 
67654. 

EXCLUSIVE  WEEKLY  in  Calif, 
growth  area.  Can  he  built  to  a  far 
more  profitable  paper.  Only  $17,000 
down.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newapai>er  Bkr., 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

—  92806. 

MIDWEST  DAILY 

Specializing  in  legal  notices  and  busi¬ 
ness  news :  also  job  plant.  Good  oj>- 
portunity  in  major  metro  city.  Profit¬ 
able.  $500,000.  Terms.  Write  fully  to: 

J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
543  W.  Roosevelt  R<l.  Wheaton,  Ill. 

WISCONSIN  uno|>po8ed  county-seat 
weekly  and  job  shop  with  $94M  gross, 
5000  subscriptions,  solid  brick  build¬ 
ing,  gou<l  potential;  attractively  priced. 
LIBBY  AGENCTY,  2716  Nicollet  Ave., 
Minneaiiolis,  Minn. — 55408. 

CALIFORNIA  OFFSET  WEEKLY,  | 
Coastal  locale — ideal  for  vigorous  pub-  ' 
Usher.  Only  $20.0fK)  down  J.  A.  Sny¬ 
der,  22.34  E.  Romneya  Dr..  Anaheim.  i 
Calif.  -  92806.  j 

(H)  NO  iniRTHERl  Rare  opportunity 
for  e<Utor-ad  team.  Midwest  offset  \ 
weekly  i^roasintf  170. OtX).  Job  shop,  j 
Prioe»l  rijfht!  Box  t*61,  Editor  &  Pub-  ' 

,  lisher. 

I  DAILY  NEWSPAPER  —  6,500  circula-  , 
I  tion  —  Krona  in  excess  of  $325,000. 

I  Will  sell  all  or  part  interest.  Cash  ' 
talks.  Principals  only.  Box  990,  Editor  I 
&  Publisher.  I 

WESTERN  WEEKLY,  only  paper  in  I 
county.  Has  earned  man/wife  team  | 
$19,000.  Only  $12,500  down  buys  build-  , 
inir  too.  J.  A.  Snyder,  Newspaper  Bkr.,  ' 
2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  Anaheim,  Calif. 

—  92H06.  I 

TWO  EXCLUSIVE.  PROFITABLE^ 
well-manaKed  South  Central  California 
weekly  newspapers  and  free  weekly. 
Grossintr  $125,000.  Show  cash  resources 
to  qualify  for  answer.  Box  995,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

ILLINOIS  WEEKLY 
Offset,  free  distribution.  Paste-up 
e^iuipment.  Prohtabie.  BuildinK  includ- 
e*i.  Will  sell  for  prross  of  $200,000.  At  ' 
least  29%  down.  State  finances.  Write:  | 
J.  N.  WELLS  &  COMPANY 
(Weekly  Newspaper  Division) 

543  W.  Roosevelt  Rd.  Wheaton,  Til.  | 

WESTERN  WEEKLY  in  picturesque  I 
mountain  valley  near  lake.  Mild  cli-  { 
mate.  4  seasons:  ranchinK:  retirement:  I 
recreation.  $19,000  down.  J.  A.  Snyder.  | 
Newspaper  Bkr.,  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.,  1 
Anaheim,  Calif.  — •  92806.  j 


Netespapera  Wanted 


EDIT  AND  PUBLISH  your  own  es¬ 
tablished  magazine  in  fastest-KrowinK 
area  in  Calif.  HiKh  net  profit  and  hifth 
percent  lonfc-term  advertisers.  Ideal 
coastal  resort  location.  Write  Box  886, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

AVIATION  MAGAZINE  —  Eleventh 
monthly  issue.  Home-based,  beautiful  I 
Fabulous  potential.  Solid  receivables. 
Owner-publisher-editor  lacks  expansion 
capital.  Sell  51%  at  $30,000  or  all  at 
$50,000.  Consider  aircraft  or  real 
estate,  but  no  terms.  Bert  Evans, 
AVIATION  OPPORTUNITIES,  Stacey 
Roard,  Jacksonville  Reach,  Florida 
32250.  (AC  904)  246-2755. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

"YOU  AND  YOUR  IKILLAR”— a  fresh 
slant  on  family  financial  management 
and  consumer  information.  Weekly  col¬ 
umn — $1.  Box  703,  Acton,  Mass. — 
01720. 

OUR  RBPORTERS-PHOTOGRAPHERS 
are  part  of  the  action — Berkeley,  Harv¬ 
ard,  Culm,  Vietnam ;  black,  poor  peo¬ 
ple,  youth.  Liberated  government  docu¬ 
ments,  ex-|x>-se  of  corporations.  30,000 
words  of  news  copy  weekly,  photos, 
cartoons.  Over  300  publications  sub- 
scrilm.  Free  sample.  LIBERATION 
NEW.S  SERVICE,  160  Claremont  Ave„ 
New  York,  N.Y,— 10027, 

THE  MADZIWILL  PAPERS  make 
everything  else  seem  outdated.  Lively 
new  syndicate  includes  5  cols — love- 
slant,  teen-slant,  politics-left,  wild 
humor,  fortune-teller.  Write  Madzi- 
will,  940  Lincoln  Road,  Miami  Beach, 
Fla.— 33139. 

LIGHT  POLITICAL  SPOOF  type  ed¬ 
itorial  page  weekly  column.  Entertain¬ 
ing  and  informative.  Reatlership  in  the 
millions  now  going  nation-wide.  FREE. 
NO  CHARGE  OR  OBLIGATION. 
Write  Box  967,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 

WIDE  RANGE  OF  FEATURES 
on  Asia  and  Middle  East  to 
help  boost  your  circulation 
Asian  Bonk  Review;  Asian  Business 
Report;  Asian  Food  Recipes;  Asian 
Film  Roundup;  Asian  Travel  Diary; 
Distilled  Wisdom;  East  of  Suez;  Far 
East  Letter;  Himalayan  Highlights: 
Indian  Imtter;  Keep  Healthy  The  An¬ 
cient  Way:  Oriental  Glamour:  South 
East  Asian  Letter:  Vedia  Predictions: 
Wise  and  Otherwise:  Yoga  Spotlight. 
PRESS  &  FEATURES  SERVICES 
.55  Gariahat  Road 
Ca1cullta-19,  India 
Frer  sample  package 
available  on  reguest  , 


ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — ^^Ludlo-.'  s 

PRINTCRAfT  REPRESEa^TATIVES 
136  Church  Street,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  19007 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins  for  rent-leu.se,  or 
for  sale:  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W.  22.,  N.Y.C.— loulO. 


COMPLETE  PHOTO-COMP 
DEPARTMENT 

(1)  PHOTON  713-10  with  2  drums, 
2  magazines.  Spare  Parts  kit.  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11.  12,  14,  18  and  24- 
pt.  lenses  test  panel  and  tool 
kit— $39  200. 

(3)  FAIRCHILD  Universal  Perfor¬ 
ators,  stands,  winders.  Tool  and 
Parts  Kit — $3,100  each. 

(1)  FRIDEN  LCC-VF  Perforator, 
stand  and  two  universal  (iliig- 
boards — $4,200. 

(1)  PAKO  G-24-1  Film  Processor 
and  Dryer.  Spare  Parts,  Cabi¬ 
net  and  Roll  Take-up  assembly 
—  $10,000. 

(1)  OZALID  Machine.  2  spare 
lamps — $600. 

(1)  IBM  1130  Photocomp  Program, 
tester!  and  functional — $2,600. 

(1)  HONEYWELL  200  Prorluction 
Program,  tabular,  magnetic 
taim  input-  $1,700. 

Telephone  (AC  313)  341-4122 


“AU  OTHK  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-wttki .  Sl.M  per  line,  per  ittut 

3-«Mkt . Sl.M  per  lint,  per  Ittut 

2-witkt . $1.78  per  lint,  per  Ittut 

l-wttk  . $1.80  per  lint. 

DISPLAY - CLASSIFIID 

The  utt  Of  fetrMn.  btWfact  type,  cult 
tr  other  Mcnratlont,  chintet  your  clattl- 
ftM  a$  to  tfitplay.  The  rate  for  Pitplay- 
clattHM  It  $3.15  per  ppstt  lino— $44.10 
ptr  coluPHi  ineh  mlnimMi  tpptt, 

WnXLY  CLOSINC  TIMI 
TaaoAoy.  4:38  PM 

Box  numbert,  «4rich  pro  omlM  tnch  4oy 
at  timy  an  rocahrtd,  art  tolM  far  1-ytar. 

Editor  A  Puhlisher 

BSO  TMrU  Aeo..  N.  T.,  N.  Y.  10823 
(AC  2121  Ploao  S-TOM 


WANTED:  HEHRLES.S  PUBLISHER. 

I  small  Midwest  daily,  phasing  out,  de-  I 
siring  tradition  perpetuated.  All-round  I 
I  newspaperman,  early  40’s,  seeks  pur¬ 
chase  (cash  or  long-term  stock  buy) ;  { 
:  offers  responsible,  rmmmunity-minderl  i 
,  management.  Avoid  embarrassment;  ! 

answer  through  broker,  friend.  Box  ' 
I  878,  i)ditor  &  Publisher, 

WEEKLY  WANTED  in  suburban  East- 
I  ern  Massachusetts;  about  $50,000  gross,  j 
i  Must  be  profitable.  Box  809,  Editor  & 

'  Publisher.  | 

,  PROFESSIONAL  NEWSPAPERMAN. 

I  qualified,  seeks  resident  publisher  post, 
investment  opportunities.  Midwest 
daily.  Experience  news,  advertising, 
management.  Keep  confidential — an¬ 
swer  through  intermediary.  Box  882. 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

SOMEWHERE  IN  CAUPORNIA  or 
Arizona  there  must  be  a  weekly  whose 
owner  would  like  to  retire  in  2-3  years. 

I  Lrt  me  join  you  now  and  begin  buying 
your  publication.  Completely  confi- 
I  dential.  Box  981,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Press  Enpirteers 

Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING— REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Serx'ice — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MA.SON,  INC. 

5.5-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 

PI{E,SS  ERECTION  T'NLIMITED 
Move-Install-Repair-Rebuild-Design.  All 
types  printing  presses— offset  and  letter- 
press:  we  specialize  in  Flatbeds.  Tub¬ 
ular.  Unitub.  Universal,  Thatcher, 
Vanguard.  Community.  Suburban,  Ur¬ 
banite.  News  King.  Color  King  and 
others.  Write  to:  5217  Lamar,  Mission, 
Kans.— 66202:  or  call  (AC  913)  432- 
8276. 


Press-Time  Available 

WEB-OFFSET  press-time  available.  Up 
to  16  pg.  broadsheet  or  32-page  tab 
collect.  Inserter  available  for  larger 
page  capacity.  Color  available,  at  is 
colored  papers.  (AC  218)  751-3740.  Ask 
for  Mr.  Williams  or  Mr.  Reeves. 
Bemidji,  Minnesota. 

We  print 

TABLOID  NEWSPAPERS 
(Thurch  Press.  West  Haven,  Conn. 
(203)  9.34-0841 


(3)  INTERTYPE  MONARCHS 

For  Sale.  Available  immediately!  ,S.N. 
30356,  28916,  28998,  equipl>ed  identical¬ 
ly  with:  2  magazines,  electric  pot, 
dual  Partlow  temperature  controls,  6 
pocket  mold  disk,  6  molds,  mold  cool¬ 
ing  blower.  Model  TOU-75  high-st>ee<l 
oi)erating  unit,  metal  feetler,  V-bpIt 
drive.  These  machines  lieing  offered 
"chf^cked  out"  at  our  plant  in  Kansss 
City.  If  you  need  increased  straight- 
matter  production,  check  our  price. 

'  INLAND  NEWSPAPER  MACH.  CORP. 

I  1720  Cherry  St..  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 

I  (AC  816)  221-9060 


The  ETERNAL  METAL,  jm.  Dura¬ 
lumin  Base  stays  everlastingly  accurate. 
Jack  Moore,  R  l,  Metlina,  Ohio. 


FOR  .SALE: 

Ludlow  Ensemble— Consisting  of  I.ud- 
low,  Ser  41^12178,  Electric  Post,  Better 
than  40  fonts  of  modern  faces.  Ideal 
setup  for  newspaper  or  circular 
printer.  Price  includes  22  sticks  in¬ 
cluding  self-center.  They  are  figure 
fonts  and  special  characters  all  in- 
cludetl. 

!  MdKF  f’.S-  ,4iV  OFFER 

Contact : 

George  A.  Etlgar,  Vice-Presi<lent 
POST  PRINTING  COMPANY 
1412  Brush  St..  Detroit,  Mich.  4822* 
Ph:  (AC  313)  962-3703 


Material  For  Sale 

SAVE  MONBTY  on  Headliner  paper  and 
litho  films.  Order  from  Nat’l.  Publish¬ 
ers’  Supply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin,  Wise., 
and  18  W.  22  St.,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10010. 


70-LBS  OFFSET  PAPER,  odd  lot. 
White  Vellum  Husky.  17  rolls — all  .32* 
width.  Beat  offer  takes.  Call  (212) 
661-8.38.3,  Publications  Department. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

’  BURROUGHS  accounting  machine  set 

-w- newspaper  bookkeeping.  Will 
i-time  available.  Up  handle  payroll,  display  advertising 
set  or  32-page  tab  sales  and  classified  contract  advcrtii- 
/ailable  for  larger  ing  sales.  Will  automatically  comiiute 
>r  available,  at  is  sales  by  salesman  and  sales  by  newt- 
218)  751-3740.  Ask  paper  for  a  comltination  sell  within  s 
or  Mr.  Reeves,  group  of  newspaiters.  Machine  can  also 
be  modified  to  handle  accounts  iioy- 

-  able.  Sample  of  all  forms  avail  ibis. 

print  Burroughs  E2100  accounting  machine 

3WSPAPERS  with  100  totalizers.  Available  now! 

est  Haven,  Conn.  Economist  Newspapers,  5959  S,  liar- 
).34-084l  lem,  Chicago.  (AC  312)  586-800,  ext.  2. 
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M  VCHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES  ! 

MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

HELP  WANTED 

Pei^f orator  Tape 

Presses  &  Machinery  j 

Wanted  To  Buy 

Administrative 

NOW  STATIC-FREE  perf  taped  at  our 
lame  iiricee — lowest  in  USA.  All  colors. 
Top  'Quality. 

Call  or  tvrite 

PORTAGE  (216)  PO  2-3566 

26  E  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44308 

HOE,  semi-cylindrical  press,  5  units,  1 
4-plate  wide.  Underfed  Roll  Stands.  ' 
Double  Folder,  built  1927.  Available  ! 
immediately.  You  take  it  out  and  it's 
yours.  Contact  W.  Lucey,  Jr..  Lawr¬ 
ence  (Mass.)  Elagle-Tribune  (617)  686- 
4171. 

MODEL  32  LINOTYPE,  elec.  Pot, 
quadder  and  saw,  feeder.  1).  H.  Clymer, 
Box  71,  El  Dorado,  Kans. — 6T042. 

MODEL  C-4  INTERTYPES  with  saws 
and  quadders.  Late  models  only.  State 
price.  Box  998,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER  for  .South 
Florida  daily  newspaper — lo.OOU  -)- 
circulation.  Responsibility  covers  all 
areas  of  newspaper  o|>erations.  Mail 
experience,  background,  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to  Box  979,  Etiitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

- - - - - - - - - 

LETTERPRESS.  MIEHLE  29.  4  fiat- 

BUSINE.SS  MANAGER-CONTROLLER 

Pretses  &  Machinery 


SCOTT  PRESSES  (1948) 

I  or  T  units;  2\%  inches;  0}ior  Cyiin- 
ders:  Heavy  Duty  3/2  Folders:  C-H 
Oinv<-yors;  Reels  &  Pasters;  Trackase 
k  Turntables. 

Located:  N.Y.  Post 
Available;  Now! 

Priced:  Most  attractively 

bi<:n  shulman  associates 

W  E  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

24-PAGE  DUPLEX  ! 

TUBULAR  PRESS 
FOR  $4,860 

Must  move  it  from  our  buildinir  by  end 
of  AiiKust.  Great  buy  for  letterpress 
publisher  neeriinjr  more  capacity.  Press 
is  excellent  condition.  Roll  hoist, 
vacuum  castinic  box,  plate  finishini; 
machine,  tubular  router.  Kemp  4,000 
Ik.  capacity  Kss  immersion  metal  pot. 
uid  32  standard  steel  chases  included. 
C.  R.  Appleby.  Times-Advocate.  P.O. 
Box  1477,  Escondido,  Ca.  92026.  Phone 
714/74.6-6611. 


8  Units 

HOE  COLOR  tXINVERTIBLE 
New  in  1963 

Double  Folder.  Balloon  Former,  Two 
Color  Cylinders,  Six  Reverses,  Reels, 
Pasters,  Unitype  Drive — 62,600/hr. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
M  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


6  UNIT  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
One  unit  Goss  Mark  I  (1966)  with 
color  cylinder  and  reverse,  five  units 
Duplex  (1938),  4  paires  wide,  double 
!/l  folder,  23  9/16"  cutoff,  60"  width 
rolls,  compression  lockup,  standard 
pistes,  roll  stands  in  basement,  hand 
pasters,  30,000  per  hr,  2  AC  100  HP 
drive  motors  with  Cutler-Hammer  con¬ 
trols,  10  Capco  portable  fountains.  C/H 
conveyor,  7  ton  Kemp  Pot.  standard 
pony  autoplate.  Available  about  Aur. 
I,  1969.  Make  offer,  where  is  and  as  is. 
Contact  Ed  Putney  or  Jim  Erickson, 
Green  Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette.  Phone 
(AC  414)  4.3.6-4411. 


beds  and  1  horizontal:  all  workinir  con¬ 
dition.  Plant  converted  to  offset.  The 
Hollywood  Rermrter.  6716  Sunset  Blvd.. 
Hollywoovl.  Calif.  —  90028.  (AC  213) 
464-7411. 

6-UNITS.  4-PLATE  WIDE  GOSS, 
sleeve  bearinRS,  includes  1968  color 
hump.  60°  staRRer,  60-inch  web. 
23  9/16  cut-off.  double  2:1  folder— all 
extras.  Will  sell  complete  or  partial. 
Available  early  1970,  "as  is,  where 
is"  by  owner.  Write  Box  921.  Editor 
&  Pubisher. 

PRESS  PARTS 

OR  THE  WHOLE  PRESS 

What  do  you  need?  Gears,  cylinders, 
color  hump  or  color  units?  Or  would 
you  like  the  whole  6-unit  double  width 
press? 

Available  now!  Hoe  straiRht  pattern 
press  #1976.  VintaRe  1920’s.  22%  cut¬ 
off.  Four  StraiRht  pattern  units,  I  full 
super  imposevl  unit,  1  color  cylimler 
and  1  reverse,  viouble  folders  with  skip 
slitter.  Two  units  have  Hoe  ink  pumps, 
others  have  fountains  and  ductors. 
Three  Capco  portable  fountains.  Com¬ 
pression  lock-up  with  sinRie  screw 
Hassell  hacks.  Two  100  HP  DC  motors 
and  controls.  Press  is  end  fed  from  roll 
stands. 

Take  all  nr  any  parts,  units,  cylinders. 
Rears,  compensators,  etc.  Any  offer 
considered.  .Southtown  Economist,  6969 
S.  Harlem,  ChicoRO.  (AC  312)  686-8800, 
ext  2. 


HELP  WANTED 


MIDWEST  UNIVERSITY  seeks  ex-  , 
iwrienced  man  or  woman  with  Ph.D 
or  master's  degree  to  teach  in  es¬ 
tablished  School  of  Journalism.  Radio/ 
TV  news  exiterience  desirable.  Rank 
and  salary  commensurate  with  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Send  detailed  resume,  refer¬ 
ences.  Box  926.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Experienced  Business  Manager-Control¬ 
ler  for  tri-weekly  group  pioneer  news¬ 
paper.  now  offset.  Somimter  knowledge 
desirable.  Write,  wire:  Valley  Pub. 
Co..  Box  130,  Kent,  Wash. — 98031. 


Administratire 

LABOR  ASSISTANT — Some  experience 
in  labor  relations  some  working  experi¬ 
ence  in  several  department  of  news- 
|ia|«r  desirable,  wanted  for  metro- 
(lolitan  jiaper  to  work  as  Labor  As¬ 
sistant  to  Business  Manager,  Include 
complete  resume  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  in  first  letter.  Box  970,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CENTRAL  FLORIDA  evening  ami 
Sunday  newspaiver  has  opening  for  Dis¬ 
trict  Manager,  managing  adult  and  hoy 
carriers.  Starting  salary  to  $7,600  per 
year,  auto  allowance  and  bonus.  Out¬ 
standing  opportunity  to  increase  cir¬ 
culation,  increase  income  and  circula¬ 
tion  reputation.  Box  902,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRC.  PROMOTION  MANAGER  for 
medium-sized  daily  and  Sunday  in  Area 
6.  Must  be  capable  of  setting  up  tele¬ 
phone  sales,  boy  crews,  and  handling 
carrier  promotion.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  history  in  first  letter  to  Box  910. 
EVlitor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 
Order  Blank 


Stereotype  Equipment 

STA-HI  MA.STER  FORMERS 
New  Style 

TEFLON  SCREENS— 22%*— AC 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

PREMIER  .STA-HI  Rotary  .Shaver, 
extra  head  and  exhauster.  7.6  h.p., 
660  V.— $1800.  HAMMOND  Router 

Planer,  model  RPM12,  series  1181  — 
$360.  Sherbrooke  Record.  Sherbrooke. 
Quebec,  Canada.  819-669-.3636. 


AddrMs- 


-Zip  Code- 


8  UNIT  GO.SS— 22%" 

Two  Color  Cylinders.  Two  Dotible 
Folders.  Substructure,  Reels  and  Ten¬ 
dons.  ^mplete  Stereo  including  Wood 
Pony  Autoplate.  Very  reasonably 
priced.  Will  divide. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
to  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


It-PAGE  GOSS  UNITUBE  #741  and 
itereo  equipment.  Price  June  7  — 
117,600.  Reducing  price  $600  every  day 
until  sold.  Available  immediately. 
Wabash  (Ind.)  Plain  Denier. 


1-UNIT  COLOR  KING  PRESS  in  ex- 
tellent  condition,  with  30  HP  drive 
>nd  60"  roll  stands.  Selling  to  avoid 
>*locatinR  in  new  building.  Will  sell 
nimplete  or  by  units.  Daily  Messenger. 
Union  City,  Tenn.— 38261. 


CONVERSION  TO  OFFSET  makes 
available  80-page  standard  and  64- 
p*«e  standard  letterpresses;  all  ad¬ 
jacent  equipment  also  for  sale  to  be 
™oved  or  as  complete  shop;  also  mls- 
nllaneous  offset  equipment.  Contact 
Wll  Miller,  Herald  Publications.  'Town 
Hall  Sq..  Nutley,  N.J.— 07110.  Ph: 
(Ml)  667-2100. 


HOE  COLORMATIC  (1968) 
rour  unit*— one  color  cyl. — tensionplate 
lockup  heavy  duty  8/2  folder — AC  unit 
ifpe  drive — reels  and  fully  automatic 
paaters  -rated  70,000  hour.  Available 
m  one  year  at  considerable  savings. 
Stereo  to  match 

,  BEK  SHULMAN  AS.SOCffATES 
MR  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


WOOD  DUAL  PLATE  ROUTER 
23-A"’-  Dual  Spindles— AC  Motors 
Self-contained  Air  Supply 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 

WOOD  PONY  AUTOPLATES 
211/6  —  22%  —  23A 
BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 
60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4690 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Classification. 


1-UNIT  HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  PRESS 


for  59"  rolls,  22%"  cut-off, 
90°  stagger.  Unit  speed  52,- 
500  papers  per  hour;  also  one 
color  cylinder  second  impres¬ 
sion  for  unit  of  above  de¬ 
scription. 

Contact; 

W.  H.  Detwiler  or 
W.  L  Swarti 

LANCASTER  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

Lancaster,  Pa.  17404 
Ph:  717.3«7-S2S1 


□  Assign  s  box  number  snd  mail  my  rsplles  dally 

To  Run:  -  Weeks  -  Till  Forbidden 

Mail  to: 

EDITOR  ti  PUBLISHER  •  S9«  Third  Avsnua  •  Ntw  Ysrti.  Nsw  Ysrfc  lOSU 


editor  8c  publisher  for  June  7,  1969 


Career  Opportunities 


THE  lEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  AND  RELATED  FIELDS 


Circulation 


WHAT’S  YOUR  POSITION  NOW? 
CM  on  a  small  daily  or  supervisor  on 
large  daily?  Want  to  move  up?  Well, 
you  may  be  the  person  we  are  looking 
for  to  join  our  city  circulation  man¬ 
agement  team.  EIxpanding  PM  &  Sun¬ 
day  in  Northeast,  140,000  plus,  wants 
an  experienced  supervisor  with  know¬ 
how  and  determination.  Send  your 
personal  and  work  history  including 
past  earnings  and  wage  requirements 
in  your  reply  to  Box  932,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

DISTRICT  MANAGERS  for  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  growing  daily  and 
Sunday  newspaper.  A-1  working  condi¬ 
tions  and  good  starting  salary  for 
qualified  man.  Send  resumi  and  salary 
requirements  first  letter  to  John  M. 
Slocum,  Personnel  Dept..  Hartford 
'Times.  Hartford.  Conn.  06101.  All  in¬ 
quiries  held  in  confidence. 

DISPATCH/SUPERVISOR  to  manage 
truck-fleet  distribution  of  over  100,000 
circulation  7-moming  newspaper  Lo¬ 
cated  on  west  side  of  Zone  2.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Box  940,  EMitor  &  Publisher.  All  re¬ 
plies  strictest  confidence. 

CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER.  New  Eng¬ 
land  p.m.  ABC  daily.  110,000  to  start 
plus  bonuses,  3-week’s  vacation,  in¬ 
surance,  etc.  Must  be  an  experienced, 
proven  producer.  Staff  of  four.  All  re¬ 
plies  acknowledged.  Box  989,  Eiditor 
A  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  CM  for  60,000  daily  and 
60,000  Sunday  paper.  No  cushion- 
warmers  need  apply.  Aggressive,  grow¬ 
ing  individual  needed  for  aggressive, 
growing  paiier.  Box  1001,  Eiditor  & 
Pablisher. 


Clarified  Advertising 

SEEKING  YOUNG.  AGGRESSIVE  in¬ 
dividual  to  take  over  department,  with 
ability  to  re-vamp  entire  classified 
staff;  tape  experience  helpful  as  we’ll 
be  on  tape  in  a  few  months.  1968 
volume  over  260,000 — should  have  been 
over  276,000.  Area  5,  seven-day  even¬ 
ing.  Write  full  resume  with  honest 
salary  needs  to  Box  978,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced,  for  growing  group  pioneer  tri¬ 
weekly  offset  newspaper.  Salary  and 
incentive.  Write,  call:  Valley  Pub.  Co., 
Box  130,  Kent,  Wash.— 98081. 


Display  Advertising 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman.  Ilie  man  we  are 
looking  for  may  be  with  a  small  daily 
or  weekly  and  Is  ready  to  move  to  a 
modem,  progressive  Ohio  25M  daily. 
Many  benefits  including  paid  vacation, 
incentives,  car  allowance,  and  retire¬ 
ment.  Congenial  co-workers.  Eixcellent 
opportunity  for  advancement.  Send 
resumi  to  W.F.  Browning.  The  New¬ 
ark  Advocate,  25  W.  Main  St.,  Newark, 
Ohio— 43055. 


RETAIL  AD  MANAGER  with  Ideas, 
enthusiasm,  sales  ability.  Offset  daily 
of  10-M  circulation  in  Central  N.  Y.  I 
Permanent.  Send  resumd,  references,  i 
salary  desired  to  Personnel.  Daily  Dis-  i 
patch,  Oneida,  N.  Y. — 13421.  | 

IF  YOU’RE  A  DISPLAY  SALESMAN 
ready  for  a  move  up.  why  not  try 
this  coastal  California  (5^n  Diego 
County)  semi-weekly  where  the  median 
temperature  is  71  degrees,  the  sun 
shines  800-days-a-year,  and  the  swim¬ 
ming,  golfing,  camping  and  beaching 
are  unparalleled.  Beet  place  to  raise 
children,  keep  healthy  and  enjoy  work 
and  leisure  time  to  the  fullest.  This 
ABC  paper  is  lively,  challenging  and 
gets  results  for  advertisers.  Good 
wages,  bonus  plan,  top  company  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  R.  K.  Rebele,  Advertising 
Director,  Chula  Vista  Star-News,  429 
8rd  Ave.,  (%ula  Vista,  Calif. — 92010. 


Display  Advertising  | 


DIREKTTOR-AD  SALESMAN,  Monday- 
Friday  PM  daily.  The  man  we’re  look¬ 
ing  for  could  be  a  staff  member  ready 
to  move  up.  Send  resume  to:  Ralph 
Rainwater.  The  Hopewell  News,  P.O. 
Box  481,  Hopewell,  Va. — 23860. 

DISPLAY  AD  MAN  WANTED  for 
outstanding  Wyoming  newspaper.  New 
Web  offset  plant.  Hunting  and  fishing. 
Fast-growing  area :  population  10,000. 
Person  should  be  able  to  do  some  news 
writing  and  photography.  $150 — up. 
Contact  News-Record,  Gillette,  Wyo. — 
82716. 

ADVER-nSING  MANAGER  and  (2) 
salesmen  for  expanding  Midwestern 
daily.  Salary  open;  commission;  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  all  to  Box  948,  Editor  & 
Publisher, 

DISPLAY  ADVER’nSING  MANAGER 
Outstanding  weekly  newspaper  group 
in  Elastem  Great  Lakes  area  needs  ex¬ 
perienced  individual  to  direct  advertis¬ 
ing  staff.  Serves  high  income  suburban 
areas  of  medium-sized  city.  An  out¬ 
standing  opportunity  for  the  right 
person  in  a  rapidly-growing  organiza¬ 
tion.  Replies  ^ould  give  full  back¬ 
ground,  work  history,  and  salary 
needs.  Write  Box  952,  Eiditor  &  Pul^ 
lisher. 

SALESBIAN-ADVERTISING 
Ebccellent  opportunity  for  an  accom¬ 
plished,  dependable  directory-advertis¬ 
ing  salMman.  StMidy,  year-round  situa¬ 
tion  ;  considerable  repeat  business;  ac¬ 
counts  and  areas  protected.  |15M  cali¬ 
ber.  Good  working  conditions.  Zone  2. 
Draw  against  commissions.  Ph :  (AC 
616)  AT  9-1200  or  CH  9-1213.  RoberU 
Press,  Patchogue,  N.Y. — 11772. 

IF  you  know  how  to  lay  out  an  ad, 
can  write  fairly  intelligent  persuasive 
copy  and,  above  all.  possess  the  knack 
of  communicating  with  people,  write 
Box  1005,  Eiditor  &  Publisher,  Here’s 
a  job  paying  livable  wages  plus  op¬ 
portunity  for  growth.  IF  you’re  really 
above-sverage,  you  may  even  wind  up 
with  the  title  of  Advertising  Manager 
.  .  .  for  openers.  P.S. — We’re  a  un¬ 
iversity-town  daily  (offset)  with  7600 
circulation  and  the  future  is  bright  I 
Come  grow  with  us  in  Chart  Area  3 1 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
Small  offset  daily  in  Zone  8  is  looking 
for  a  young  man  who  desires  to  ad¬ 
vance  to  the  top  in  newspaper  nruin- 
agement.  You  must  be  able  to  motivate 
and  direct  6-man  ad  staff  and  handle 
several  large  accounts  yourself.  Send 
full  details  and  salary  requirements  in 
first  letter  to  Box  909,  Eiditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, 


Display  Advertising 


Editorial 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  North-  EDITOR  for  fast-growing,  4  ‘own, 
em  New  England  daily.  Staff  of  five,  offset  weekly  newspaper — 6,000  circula- 
$12,500  to  start  plus  bonus ;  $15,000  tion.  Minimum  experience  may  l«  off- 
after  one  year.  Must  be  an  experienced,  set  by  maximum  effort  and  desire.  Top 
mature  producer  with  proven  record  management  position.  Start  mid  June, 
and  administrative  ability.  Opportunity  Write  E.  W.  Tuttle,  Beacon  Pub.  Co., 
to  become  publisher’s  assistant  or  gen-  |  Maynard.  Mass. — 01764. 

eral  manager  for  result-getter.  Box  -  - 

962,  Editor  &  Publisher.  EDITOR/WRITER 


FOR  SUNDAY  ONLY— highly-com- 
petitive  market  in  beautiful  surround¬ 
ings  under  young  management.  Needed:  ■PTH'iYvniAT  woimiro 

guts,  ingenuity,  and  enjoyment  of  con-  LUIIVKIAL  WKllEK 

tinual  battle.  Box  1002,  Editor  &  Pub- 

_ ! _  partment  of  The  Lindsay-  I 

.  Schaub  Newspapers,  Inc.  Write 

ONE  CREATIVE!- TYPE  PERSON  who  editorials,  cover  state  govern- 

^n  peddle,  do  layouts,  write  copy  Md  for  six  downaUte^ilies 

become  part  of  growing  offwt  weekly  „ith  «  combined  daily  circula- 

in  N.J.  suburbs.  If  you  re  the  kind  of  fjon  of  176,000. 

person  who  tries  a  little  harder,  give 

me  a  call  at  201-226-7300.  Master’s  degree  required.  Must 

have  extensive  reporting  ex- 
ADVERTISING  MANAGEIR  for  rapid-  Pfoience:  editorial  writing 

ly-expanding  chain  of  weekly  news-  background  preferred.  Salary 

papers.  Send  resume  and  salary  re-  depends  on  background  and 

quirements  to  Ken  Wise,  Tilton  Pub-  ability, 

lications.  Box  46,  Rochelle,  III. — 61068. 

- Send  resumi  and  salary  re- 

MONTANA’S  CAPITAL  CITY  has  quirements  to:  James  E. 

opening  for  aggressive  ad  salesman  gjangler,  Lindsay  -  licnaub 

...  a  challenging  opportunity  on  a  Jit!**??*’*'?’  i  .Be??* 

progressive,  evening  and  Sunday  morn-  Decatur,  Illinois  62626. 

ing  newspaper,  located  in  the  heart  of 

excellent  hunting  and  fishing  country.  i  ■  i 

.Send  complete  resumi  to  Fred  L.  Ranf,  EpiT^  to  run  weekly  markeUng- 
The  Independent  Record.  Helena,  Mont,  oriented  trade  newspaper  serving^ 

_ 59gOX  snu  poultry  processing  and  marketing 

industry.  Must  be  a  good  writer,  know 
all  phases  editorial  end.  Position  of 
responsibility  with  salary  to  match, 
editorial  f„,ly  Trade  Publishing.  P.O. 

"  Drawer  A,  Vineland,  N.J. — 0S360. 

THE  BURUNGTON  FREE  PRESS,  - 

Vermont’s  largest  newspaper,  has  an  WOME3f’S  DEPARTME94T  Reportsr 
opening  for  a  general  reporter  with  We  are  looking  for  a  ambitious,  tal- 
some  experience  because  one  of  its  ented  writer  who  likes  to  do  solid 
steffers  is  returning  to  his  honM  area  “hard  news’’  stories  and  features  in 
down  country.  Send  resumd  to  Eklitor  addition  to  the  norma  women’s  de- 
(jordon  Mills,  187  College  Street,  Bur-  iiartment  chores,  plus  learn  page  lay- 


EDITOR/ WRITER 
Zone  2  Weekly  (21,000) 
Box  911,  Editor  &  Publisher 


lington,  Vt.  05401.  out.  Plenty  of  opportunity  for  growth 

- and  advancement  with  one  of  up-stats 

COPY  EDITOR— Have  you  the  ex-  New  York’s  liveliest  afternoon  dailies, 
perience  to  deliver  cleanly-edited  copy  Send  complete  resume  and  umplM  of 

and  sharp,  attractive  heads?  If  so,  work  to  Elox  960,  Eiditor  A  Publisher,  j 

there  is  a  job  waiting  for  you  at  The  - - 

New  Brunswick  (N.J.)  Home  News.  NEWS  REPORTED  —  We  need  s 
Call  or  write:  H.  R.  Luery  (201)  645-  good  beginning  reporter  who  wants 
4000.  to  learn  the  ropes  on  an  interesting, 

- - -  small-city  news  beat.  Good  starting 

Elastern  Pennsylvania  daily  needs  EIX-  salary.  Chart  Area  6.  Box  966,  Editor 
PERIENCEK)  WRITER  with  broad  in-  *  Publisher. 


Elastern  Pennsylvania  daily  needs  EIX-  “•“P';..  . 
PERIENCEK)  WRITER  with  broad  In-  *  Publish: 

terests.  Variety  makes  this  job  worth  - 

while.  You’ll  tackle  top  local  stories  OPEINING 


EXPEStlENCKD 


DISPLAY  AD  REP 

for  one  of  the  East's  most  frogressive 
daily  newspapers  in  E&P's  Zone  2. 

HOW  WOULD  YOU  LIKE 

a  position  with  one  of  the  East 
Coast’s  fastest-growing  morn¬ 
ing  newspapers  ...  a  100- 
year-old  newspaper  with  new, 
young  management,  a  new 
press  and  plant  ...  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  assure  your 
future. 

WE  ARE  LOOKING  FOR  A 

Journeyman  Retail  Salesman, 
or  equivalent,  who  would  ap¬ 
preciate  being  located  in  the 
country’s  finest  area  and  pro¬ 
duce  self-starting  results  for 
advertiser  and  your  newspaper. 
(Our  newspaper  is  renowned 
for  getting  results  for  its  ad¬ 
vertisers)  . 

CALL  COLLECT 


(AC  609)  S45-1111.  Tuesday, 
June  10,  and  Thursday,  June 
12,  between  the  hours  of  7:00 
to  9:00  P.M.  Ask  for  the  re¬ 
tail  advertising  department. 


and  just  plain  good  healthful  living. 
Apply  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
DISPATCH-PIONEER  PRESS 
66  Elast  4th  Street 
St.  Paul,  Minn.— 65101 


and  make  them  interesting  and  easy  to  newspaperman  or  woman  or  ’69  joun 
understand  .  .  .  education,  medicine,  nalism  school  graduate.  General  as- 
research,  public  affairs  .  .  .  You’ll  be  signmeat  reporter,  6-day  evening.  daHy, 
our  trouble-shooter  on  the  difficult  12-16,000  circulation.  Growing  hi¬ 
stories.  If  you  tu-e  ready  to  get  in-  dustrial,  resort  city  near  Chicago.  QmA 
volved  ip  more  serious  reporting  and  salary,  employee  benefits,  prospects  of 
writing,  send  samples  of  your  bMt  en-  promotion.  Write  Box  947,  Editor  d 
terprise  pieces  to  Box  919,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  prize-winning,  Web  08- 
REIAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experienced  set  weekly.  Top  Wisconsin  college  ci^. 
newspaper  copyreader  on  stimulating  Enjoy  the  really  good  life,  vital  peopla 
MEIAS  newspaper.  Ehccellent  salary  and  rich  in  news.  No  pigeon  hole  ben. 
fringe  benefits.  Your  chance  to  be-  Good  pay,  fringes.  Ripon  Commos- 
come  part  of  a  dynamic  economy  In  wealth-Press.  Ripon,  Wise.  —  64971. 
one  of  the  nation’s  fastest-growing  (414)  748-8136. 

metropolitan  areas.  Wonderful  facil- - - - 

ities  for  education,  recreation,  culture  SPORTS  WRITER:  accurate,  bright 


and  fast  —  in  that  order:  3  yean 
experience;  some  desk  work  and  lay¬ 
out.  Contact  Gene  Murphy,  City  Editor, 
Herald-News,  Passaic,  N.  J.  —  07056. 

(201)  777-6000. 


- SPORTS  INFORMA’nON  DIRECTOB 

WHY  TAKE  O-BITS?  If  you’re  an  and  staff  writw  to  rover  medical  cente 
extraordinary  J-grad  or  are  winding  up  ">«'»•  J"*!*™ 

a  couple  of  years  with  your  first  nows-  capital.  Both  must  be  s^^tart^ 
paper  and  consider  yourself  a  lot 

sharper  than  the  average  “cub  re-  Mitor  A  Publisher,  giving  resum*. 

porter’’  we  can  offer  you  a  short-cut  to  salary  requirements. _ 

meaningful  reiiorting  and  rewarding 

editing.  This  is  a  prize-winning,  rapid-  EXCEJLLEINT  OPPORTIWITY  fw 
ly-expanding  32,000  daily  in  the  most  newsman  with  minimum  of  2  ys^ 
progressive  part  of  Tennessee,  cur-  experience  on  this  16,000  plus  A.H, 
rently  building  a  new  plant  and  look-  Potential  unlimited  in  our  6rroui>.  1»~ 
ing  for  young  men  and  women  ready  dividual  must  like  investigative 
to  take  on  responsibility  in  the  whole  ing  and  features  and  want  to  live* 
range  of  editorial  skills.  All  you  need  beautiful  Upstate  New  York  ***" 
bring  to  the  job  are  talent  (with  the  munity.  Hopefully  this  person  w  II  te 
clip#  to  demonstrate  It)  and  the  energy  come  assistant  city  editor  In  a  sBro 
to  be  a  self-starter.  Write:  Managing  time.  Salary  good,  fringe  benen'S  4*- 
Eklitor,  Kingsport  Crenn.)  ’Times-Naws.  cellent.  Box  928,  EMitor  A  Pubb'hsr. 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 


EDI  .'OR  with  "can-do”  attitude  for 
Iwd  MK  offset  weekly.  Know-how, 
idea' .  pride,  will  get  you  long  hours, 
goo(  salary,  and  chance  to  run  the 
sho^ .  Contact  Rollen  Huard,  Clinton 
Cou:  ty  News,  St.  Johns,  Mich. — 48879. 

(617)  224-2361. 


VIR.JINIA  AFTERNOON  DAILY  has 
two  oi>enings:  (1)  for  swing  man  on 
desk:  (2)  and  top  reporter  who  can 
eorer  anything.  Short  hours  and  good 
pay.  Pleasant  surroundings.  Box  964, 
Edit'ir  &  Publisher. 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR 

Unusual  opi>ortunity  on  upstate  New 
York  P.M.  in  2^30,000  circulation 
class  for  young  person  with  the  im- 
sgination,  drive  and  talent  to  produce 
sparkling  women’s  and  family  pages; 
iteuld  be  a  good  writer,  familiar  with 
pagp  layout  and  a  constant  source  of 
idsu  for  this  small  but  excellent  staff. 
Superb  area  in  which  to  live  and  work. 
Essily  accessible  to  all  major  Eastern 
rssort  areas.  0>ngenial  staff  and 
stmnsphere.  Salary  commensurate  with 
experience.  All  fringe  benefits.  Send 
complete  resumd  and  samples  of  work 
to  Box  968,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
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DTVES’nGA’nVE  REPORTER  for  top- 
rated  Washington  Post-Newsweek  Sta¬ 
tion,  Florida.  Contact  Bill  Grove, 
VJXT-TV,  Broadcast  House.  Jackson- 
rille,  Fla. — 82207.  An  Equal  Opport- 
nnity  Employer  M/F. 


WE’RE  EXPANDING— One  of 
the  nation’s  liveliest  dally  news- 
IMipers — The  Middletown  Times 
Herald-Record — is  beginning  a 
Sunday  edition  later  this  year. 
We’re  42,000,  A.M.,  offset, 

tabloid.  We  want  men  or  wom¬ 
en.  preferably  experienced,  for 
deA,  sports,  beat,  bureau, 
family,  and  feature  positions. 
Send  resumi  to  A.  N.  Romm, 
Eklitor,  Times  Herald-Record, 
40  Mulberry  St..  Middletown, 
N.Y.— 10940.  (AC  914)  343-2181 


GENERAL  NEWS  REPORTER  for 
medium  daily  in  interesting  Midwest 
lake  city.  Starting  pay  $4.26  an  hour; 
May,  40-hour  week;  good  fringes; 
fast  increases.  Box  1007,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


RBPORTER-FBA’TURE  WRI'TER  for 
sational  weekly  newspatier  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Elxcellent  oportunity  for  recent 
J-grad  or  returning  veteran.  Send  full 
dstails.  references,  and  salary  require¬ 
ments  to  Box  1000.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


EXPERIENCED  EDITOR 
We  seek  an  editor  who  enjoys  make-up, 
can  work  well  with  composing  room; 
should  also  be  able  to  give  us  tight, 
knowledgeable  editing,  sharp  heads, 
aggressive  news  judgment  and  exciting 
page  layouts.  Send  rested  and  salary 
riquirements  to  Larry  Hale,  Assistant 
Managing  Editor,  The  Evenii^  Press 
and  The  Sunday  Press,  Vestal  Parkway 
last,  Binghamton,  N.Y. — 13902. 
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EDI’TORIAL  WRI’TER  for  large  Mid- 
amst  daily.  Vigorous,  conservative 
Writer  can  have  exceptional  freedom 
of  exiiression,  excellent  future.  Must 
he  capable  of  assuming  responsibility 
for  page  when  necessary.  Write  Box 
1008,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL  POSmONS 
Open  Now 
We  have  openings 
at  several  of  our 
EIGHT  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.S 
(Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday) 

In  Connecticut,  Massachusetts, 

New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
for 

GENERAL  REPORTERS 
If  you  are  interested  in 
joining  this  lively  group 
of  newspapers,  send 
your  aplication  and 
resumd  to:  Elton  Hall 
OTTAWAY  NBWSPAPERS-RADIO 
P.O.  Box  401,  Campbell  Hall.  N.Y.  10916 
We’ll  send  ycMi  the  interesting  details. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


MANAGING  iU)ITOR  for  fast-growing 
daily  in  Southern  California  coastal 
city.  Good  salary,  substantial  group  in¬ 
surance  program  and  lucrative  retire¬ 
ment  plan.  Unusual  opportunity  and 
bright  future  for  applicant  who  can 
qualify.  Air-mail  particulars  including 
age,  background,  family  status,  etc., 
to  Box  980,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTER  for  prixe-winning  South 
Jersey  daily.  Self-starter  wanted  for 
zone  coverage;  makeup  experience  help¬ 
ful.  Good  salary  for  right  person. 
Box  977,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COLLEGE  GRADUATE  for  reporting- 
advertising-PR  job  for  court  and  com¬ 
mercial  daily.  Some  background  in  real 
estate-businees-finance  helpful  but  not 
mandatory.  San  Joee  Poet-Record,  76 
W.  St.  John  St.,  San  Jose,  Calif. — 
96113.  Ph;  (408)  293-8177. 


FREE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

Daily  Newspapers 

Send  us  your  resum4 ;  we  will  duplicate 
and  refer  it  on  current  job  openings. 
Full  range  of  editorial,  advertising, 
circulation  and  back  shop  jobs  usually 
available. 

New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Assn. 
340  Main  St.,  Room  527 
Worcester,  Mass. — 01608 


OREGON  OFI'SET  WEEKLY,  20- 
minutes  from  Portland,  has  opening 
for  news  editor  in  late  August.  Pull 
charge  of  news  operation ;  little  inter¬ 
ference  from  advertising-minded  pub¬ 
lisher.  Ideal  opportunity  for  recent  J- 
grad.  Newberg  Graphic,  P.O.  Box  110, 
New)>erg,  Oreg. — 97132. 


WE  DON’T  COVER 
CHICKEN  DINNERS 
Our  circulation  area  is  loaded  with 
news  ...  no  space  in  our  paper  for 
the  insignificant.  As  a  reporter  with 
this  growing  40,000  daily,  you  will 
cover  a  variety  of  areas,  urban  prob¬ 
lems  will  be  the  largest. 

The  person  we  are  looking  for  has  new 
ideas,  energy,  and  is  chaffing  at  the 
bit  for  real  challenge.  Our  pay  scale 
is  competitive. 

If  you  qualify  for  this  position  and 
are  interested  in  a  challenge,  we’d  like 
to  hear  from  you.  Box  964,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


IF  YOU’RE  A  YOUNG  PERSON  now 
doing  reporting  who  would  like  to  step 
up  to  the  copy  desk,  we  may  have  just 
the  ixmition  for  you.  Not  fully  re¬ 
sponsibility;  that  shared  by  another. 
Post  is  a  new  one.  Individual  will  see 
to  bed  two  of  seven  editions  weekly. 
Progressive  community  with  newspaper 
showing  way.  Good  fringes,  including 
retirement  plan.  Box  965,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


POSITIONS  AVAILABLE  NOWl  Con¬ 
fidential  interviews.  Write:  Gaines  As¬ 
sociates,  Inc.,  Box  218,  Yardley,  Pa. — 
19067. 


HELP  WANTED 

Editorial 


WE  NEED  A  HIGHLY-INTELUGENT  j 
thinking,  perceptive  and  analytically- 
minded  writer  who  can  understand 
what  they  see  and  hear  and  com¬ 
municate  it  in-depth  to  readers  of  our 
20,000  circulation  weekly  news  mag¬ 
azine.  The  person  we  seek  will  have  a 
sense  of  social  justice,  compassion, 
warmth  and  humor  along  with  a 
crusading  spirit.  We  do  not  cover 
routine  stories,  only  those  with  depth, 
scope,  human  interest  and  social  sig¬ 
nificance.  Our  staff  is  small  so  we 
need  a  writer  who  is  prolific.  Our 
style  is  fresh  and  uninhibited  and  so 
also  must  be  our  writers.  We  can  pay 
a  good  salary  but  not  what  this  person 
is  worth.  City  of  60,000  in  the  beauti¬ 
ful  mountains  of  western  South  Dakota. 
Full  Blue  Cross  and  Blue  Shield,  other 
benefits.  Interview  and  re-location  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  paid.  Write  fully  send¬ 
ing  resum4.  samples  of  writing  and 
photography,  if  you  use  camera.  The 
position  is  open  nowl  Charles  Donnel¬ 
ly,  Editor,  'The  Guide,  29  Omaha  St., 
Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.— 67701. 


COPY  B3)ITOR — Leading  Zone  2  daily 
p.m.  paper  needs  experienced  copy  ed¬ 
itor.  Nice  area  to  raise  a  family;  good 
sports  region.  Fringe  benefits,  com¬ 
pany-paid  pension  plan.  Excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  advancement.  In  reply, 
give  experience,  references,  salary  ex¬ 
isted.  Write  ^x  976,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

REPORTER 

Experienced  newswriter.  College  de¬ 
gree  preferred.  Writing  ability  and 
mature  outlook  important.  Send  resume 
and  samples  of  writing  to  Larry  P. 
Baumann,  Intelligencer  Journal,  8  W. 
King  St.,  Lancaster,  Pa. — 17604. 

MORE  THAN  $10,000  TO  START  if 
you  have  five  years’  experience  on  a 
newspaper  of  comparable  size.  We  are 
losing  a  husband  and  wife  team,  one 
to  college,  and  the  other  to  go  along 
and  pay  expenses.  If  you  think  you 
can  cut  it  in  our  fast-paced  newsroom, 
send  full  resum4  in  first  letter.  We 
offer  the  best  in  fringes,  3&-hour  week, 
excellent  salaries,  and  one  of  the 
newsiest  towns  anywhere.  Write  Box 
974,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 
worth  $200-a-week 
or  more 
+ 

first-class  living 
and 

fine  newspaper  organization 
(100,009-160,000  circulation) 

THERE’S  MORE 

but 

tell  us  about  yourself 
Resum4  and  letter  will  do 
Write  Box  1004,  Bklitor  A  Publisher 


SPORTS 

REPORTERS  AND  DESKMEIV 

Metropolitan  A.M.  and  P.M.  combination  with  nation¬ 
al  reputation  is  adding  to  sports  desk  to  meet  the 
continuing  challenge  of  expanded  coverage  in  the 
area.  Prefer  college  graduates  with  experience  and  a 
desire  for  intelligent,  creative  sports  writing  and 
editing.  Excellent  fringe  benefits.  Include  full  back¬ 
ground  and  samples  of  work  with  resume. 

Box  969,  Editor  A  Pobllsher 
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HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR— Sunday  news 
analysis  section  of  major  metropolitan 
daily.  Experience  reading  telegraph 
copy  necessary ;  ability  to  do  imagin¬ 
ative  layouts  and  write  bright  heads 
desirable.  Send  full  resume  and  present 
salary  to  Box  999.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EIDI'TOR  for  thrm  thriv¬ 
ing,  offset  weeklies  in  area  adjacent  to 
Washington,  D.C.  We  are  growing. 
Would  you  like  to  grow  with  us  7  &- 
(terienc^,  reliable  person  only.  Write: 
Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press,  9  W. 
Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21201. 


EXPERIENCED  REPORTER  —  North¬ 
ern  Ohio  daily  seeks  general  reimrter 
interested  in  variety  of  assignments. 
Imagination  and  enterprise  desired  and 
will  be  rewarded.  Pleasant  community 
of  15,000.  Progressive  outlook.  Send 
full  data  to  Jack  Brown.  P.O,  Box  71, 
Norwalk.  Ohio  44867,  or  call  (419) 
662-4241. 


FOR  A  COMPETITIVE  Sunday-only 
New  Ebigland  newspaiwr,  a  gusty  news¬ 
man  (or  newswoman)  for  young  or¬ 
ganization  in  attractive  environment. 
Box  996,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Freo^Lance 


’FEMME  FATALE* — a  new  entry  in  the 
young  career  woman’s  market,  needs 
free-lance  articles  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  attractive,  intelligent,  so¬ 
phisticated  18-  to  S4-year-oId  girls  who 
want  to  get  the  most  out  of  glamorous 
modem  urban  living.  Length:  1000- 
1600  words.  Query  first:  FEMME 
FATALE,  3650  N.  LomlMrd,  Franklin 
Park,  Illinois — 60131. 


WRITERS,  AR'nS’TS,  for  assignments 
for  commercial  publications.  Eklitor, 
Box  5.30.  No.  Hollywood,  Calif. — 91603. 


Operators— Machinists 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST:  85- 
hours  ;  day  situation ;  ITU  scale;  4 
weeks  vacation  after  one  year;  union 
welfare  fund  and  pension  plan.  Call 
or  write:  Harry  Scherer.  Bayonne,  (N. 
J.)  Times.  (201)  839-4200. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR— Immediate 
opening;  able  to  do  own  markup;  open 
shop;  2  machines;  fast-grrowing  offset 
plant ;  top  wages.  Southern  California 
location.  Writs  Box  864,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


HEIAD  MACHINIST  to  direct  7-man 
Composing  Room  machinist’s  crew. 
Must  be  a  capable,  competent  leader 
who  can  organize  and  execute  effective 
maintenance  for  all  composing  room 
machinery  including  Elektrons  and 
TTS  equipment.  Knowledge  of  compos¬ 
ing  room  electricity  and  electronics  es¬ 
sential.  All  hot-metal  at  present,  but 
thinking  about  cold-type.  Prefer  ex¬ 
perienced  head  machinist.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Write  Box  672,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MACHINIST — Permanent  situation  in 
union  shop.  Background  in  Fairchild 
’ITS.  EHektron  and  Justape  preferred. 
Write  details  to  Carey  D.  Guichard, 
Business  Manager,  Record-Search¬ 
light.  P.O.  Box  2397,  Redding.  Calif. 
96001. 


HEAD  MACHINIST  for  large  M-E-S 
combination.  Zone  4.  Must  know  and 
be  able  to  teach  basic  electronics.  Elx- 
perience  in  ’ITS,  Comets,  Elektrons. 
Monarchs.  CX  readera,  BRPE  punches. 
Ability  to  organize,  supervise  and 
maintain  comprehensive  production 
records.  ITU.  ^x  672,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST  — 
Union  shop ;  night  shift;  permanent 
situation.  Must  be  experienced  in  TTS, 
Electrons.  Comets  and  Linotype  Mix¬ 
ers.  Two  shifts  as  machinist,  three 
shifts  TTS  monitoring.  Scale:  $166.10 
for  35  hours,  plus  many  fringe  bene¬ 
fits.  Send  resum4  to  Earl  Svendsen, 
Heed  Machinist.  Statesman-Journal 
Co.,  280  Church  Street,  N.  E.,  Salem. 
Oreg.— 97308. 
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HELP  WANTED 

HELP  W  ANTED 

HELP  W  ANTED 

HELP  WANTED 

Operator*— Machini$tt 

Printer*  , 

Printer* 

Public  Relation* 

Journeymen  LINOTYPE  MACHINIST 
for  immediate  opening  on  night-ahift. 
3&-hour  week  and  full  fringe  benefita. 
Contact  Mrs.  Crother,  Drawer  NN, 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif. — 93102. 

EXProiENCED  JUSTOWRITER  or 
LCC-VF  operators.  If  you  are  an 
above-average  producer  in  punching 
tape  for  a  Photon  #713-10  and  would 
like  to  work  in  Denver’s  fiineet  offset 
newspaper  central  plant,  above-aver¬ 
age  situations  are  available  on  first 
and  second  shifts  ;open  shop.  Contact 
Harry  Green.  Jr.,  Record  Stockman. 
Inc..  P.O.  Box  16628,  Denver,  Colo.  — 
H0216. 


Photography  \ 

PHOTOGRAPHER,  well-trained  and 
ambitious,  can  grow  with  high-quality 
Chart  Area  5  evening  daily  near  Chi¬ 
cago  —  32,000  circulation  —  which 
emphasizes  fine  pictures  and  repro¬ 
ductions.  Many  extra  benefits  such  as  \ 
profiUaharing,  bonuses,  sick  pay,  free 
insurance,  etc.  Best  equipment  fur¬ 
nished.  Liberal  pay  —  ideal  working 
conditions  —  pleasant  community.  State 
training,  experience,  references,  salary  I 
needs  in  letter  to  Box  934,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PHOTOtJRAPHER 

Creative  photographer  wanted  for  fast- 
growing  daily  in  a  university  city  near 
a  metropolitan  area.  Should  be  cap¬ 
able  of  considerable  “enterprise”  pho- 
t<igrai>hy.  Opportunity  to  shoot  and 
layout  own  picture  storiee.  New  fiber¬ 
glass  darkrooms,  including  color  lab. 
Good  salary.  Send  resume,  samples  of 
work  and  references  to  Dolph  C.  Sim¬ 
ons,  Jr..  Pub..  J<«irnal-World,  Lawr-  [ 
ence,  Kans.,  66044.  All  inquiries  held 
in  confidence. 


Pre»smen—Stereotyp^r» 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  Goss 
Lettei^ress.  Excellent  opportunity  for  < 
experienced  man.  Write:  Maryland- 
Delaware-D.C.  Press  Assn.,  Box  JK,  9 
W.  Chase  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. — 21201. 

OFFSET  PRESSMAN-CAMERAMAN, 
experienced.  Write  fully.  Wick  News¬ 
papers.  3827  E.  Marietta,  Scottsdale, 
Ariz.— 85251.  Ph.  (602)  955-9253. 

PRESSROOM  FOREMAN 
Excellent  opportunity  for  a  man  who 
desires  advancement  and  has  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  of  pressroom  work. 
Hoe  Colormatic  Press.  Position  direct¬ 
ly  under  the  Pressroom  Superintend¬ 
ent.  Salary  commensurate  with  ext»ri- 
ence  and  ability.  Top  fringes.  Morning, 
evening  and  Sunday  paper.  Location 
in  Zone  3.  Send  complete  background 
of  experience  to  Box  6.'14,  fiditor  & 
Publisher. 

ROTARY  LETTERPRE.SS 
Experienced  man  for  combination  de- 
[lartment  with  5-unit  Goss  Universal 
Top  working  conditions.  Call  collect 
(317)  529-1111.  Courier-Times,  New 

Castle,  I  nd.— 47362. 

PRES.SMEN :  We  will  train  you  to  be 
ERECTING  MACHINISTS.  Travel, 
high  wages,  liberal  expenses  and  bene¬ 
fits.  Write  Box  338,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WEB  OFFSET  PRESSMAN,  5-unit 
Goes  Urbanite.  Morning  newspaper  in 
Northwest  sector  of  Zone  7 — heart  of 
Rocky  Mountain  area  with  year-round 
recreational  opportunities.  Send  resume 
and  references  to  Box  645,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

PRESS  ROOM  SUPERINTENDENT 
for  large  M-EI-S  letterpress  operation. 
This  j(5j  requires  a  very  strong  man 
who  can  find  and  build  a  good  teiun 
of  men  to  help  run  the  room.  TTie  job 
is  big  and  tough  and  the  rewards  will 
lie  great.  If  you  are  interested  in  a 
challenging  future  with  a  growing  or¬ 
ganization,  write  Box  770.  Editor  h 
Publisher. 

FLORIDA  DAILY  needs  a  Web  offset 
pressman  :  some  camera  experience 
helpful.  New  plant.  Good  working  con¬ 
ditions.  New  Goss  Urbanite  press. 
Write  Box  675,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  FOREMAN 
Small,  tri-weekly  rural  newspaper  in 
Southern  California  is  seeking  ener-  I 
getic,  preferably  young  man  with  any  ; 
experience  in  offset  backshop.  Experi-  ! 
ence  necessary  in  most  phases  of  offset  ! 
production.  Knowledge  in  organization, 
headliner,  varityper,  justowriter  and  I 
any  dark  room  experience  helpful.  ! 
Good  salary;  excellent  working  con-  j 
ditions;  rapidly  growing  area.  Send  I 
training.  exi>erience  and  general  back-  I 
ground  to  Box  734,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WORKING  FOREMAN 
Experienced  man  to  supervise  com¬ 
posing  room  of  14-M  circulation  daily 
in  fast  growth  Zone  2  suburban  area. 
Union  shop.  Hot-metal  operation.  Good 
wages,  liberal  benefits.  Gannett  affili¬ 
ate.  Excellent  opportunity  for  right  . 
man  looking  ahead.  Send  resum4  and 
salary  requirements.  Box  723,  Editor  ti 
Publisher. 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

SUPERINTENDENT 
An  opportunity  for  self-development  in 
a  challenging  new-processes  newspaper 
operation.  Outstanding  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  a  new  newspaper  plant  soon 
to  be  completed  and  designed  for  ex¬ 
pansion.  The  I’TU  man  we're  looking 
for  is  a  leader  and  motivator  of 
people.  He  must  run  a  composing  room 
efficiently  in  a  dynamic  and  progres-  . 
sive  o|)eration  in  Zone  Two.  Send  ; 
training,  experience  and  background  to 
Box  880,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

COUNTY-SEAT  LP  WEEKLY  wants 
working  foreman.  Must  be  all  ’round 
man  capable  of  hiring  and  training 
own  help.  Two  linos,  Ludlow,  Elrocl. 
Hoe  16-page  press.  Pay  above  daily 
scale.  Write:  Howatxl  Cooper,  Clay 
County  Crescent.  Box  578,  Green  Cove 
Springs,  Fla. — 32043. 

QUALIFIED  OFFSET  PRINTER  for 
newly-converted,  smooth  operation.  Ex¬ 
cellent  working  conditions  in  the  heart 
of  Northwest  mountains  (Chart  Area 
7)  with  best  skiing,  fishing,  hunting 
and  ramping.  Daily  A.M.  oiieration 
with  latest  and  best  equipment.  Reply 
with  imriie,  address,  and  background  in 
confidence,  to  Box  748,  Elditor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

FOREMAN  for  modern  cold-type  offset 
daily  plant.  Elquipment  includes  Lino- 
film  and  Photon  pro<lucts.  Union  shop. 
Must  )>e  able  to  run  smooth  shop  for 
highest  production.  Abe  Kofman, 
Times-Star,  1516  Oak  St.,  Alameda, 
Calif.— 91.501. 

COMPOSITOR  NEEDED  immediately, 
page  make-up.  America’s  most  modern 
daily.  Progressive  organization.  Open 
shop — day  work.  Send  resume  to  Bill 
Schoepke,  Paddock  Publications,  Inc., 
Arlington  Heights.  III. — 60006. 

OFFSET  FOREMAN  WANTED  for 
small  daily;  now  printing  letterpress 
but  planning  complete  changeover  to 
offset.  Would  like  i>erson  who  can 
head  up  conversion.  composition 
through  mail  room.  Will  convert  with 
all  new  e<(uipment,  including  new  Web 
offset  press.  Permanent!  Box  708,  Ed¬ 
itor  b  Publisher. 

COLLEGE-ORIENTED  PRINTER  to 
administer  print  shop  of  small  private 
college.  Must  be  familiar  with  all  as¬ 
pects  of  printing;  able  to  utilize  and 
8U|>ervise  college  students  ns  part-time 
workers.  Salary  $6,500  to  $8,000.  Send 
complete  resume,  reference  listing,  etc., 
to  President:  Northland  College,  Ash¬ 
land,  Wisconsin  54806. 


FDREIMAN  for  composing  room  of  17,- 
000  p.m.  daily  in  Area  4.  Hot  metal. 
Non-union  shop.  Salary  in  accordance 
with  experience.  Write  Box  966,  EMitor 
&  Publisher,  giving  experience  and 
personal  datiu 

OETSETT  EDREMAN-Production  Man¬ 
ager  wanted  on  daily  about  to  convert 
to  offset.  Must  be  able  to  help  decide 
on  necessary  equipment  and  assist  in 
training  present  crew  to  new  methods. 
Permanent  position.  Zone  5.  Write  Box 
1006,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


Production 

NEWSPAPER  Commercial  Operation, 
Chart  Area  8,  needs  working  produc¬ 
tion  manager  to  coordinate  all  depart¬ 
ments.  Prime  opportunity  for  young 
man  now  in  second  spot.  Must  ^  ex¬ 
perienced  in  all  phases  plant  flow, 
systems,  and  be  able  to  work  well 
with  unions.  Operation  is  foremost  in 
all  modern  processes.  Write  Box  845, 
Elditor  b  Publisher. 


PRODUtmON  MANAGER 
For  Smalt  Croup  of  Daily  Newspapers 
Must  be  experienced  with  smaller  news¬ 
papers’  composing  and  pressroom  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  scheduling  work,  con-  { 
trolling  deadlines,  equipment  layout  ' 
and  equipment  use.  Most  plants  are 
letterpress  but  some  knowledge  of  offset 
equipment  could  be  useful.  ’This  is  an 
expanding  operation  and  offers  an  ex-  { 
cellent  future  for  the  right  man.  Ap¬ 
ply  Box  854.  Eklitor  b  Publisher. 


MANAGEMENT 

PERSONNEL 

.‘ill  l^ositions  Fee  Paid 

(teneral  Manaf^er  . $  30,000-f- 

Plant  Manager  .  25-30,000  i 

Production  Mana^rer  .  25-27.000  | 

I  Industrial  Engineer  .  16«I8.000 

Aasistant  Plant  Manatrer  ...  10-18.000 
'  Advertising  Salesman  (NYC)  14-16.000 
ComiK)sinjr  Room  Foreman  .  .  12-15.000 

Plant  Engineers  .  10-15,000 

Assistant  Prod.  M^r.  (S.E.)  11-14,000 

business  Manager  .  10-13,000 

Stereotype  Foreman  .  10-12,000 

PnxJuction  Mirmt.  Trainees  8-10,000 
William  B.  Hansel.  Jr. 

GORDON  WAHLS  COMPANY 
Executive  Search  Consultants 
33  West  Second  Street 
Moliu,  Pennsylvania  19U63 
215-565-080U 

Promotion 


IS  YOUR  ANSWER  "YES" 

TO  THESE  5  QUE.S’nONS?  ^ 

Do  you  enjoy  the  challenge  of  writing  ' 
sales  presentations  7  Would  you  like  to 
work  with  an  award-winning  creative 
staff?  Do  you  have  promotion  experi¬ 
ence?  Would  you  like  to  live  in  a  big 
EUtstern  city?  (Chart  Area  2)  Do  you 
want  to  be  paid  what  you  are  worth  ? 
If  you  answer  "yes”  to  these  five 
questions,  we’d  like  to  talk  with  you. 
Intereste<l?  Sit  down  and  tell  us  your 
story.  Box  950,  Elditor  b  Publisher, 


PROMOTION  DIRECTOR  for  very 
large  regional  shopping  center.  Bay 
Area,  Calif.  Must  have  prior  experi¬ 
ence  in  a  regional  center.  Send  resume 
to  Box  203090,  Concord,  Calif. — 94520. 


WORKING  FOREMAN  for  5-machine 
hot-ty|ie  daily,  averaging  11  pages 
daily.  Elquipment  mint  condition.  Hel|i- 
ful  if  applicant  is  experienced  as  M-O. 
Open  shop.  Zone  8,  Box  959,  Editor 
b  Publisher. 


URBANITE  EXIREMAN  for  M  b  .S. 
Must  lie  tops  in  ex|>erienre  in  su[>er- 
vising  and  training  in  Urbanite  main¬ 
tenance.  reiiairs,  and  quality  printing. 
Good  future  in  interesting  geographic 
area.  B<ix  933,  Editor  b  Publisher, 


Public  Relations 

\  NEWS  BUREAU  ASSISTANT— Major 
I  Hartford-based  insurance  company 
I  reeks  newsman  to  handle  a  variety  of 
I  aaaignmenta,  editorial  and  related  cor¬ 
porate  public  relationa  functions,  in  a 
growing  and  dynamic  news  bureau  op- 
'  eration.  Recent  college  graduate  with 
I  journalism  background  and  2-3  years’ 
I  of  reportorial  experience  preferred.  Ex- 
I  cellent  facilities,  advancement  oppor¬ 
tunities  and  salary.  Sand  rasum4  to 
I  Box  870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Career  In 
PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

L(x>king  for  the  opportuni¬ 
ty  to  embark  on  a  satisfy¬ 
ing  public  relations  car  er 
with  one  of  the  largest  and 
oldest  U.  S.  corporations? 

(Chart  Area  6) 

Want  a  position  which  pre¬ 
sents  a  distinct  challenge 
to  your — 

.  .  .  writing  experience  and 
skills? 

.  .  .  leadership  ability? 

.  .  .  sound  judment? 

.  .  .  high  level  of  intelli¬ 
gence? 

Are  you  a  college  graduate 
who  has  demonstrated  pro¬ 
fessionally  the  ability  to 
think  clearly  and  write  con¬ 
cisely  under  pressure? 

If  your  answers  are  all  af¬ 
firmative,  send  full  per¬ 
sonal  data  to: 

BOX  929 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

An  Ekiual  Opportunity  Employer! 

Florida’s  Alcoholism  Program  needs 
EDITOR  for  S-person  Information 
Service  department.  Will  work  under 
30-year-old  Director.  Requires  degree 
with  major  in  Journalism  or  English, 
or  any  equivalent  combination  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  training.  Prefer  Florid, 
resident.  Starting  salary  $7,260.  Op¬ 
portunity  for  growth  in  agency  which 
does  not  take  stand  on  drinking  but 
promotes  an  understanding  of  the  ill 
ness,  alcoholism.  Those  interesterl  ms; 
write  Don  Thieme.  P.O.  Box  1147. 
Avon  Park,  Florida  33852  or  ’phone 

(AC  813)  GL  3-3151.  _ 

SMALL  SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA 
college  desires  young,  knowleelgeable 
reisirter-writer-eelitor  to  handle  and  co 
ordinate  college  publicity  and  public, 
tions.  Reporting,  writing,  and  editin, 
exiierience  requireel.  Position  also  re¬ 
quires  writing,  editing,  and  layout  of 
college  publications  and  working  rlow- 
ly  with  outside  printers.  Aisilicsnt 
must  be  able  to  show  demonstrated 
quality  performance  in  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  publications.  Bachelor’s  de 
gree  desirable.  Salary  range:  $7. .500  to 
$9,000.  Apply  with  resume  and  siimplee 
to  Mrs.  Mary  E'ay.  Assistant  t<>  the 
President.  La  Verne  College.  La  Verne 
California  91750  on  or  liefore  June  27 
1969. 

INFORMATION  TECHNICIAN  -  Coj 
lege  gratluate  with  two  years’  exi>eri 
ence  in  journalistic  or  public  relal’on, 
work.  State  agency.  State  lienefits.  Sal¬ 
ary  in  execess  of  $8,000.  Write  or  call 
Mrs.  Marsha  Beverley,  Personnel  .Sec¬ 
tion.  429  S.  Belvidere.  Richmoml.  Va.- 
2.3220.  Ph:  (703)  770-2461. 


E'AIRCHILI)  GRAPHIC  EQUIPMENT  I  Box 
a  major  printing  e<iui|>ment  manu-  • 
facturer,  is  IcKxking  for  a  salesman  to 
call  on  newapaiiers  and  commercial 
printers  in  Southern  half  of  Texa,- 
Prefer  individual  with  successful  sale, 
background.  Excellent  employee  l>ene 
fits:  c«mi>any  car:  expenses  jiaid :  a^' 
ary  and  commission.  Send  resume  to  t 
Wollschlager.  E’airchild  Graphic  Equip¬ 
ment.  3120  Maple  Drive.  N.E.,  Atlanta. 

Ga.  -80305.  _  _  _ _ _ 

TELEPHONE  SALE.S— Growing  na 
tional  sundry  manufacturer  has  oppoe 
tunity  for  alert,  ambitious  marKeteer 
with  able  telephone  experience.  $L'i0  W 
40  hours  plus  benefits  to  start.  P.  ^ 

Box  7.30,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. — 71901. 


EDITOR  fle  PUBLISHER  for  June  7. 


Personnel  Avellable 

IN  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  AND  ALLIED  CRAFTS 


Administrative 


Editorial 


Editorial 


Photography 


PROl'ESSIONAL,  qualified  newspaper¬ 
man  seeks  resident  publisher  t>oet,  in-  i 
Tsatn  ent  opi>ortunitlea.  Midwest  daily.  I 
Expei  ienced  news,  aflvertisinK,  man-  ' 
■geirjent.  Keep  confidential — answer  ' 
throu;rh  interm^iary.  Box  873,,  Editor 
8  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  SPORTS  WRITER  seeks 
major  colleKe/'pro  l)eat ;  13  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  prize-winninK  writer ;  former 
Navy  journalist.  38,  married.  Box  88:1, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITER.  6  years’  newspaiier  and  PR. 
StronR  in  medical,  science,  financial, 
welfare.  Marrie<l,  31,  Collette  itraduate. 
Book  lieinK  published.  Box  97:1,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


NEWSMEN  from  minority  back-  j 
irrounds.  Listing  from  Newsmen’s  Job  | 


NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT,  CPA.  j 
experienced  all  phases  of  accounting,  | 
business  management.  Federal  ta.xes  ; 
end  KDP.  Box  986,  £<litor  &  Publisher.  I 


Referral  Committee.  433  Natoma  St., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.  —  94119. 
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Circulation 


YOUNG  CIRCULATOR  seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  as  CM  on  Zone  2,  3.  or  5  daily. 
Married.  Goo<l  reconl  and  references. 
Confiilential.  Box  913,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


TOP  PHO’TOGRAPHER  —  I  have  had 
it  with  photo  editors ;  now  wish  to 
see  the  other  side.  Young,  34,  seeks 
position  as  assistant  photo  editor  on 
large  daily  or  small  magazine.  Resume 
on  request.  Box  930.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RIM  REWRITE  OR  PR--Want  Carib- 
liean  or  Latin  area;  10  years’  PR,  I'2 
years’  editorial:  free-lance  magainze 
writing;  now  with  news|>a|>er  in  lively 
resort  town.  Box  963,  Ixlitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  exi«rienced  news¬ 
paiier,  magazine,  commercial;  28,  mar¬ 
ried.  Box  942,  Eiditor  A  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  PHOTOGRAPHER 
seeks  assignment  in  Vietnam — news¬ 
paper,  magazine,  relief  agency,  con¬ 
struction  comiiany,  etc.,  etc.  Box  923, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free—L 


ance 


OVER  20  YE’ARS’  EXPERIENCE  all 
phases  of  circulation  sales  ami  promo¬ 
tion,  from  solicitor  to  CM.  Seeks  iswi- 
tion  with  challenge  and  future.  Will 
consider  CM,  assistant  or  Circulation 
Promotion.  Prefer  Zone  9.  Box  984,  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  REPORTER 
39,  resourceful  capable,  comiietent. 
fast  worker,  desk  experience.  South, 
Southwest.  Bo.x  927,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SPORTS  EDITOR.  34  —  experiencerl 
covering  major  leagues  and  colleges, 
award-winner  —  wants  to  settle  in 
Southwest.  Box  914,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


MANAGING  EDITORS 
Are  you  tired  of  canned  Washington 
stories?  Would  you  like  a  local  angle 
on  news  from  the  nation’s  capital?  A 
Washington  newsman,  seven  years’  ex¬ 
perience.  thorough  knowledge  of  gov¬ 
ernment  and  politics,  is  ready  to  serve 
you.  Will  supply  weekly  story  or  si>ot 
coverage.  Box  869,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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TOP-FLIGHT  CIRCULATION  prsonnel 
ivailable.  Now  we  have  the  man  for 
you!  Write;  Gaines  Associates,  Inc., 
Box  218.  Yardley.  Pa. — 19067. 


YOUNG  SPOR’TS  WRITER,  some  ex¬ 
perience.  Top  J-school  grad.  Prefer  | 
native  Southwest  or  Far  West,  but  | 
might  consider  elsewhere  is  price  is 
right.  Box  938,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REWRITE.  COPY  EDITOR  for  major 
New  York  publisher;  rewrite,  copy 
editing,  proofread  material  on  industry, 
etiucation,  women’s  news,  general  in¬ 
terests.  Box  982,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


.tOGRE-SSIVE  YOUNG  CM  seeks 
change.  Sou  ml  record  of  results.  Pre¬ 
fer  Midwest :  consider  other.  Resume 
>nd  references  sent  in  confidence.  Box 
tbl.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR.  36  —  BS  —  3  years’  in  ex¬ 
ecutive  post,  seeks  growth,  challenge  in 
West,  Southwest.  Box  937,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Miscellaneous 
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COPY  DESK  CHIEF.  36.  on^  lOO-M 
p.m.  wants  e<iitor’»  «U>t.  Box  S79.  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  PUBLISHER  REP 
A<lvertisinK  -  Circulation  -  Promotion 
Merchamlisinir  -  MarketinK  Motivation 
47 ;  20  years’  publications  in  Area  0. 
Box  993.  Eklitor  &  Publisher 


Operators — Machinists 


CLASSIFIED  TEAM  consisting  of  In- 
■ide  Sales-Administrative  Supervisor, 
and  an  Outside  Saies  Ehcecutive  stte- 
cialising  in  heavy  lineage  classified 
display,  desiring  change.  Will  relocate 
anywhere  in  U.S.A.  or  Euroi>e.  Pres- 
entl);  associated  with  extraordinary 
daily.  Can  prove  successful  gains.  Box 
847,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER.  4  years’  intensive  exiieri- 
ence  mostly  local  government-  -seeks 
to  locate  in  Zone  8.  Can  interview  in 
August,  start  in  September.  Box  985, 
^itor  A  Publisher. 


MATURE  NEWSMAN 
Reporting,  wire,  copy  desk,  heads, 
dummies.  Daily  and  weekly  exiierience. 
Prefer  Ohio,  Pa.,  Indiana.  Box  1003, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


ANY  SOUTHERN  NEW  ENGLAND 
day  job  with  Saturday  and  Sunday 
off :  hot-metal  Lino  Oi)erator-Floor 
Man,  Monitor,  Cold  metal,  paste-up, 
perforator  for  Compugraphic  on  either 
straight  matter  or  ads-printer.  News¬ 
paiier  or  book  work.  Box  943,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER.  Li  years’  ! 
experience,  9  years'  as  manager  on 
neiiium-aize  dailies.  Zones  3.  4  or  5.  I 
Box  972,  Editor  A  Publisher.  I 


NEWSMAN.  .34  B.A.— 8  years’  experi¬ 

ence  reisirter,  <lesk— seeks  ilaily,  week¬ 
ly  post.  Chart  Area  1,  2.  Box  997,  E<1- 
itor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTON  200  OPERATOR  and  main¬ 
tenance:  7  years’  exiierience.  ITU. 
Premium  pay.  Box  936,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Pressmen^Stereotypers 


L.P.  PRE.SSROOM  SUPER VI.SOR.  46 
— 16  years’  supervising  5-unit  Hoe 
newspaper  press,  16  cylinder  Hoe  Pan¬ 
coast  Color  press — both  1923  vintage — 
seeks  similar  position.  No  preference 
as  to  location.  Box  741,  Eilitor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


STEREOTYPER,  in  30's.  with  same 
company  more  than  a  decade,  seeks 
Midwest  job  at  minimum  $3.25  an 
hour.  Box  475,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PRESSROOM  FOREMAN  for  past  10 
years  seeks  foreman’s  iiosition  on  eve¬ 
ning  daily  of  M  to  lUO.OOO  circula¬ 
tion.  Experiencerl  on  Goss  and  Color- 
matic.  Box  906,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Printers 


FOREMAN 

22  years’  printing  exiierience,  last  7 
in  supervisory,  including  general  fore¬ 
man.  Extensive  computer  and  photo¬ 
composition  background.  Formerly  na¬ 
tional  printing  manufacturers'  repre¬ 
sentative.  College  graduate.  Age  -39. 
Prefer  Zones  8  or  9.  Full  resume  and 
refei-ences  uimn  request.  Box  861,  Edi- 
itor  A  Publisher, 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
— 11  years’  experience:  country 

trained,  ambitious,  capable,  conscien¬ 
tious,  successful.  Fine  production  and 
cost  record.  Strong  in  hot  type  TfS 
operation ;  could  grasp  cold  ty|ie  chal¬ 
lenge.  Family  man,  age  30.  Desire 
greater  opixirtunity.  Good  references. 
Box  623,  &litor  A  Publisher. 


Display  Advertising 


METROPOLITAN  NEWS  EDITOR, 
heavy  desk  exiierience,  educated, 
knowledgeable,  thoughtful,  seeks  a  job 
that  needs  his  strong,  solid  comiietence. 
Box  976,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


Photography 


ADMINLSTRATIVE  INCLINED  ad¬ 
vertising  representative  wishes  to  re¬ 
locate.  Chart  Area  1  or  2  daily.  Ex-  , 
Perience  covers  all  phases  of  retail.  I 
Degree.  Box  992,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial 


MAKE-UP  GAL  in  woman’s  depart¬ 
ment  East  Coast  metroiKilitan  after¬ 
noon  dally,  desires  to  combine  make-up 
with  writing  for  morning  paiier  or 
Sunday  section.  New'srixim  backgriiunil. 
Experienceil  youth  eilitor  and  Sunday 
magazine  writer.  Would  consider  sum¬ 
mer  job  working  with  young  iieople. 
Box  971,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


PHOTOGRAPHER  —  News,  feature, 
siHirts,  fashion,  color,  fooil,  picture, 
story;  also  have  won  many  state  and 
AP  awards,  including  "Photographer  Of 
The  Year.”  Wish  to  relocate  on  staff 
of  large  daily  or  small  magazine. 
Resume  and  portfolio  on  request.  Box 
946,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  FORE:MAN.familiar 
new  processes ;  cost-conscious:  some 
press  knowledge.  Ready  for  work.  Box 
699.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


OFF'SET  PRINTER,  or  cameraman 
wants  to  reliicate  in  Western  Area  7 
or  Northeastern  Area  9.  Have  some 
R.O.P.  color  exiierience.  Prefer  small 
a.m.  daily  or  second  cameraman  in 
commercial  plant.  Eligible  for  union. 
NCin-ilrinker.  Box  987,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 


GOOD  WRITER,  EDITOR— single.  41. 
—seeks  overseas  work.  Will  consider  j 
domestic  if  pay  high,  job  challenging.  | 
New  on  dead-end  desk  job  with  one  of 
nation’s  top  two  newspapers.  Former 
city  ^itor,  UPI  staff  writer  with  14 
wars’  news  experience.  Box  816,  BM-  , 
iter  A  Publisher. 


SPpRTS  WRITER— 26-five  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  J-grad  ;  now  working  slot  for 
JjO.OOil  a.m.;  writing  exiierience. 
Would  like  to  relocate  in  California. 
Box  851,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WELI.-ROUNDED  FIVE-YEAR  MAN. 
’29.  wants  quality-conscious,  non-metro- 
■Kilitan  desk  or  suh-editing  j  ib.  Prefers 
Mountain  States  or  Pacific  Northwest. 
Rim.  slot,  makeup,  layout  exiierience: 
conscientious.  Available  July  7  after 
finishing  history  M.A.  at  University  of 
Illinois.  Don  Kenyon,  5192  Mullierry 
Ave.,  Portage.  Ind.  46368,  (219)  962- 
7185. 


Use  zone  number  to  Indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 


.SPORTS  WRITER  with  news  back¬ 
ground.  degree,  desk,  photo  exiierience. 
Siiecial  knowledge  eiliication,  govern¬ 
ment.  Want  siMirts.  news  post.  Chart 
Area  9.  Box  991,  Eilitor  A  Publisher. 


executive  EDITOR:  Seasoned  pro- 
(sssiunal,  fully  exiierienceil  in  news- 
mom  management  for  meilium  and 
Isrge  dailies.  Has  directed  75-man 
sward-winning  staff.  Now  corporate  ex- 
Wtive.  but  desires  to  resume  journal¬ 
istic  career  In  res|Kinsible  position.  Age 
44.  family,  Big-10  degree.  Box  887, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


J-GRAD  with  M.A.  Iiaiking  for  s|¥it 
on  sports  staff.  Box  994.  Eilitor  A 
Publisher. 


REPOR’TER/COPY  RBIADER.  woman, 
now  with  meilium-size  Blastern  daily, 
wants  imsition  in  Aren  8  by  Septem¬ 
ber.  Box  988,  F.'ditnr  A  Publisher. 


nimble  NEWaSMAN  nixen  USI.S, 

th«  kocmI  at  home  or  ahroaH. 

Wit  at  all  weights.  Box  826,  Eilitor  A 

Publisher. 


WEEKLY  NEWSPAPER 
Try  me  out  week  lieginning  June  15. 
Pay  not  important.  If  you  like  me 
and  my  work,  maylie  I  can  work  for 
you  th’s  summer  and  you  ran  take  a 
vacation.  Newspaiierman  tireil  of  Meg- 
alo|K>lis.  Box  968,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Postal  corporation 

It  sounds  like  a  natural:  a 
government  corporation  to  op¬ 
erate  the  post  office  in  a  busi¬ 
ness-like  manner.  Certainly, 
something  has  to  be  done  to 
improve  the  service. 

But,  what  are  the  guidelines 
going  to  be? 

President  Nixon  suggests, 
among  other  things,  that  the 
new  arrangement  should  insure 
that  no  class  of  mail  will  be 
carried  at  less  than  cost. 

If  the  only  criteria  for  op¬ 
erating  the  Post  Office  is  to  be 
money,  the  users  of  second  class 
mail  will  be  in  trouble. 

Under  the  cost  ascertainment 
technique,  which  practically  no 
one  believes  is  accurate,  the  Post 
Office  says  second  class  mail  was 
carried  at  a  deficit  of  $248,717,- 
000  in  1968.  The  Cost  Ascertain¬ 
ment  Report  shows  second  class 
revenues  at  $133,788,000  with 
total  operating  costs  of  $568,- 
991,000.  There  is  an  adjustment 
of  $186,486,000  for  Public  Serv¬ 
ice  Losses. 

Second  class  mail  rates  have 
increased  89%  since  1958  and 
will  be  up  113%  by  1970.  On 
April  24  President  Nixon  asked 
Congress  for  another  series  of 
postal  rate  increases  which  would 
include  a  surcharge  of  3/lOths 
of  a  cent  per  piece  for  second 
class  circulation  outside  of  home 
counties.  It  is  estimated  by  the 
Postmaster  General  that  this 
would  be  a  12%  increase,  on  top 
of  the  8%  rise  scheduled  to  take 
effect  Jan.  1,  1970,  and  would 
yield  $15.3  million  annually. 
Preliminary  calculations  by 
ANPA  indicate  the  increase 
would  be  a  lot  more  than  12% 
for  many  small  dailies. 

Supposing  a  new  business  ad¬ 
ministrator  of  the  Post  Office 
imposed  another  increase  of 
100%  on  second  class  to  make 
it  break  even.  That  could  force 
all  newspapers  out  of  the  classi¬ 
fication. 

*  •  * 

According  to  the  Post  Office’s 
own  figures,  newspapers  are 
either  abandoning  circulation 
areas  that  require  mail  service 
or  they  are  finding  other  means 
of  delivery. 

In  1964  the  number  of  daily 
newspapers  in  the  mail 
amountwl  to  over  2.031  billion 
copies.  This  declined  to  1.916 
billion  in  1965  and  to  1.874  bil¬ 
lion  in  1968. 

Postal  revenue  from  daily 
newspapers  in  1968  was  figured 
at  $32  million  which  the  Post 
Office  says  covered  only  27%  of 
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the  cost.  Income  from  non-daily 
newspapers  was  almost  $7  mil¬ 
lion  which  was  23%  of  the  cost. 
Magazines  and  periodicals  con¬ 
tributed  income  of  $62  million 
which  was  figured  at  32.5%  of 
the  cost. 

Perhaps,  if  postal  delivery 
service  improved  noticeably 
under  new  management  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  users  might 
be  happy  to  go  along  with  a 
reasonably  higher  rate.  The 
chances  are,  however,  that  as 
rates  go  up  regardless  of  serv¬ 
ice  other  alternatives  will  be 
found. 

A  weekly  newsletter  published 
by  The  Reporter  of  Direct  Mail 
Advertieing  carri^  this  item: 
“Free  newspapers  can  deliver 
their  own  papers  at  cost  below 
postal  rates,  according  to  Rob¬ 
ert  S.  Graham,  chairman  of  the 
Postal  Affiairs  Committee  of  the 
National  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Publishers.”  He  is  re¬ 
ported  to  have  told  Erie  County 
(N.  Y.)  Postmasters  that  if  free 
newspapers  and  advertising 
publications  continue  to  develop 
self-delivery  systems  “it  can 
ruin  the  postal  system  and  cost 
the  jobs  of  a  lot  of  postmasters 
and  employes  of  the  POD,” 
Grahams  Shopping  News  is  said 
to  be  delivering  12,000  copies, 
including  2,000  to  rural  mail 
routes,  at  cost  less  than  postal 
rates. 

If  Shoppers  can  do  it,  papers 
with  net  paid  circulation  can 
find  a  way. 

At  that  same  meeting  the 
vice-president  of  the  Oklahoma- 
based  Independent  Postal  Sys¬ 
tem  of  America  reported  it  has 
23  locations  in  operaiton  witli 
another  20  being  processed  for 
opening  in  the  near  future. 

*  *  • 

So  much  of  the  work  done  by 
the  Post  Office  is  of  a  public 
service  character  that  it  will  be 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  im¬ 
possible,  to  make  the  P.O.  “pay 
its  own  way,”  as  some  would 
have  it  do,  without  eliminating 
those  services. 

Second  class  mail  itself  was 
established  by  Congress  as  a 
method  of  providing  fast  and 
cheap  dissemination  of  informa¬ 
tion  as  a  service  to  the  people. 
That  principle  is  still  valid. 

Within  the  second  class  cate¬ 
gory  there  are  “exempt  pub¬ 
lications”  and  other  items  of  a 
public  service  nature  so  that  the 
P.O.’s  Cost  Ascertainment  Re-  j 
port  allocates  a  loss  of  $186  | 


million  attributed  to  such  serv¬ 
ices.  Similar  losses  are  attri¬ 
buted  to  public  service  items  in 
other  categories  of  mail. 

Congress  must  face  the  is¬ 
sue,  which  it  has  not  done  re¬ 
cently,  of  whether  the  Post  Of¬ 
fice  is  going  to  be  run  as  an 
efficient  service  for  the  benefit 
of  all  the  people  and  the  coun¬ 
try-at-large,  or  whether  the 
public  service  features  are  out¬ 
moded  and  should  be  eliminated 
so  that  the  P.O.  will  pay  its  ow’n 
way  supported  only  by  its 
customers. 

• 

Judge  dismisses 
contempt  complaint 

Cleveland 

Contempt  of  court  proceed¬ 
ings  against  the  Plain  Dealer 
in  U.  S.  District  Court  here  have 
been  dismissed.  The  complaint 
named  the  newspaper  and  its 
publisher  and  editor,  Thomas 
Vail,  and  an  editorial  wnriter, 
Todd  Simon. 

Milton  S.  Schulman,  a  lawyer, 
alleged  in  a  motion,  filed  May  14, 
that  an  editorial  published  May 
10  was  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
influence  the  court  in  connection 
with  a  suit  seeking  reapportion¬ 
ment  of  city  wards  in  Cleveland. 

Judge  Frank  J.  Battisti  ruled 
that  the  editorial  contained 
nothing  which  could  be  con¬ 
strued  as  an  attempt  “to  in¬ 
fluence  my  consideration  of  the 
issues.” 

Presses  are  down 
72  hours  for  repair 

Presses  that  print  the  Asbury 
Park  Press  were  out  of  use  for 
72  hours  on  a  recent  weekend, 
due  to  stripped  gears.  While 
crews  from  Wood  Industries 
made  repairs,  editions  of  the 
Press  for  Sunday,  Monday  and 
Tuesday  were  printed  at  the 
Trenton  Times  plant  50  miles 
away.  The  Times  produced  its 
own  Sunday  edition  and  after¬ 
noon  editions  on  their  usual 
schedules. 


Journalists  under 
35  years  of  age 
form  associatioQ 

Tom  Holton,  a  25-year-fi!d  re¬ 
porter  on  the  ThonuisvilU 
Times-Enterprise,  has  been 
elected  president  of  Young  Jour¬ 
nalists  of  Georgia,  a  statewide 
organization  formed  here  for 
newspaper  men  and  women 
under  35  years  of  age. 

Bill  Douthat,  24,  assistant 
city  editor  of  the  Savonnah 
Morning  News,  is  president¬ 
elect.  George  Lassiter,  21, 
Thomasville  Times-Enterprise 
sports  editor,  is  secretary. 

Directors  are:  Wendell  How¬ 
ell,  news  personnel  dirtetor, 
Macon  Telegraph;  Robbie  Pow¬ 
ell,  news  editor,  Bulloch  Herald 
and  Times;  Linda  Carter,  re¬ 
porter,  Waycross  Journal  Her¬ 
ald;  Billy  Whitten,  state  news 
editor.  Savannah  Morning 
News;  and  Barbara  Dlugozlima, 
reporter.  Savannah  News. 

John  Solesbee,  GainesvUU 
Daily  Times,  and  Randy  Harber, 
Athens  Daily  News,  were  ap¬ 
pointed  North  Georgia  member¬ 
ship  officers.  John  Lowery,  pro¬ 
fessor  at  the  Henry  W.  Grady 
School  of  Journalism,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Georgia,  was  named  an 
adviser. 

The  group  aims  at  providing 
in-service  learning  opportunities 
in  the  realm  of  journalism  for 
news  personnel  on  Georgia’s 
newspapers.  YJG  plans  to  spon¬ 
sor  workshops,  seminars  and 
corresponder  courses. 

• 

2  more  join  Sunday 

Two  new  locally-edited  roto 
magazines  will  join  the  Sun¬ 
day  group  in  the  fall.  They  art 
Feature  Parade  in  the  lFo^ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
the  Mercury-News  Magazine  in 
the  Son  Jose  (Calif.)  Mercury- 
News. 


clotliin^  stores 


place  71%  of  their 
newspaper  advertising 
in  The  Sunpapers  B  \ 

National  Repratantativaa :  Craimar.  Woodward.  O'Mara  &  Ormtbtt  •  lot  Angalat.  U 
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Print.  I  in  U.S.A. 


Joe  Western, 

news  editor  of  The  National  Observer 


His  story  earned  the 
Sigma  Delta  Chi 
distinguished  service  award 


,S  In  early  1968,  The  National  Observer  began  to  receive  reports 
’  of  irregularities  in  the  way  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 

conducted  surveys  to  document  the  need  for  a  new  Wholesome 

During  six  months  of  careful  research,  Joe  Westermuncovered 
some  astonishing  facts  about  the  surveys  and  reported  them  in  his  series  in  The  National 
Observer.  Sigma  Delta  Chi  awarded  the  series  its  distinguished  .service  award  for  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondence.  The  award  announcement  states : 

“Joe  Western’s  exhaustive  and  painstaking  investigation  of  tactics  u.sed  by  the  Department; 
of  Agriculture  to  gain  broadened  meat  inspection  powers  are  a  tribute  to  his  and  his  news¬ 
paper’s  integrity  and  responsibility.  Although  The  Ob.server  editorially  favored  the  legisla¬ 
tion  sought  by  the  department.  Western’s  series  exposed  the  distorted  reports  provided  by 
the  Department  in  its  effort  to  gain  pas.sage  of  the  desired  laws.  Western  and  The  Ob.server 
sought  out  the  truth  with  singular  devotion.’’ 

Where  the  story  had  apparently  ended  for  others,  it  had  just 
begun  for  Joe  Western,  and  The  National  Observer. 

In  its  seven  years.  The  National  Observer  has  won  many  impor¬ 
tant  national  awards  for  its  alert  reporting  and  news  coverage 
and  just  recently,  it  was  cited  in  The  Elite  Press,  published  by 
Pitman  Publishing  Corporation,  as  one  of  the  great  newspapers 
of  the  world. 


THE  fOniOm  ORSERm 


f 


World 

Involvement 


This  is  one  of  25  “State¬ 
ments  of  Principles  and 
Policies"  adopted  by 
Scripps-Howard  Editors  and 
Editorial  Executives  at  a 
conference  late  in  1968. 


‘The  U.S.  has  responsibility  to 
provide  its  share  of  Free  World 
leadership  in  orderly  conduct 
of  international  relations. 

But  we  are  not  obliged  to  be 
the  world’s  keeper  nor  the 
world’s  policeman.  We  have 


the  assets  and  liabilities  of 
other  nations  are 
commensurately  invblved. 

All  of  our  foreign  treaties 
and  other  commitments  should 
be  re-examined  and  kept  under 
constant  review  and  reappraisal. 


nor  the  ones  to  shed  the  most 
blood  in  struggles  primarily  fo( 
the  security  of  others. 

Our  primary  military  defensi 
responsibilities  are  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  While  we 
should  always  be  ready  to  rally 


not  the  economic,  military  or 
spiritual  strength  for  such 
exalted  and  lonely  roles— nor 
the  wisdom. 

Our  efforts  to  be  helpful  to 
friendly  nations  and  peoples 
should,  to  the  extent  possible, 
be  channeled  through  the 
UN,  OAS,  NATO,  etc.,  and  through 
multi-national  lending  agencies 


The  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
with  Japan  should  be  revamped 
to  make  it  truly  mutual,  with 
Japan  assuming  a  bigger  role  in 
her  own  defense. 

We  advocate  a  similar 
re-structuring  of  other  alliances 
in  the  Pacific  and  in  Western 
Europe,  to  the  end  that  in  any 
military  confrontations  far  from 


moral,  economic  and  military 
hardware  support  to  free 
countries  fighting  for  their  own 
freedom,  our  commitment  of 
combat  troops  should  be 
limited  to  areas 
and  engagements 
where  our  own 
national  interest  is! 
imperiled.” 


such  as  the  World  Bank, 
Inter-American  Bank  and 
Asian  Development  Bank,  where 


our  shores,  American  troops 
shall  no  longer  be  expected  to  be 
the  first  to  enter  the  front  lines 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
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